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INTRODUCTION. 


TiioiTuir A Midsum/iiifr-Nigltfs Ihr.ani was first printed pa 
in 100^), it is mentioned, two years earlier in Mercvs’ 
]*idladu TtniiiUy an<l was probably written some time 
between 1502 and 1591. Titania’s description of the 
<listur])e<I weatlmr, oause<l by Oberon’s quarrel with her 
and the cons<*(pieiit neglect of the fairy rites, has lieen 
cxnijectiiretl to hi an allusion to the tempests and heavy 
rains witli which Kngland was visited during the latter 
of these two dates. But the circumstances related do 
not tally so closely with the actual events as to make 
the conjecture at all certain. That the play belonged 
to the ciarlier period of Sliakesiieare’s dramatic career 
would be evident though wc had no mention of its 
first pn]>lication, and the precise date of composition is 
not a matter of any real importance. In regard to the 
pui’pose of tli(i play, it ha.s ]>cen supposed to have been 
intended as a mas(jue to be performed at the marriage 
of some noble ])tvr8on, possibly that of Southampton 
with Elizabeth Vernon, or that of Essex with Lady 
Sidney. Of course, if either marriage could be proved 
to b(^ tha occasion of the play, wo should have a fixed 
<latc for its (■,onii)ositi()n; but here again we have 
nothing ruon*. trustworthy than inferences capable of 
diverse application. 
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Puck, a mischievous sprite in his service, to smear the 
eyes of the sleeping Titania witli the juice of a certain 
flower which will compel her to fall in love with the 
next thing then she waking looks upon,’’ and so 
counteract her aliection for the ‘‘little changeling boy.’’ 
While Puck is away seeking for this potent fiower, 
Helena and Demetrius come to the spot; and Oberon, 
overhearing his churlish rejection of her love, deter¬ 
mines to use the juice for the further jmrpose of 
compelling the “ disdainful youth ” to return to his 
allegiance to the “ sweet Athenian lady.” On the 
return of his sprite, Oberon squeezes the flower on 
Titania’s eyelids, and Puck goes off on the same 
errand to Demetrius. Meanwhile, however, Hcrmia 
and Lysandcr come upon the scemt; and, weary with 
wandering about the wood, lay themselves down to 
slecj) upon flic grass. Puck entering ami seeing the 
pair, supp<jscs Lysandcr to be the Athenian of whom 
Oberon had spok<.m, and promptly anoints his eyes. 
A iiionHUit or two later Demetrius and Helena ni- 
appear, and Lysandcr, awaking, pours forth protesta¬ 
tions of love for Helena, ahandoning for her .sake th(i 
slc(‘ping llermia. At this point we com(‘. upon the 
Athenian artizans r(;hcarsing their play of Pyramus and 
’Fhisbe. PiKik, angry at their daring to intrude upon 
the fairy haunts, by his magic, power fastens tlu*. head 
of an ass ni)on tlic .sliouldm's of Bottom, tlui principal 
actor, an<l with him Titania, as she wakes u]>, imme¬ 
diately falls in love. The rest of the mdors, frightened 
by Bottom’s transformal-ion, scatter in all directions; 
and he, hdt alone, with Titania, is being wooed l)y her 
when Oberon re-eiiter.s and is told by Puck of the 
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success of his sfcrattagem. While they are in conver¬ 
sation, Herrnia and Demetrius appear, the former 
accusing the latter with having slain his rival Lysaiider, 
who, as we have seen, had left her sleeping in order to 
follow Helena. Oberon now discovers that Puck lias 
mistaken the one Athenian for the other, sends him to 
Tiring Helena to the spot, and smears the eyes of 
Demetrius with the love-juice in preparation for her 
coming. On her appearance with Lysander, Demetrius 
awakes and bursts out with vows of passionate love 
for her. Helena, bewildered by his protests, as she had 
been awhile before by those of Lysander, imagines that 
lie, Lysander, and Herrnia have all entered into a plot 
to mock her. A bitter quarrel with Herrnia is the 
result, Demetrius and Lysander at the same time 
asserting their claim to Helena’s love, and challenging 
each other to mortal combat. To prevent mischief, 
Olieron directs Puck to overcast the night, and liy 
assuming in turn the forms of Lysander and Demetrius 
to lead each far away from the other. This done, he 
is ordered by means of another herb to remove the 
clnirni from ITysander’s eyes, so that, on awakening, be 
may forget liis sudden passion for Hehnia, and renew his 
vows to Herrnia. Puck carries out Iris instructions 
regarding the rivals, who wander about the wood till 
from weariness tliey, as well as Herrnia a,nd Helena, Vw 
down and fall aslc<q), and then anoints Lysan(hu‘’s eyes 
with the counter-charm. Wliilc they are thus ash?ep, 
Titahia, still engrossed by Ihu* love for Bottom, nv- 
a])])ears; and shortly aftm'wanls Olieroii, having oli- 
tained tlie “ changeling child,’’ proceeds to removes the 
spell he had laid u]>on her senses. This being done, 
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and the fairies disappearing;-, Theseus, accompanied by 
Hippolyta and Egeus, conies in tlie early morning to 
hunt ill tlie wood. At the sound of the huntsmen’s 
iiorns, L^esander, Demetrius, Hermia and Helena awake 
from their slumber; Demetrius relates to Theseus the 
occurrences of the night and resigns all claim to 
Hermia. Egeus, enraged ])}• the flight of his daughter, 
claims enforcement of the law, but is overruled b}^ 
Theseus, wlio sanctions the marriage of Hermia witli 
L,ysandcr and of Helena with Demetrius at the same 
time that he makes Hippolyta his wife. Tlie triple 
wedding liaving been solcmniy.ed in the temple, the play 
ends witli the ludicrous performance of Pyramus and 
Thislie liy the Athcuiaii 1 1 andicraftsmen. 

Knight justly reinjirks that “ to offer an analysis of 
this sulitle and etlu'real drama would, we believe, bo as 
unsatisfactory as the attempts to associate it with the 
I’etilities of tlie stagf*. Witli scarcely an exception, the 
]U‘oper umh'vstaiidiug of tlie other plays of Shaksjiere, 
mn,y lie assisted by connecting the apparently separate 
]>arts of the action, and liy dtsvelojTing and recomuling 
what se<nns obscure and anomalous in tlie fea.tnres of the 
(harachirs. Ihit to follow out the ca])riccs and allusions 
of the loves of Deim^trius and Lysaudiir,—of 1 leleiia and 
Hermia;—to ixmIucc to prosaic descri})tion the coiisc- 
(}ueiu*(i of tlu‘. jealousies of Oherou and Titania;—to 
trace the I^airy (^uecn under the most fantastic of decep¬ 
tions, where grace and vulgarity blend together like tlie 
(hipids and (’^hinieras of lUpliacrs Aralicsqiics; and, 
finally, to go along witli the scmie till the allusions dis- 

appetar.till iilu*, lovers are hap])y, and ‘sweet bully 

Potfom’ is reduced to an ass of liuman dimensions;— 
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snch an attempt as this would he worse even than 
unreverential criticism. No,—the Midsummer-Night’s 
Dream must he left to its own influences.” The charac¬ 
terization, Theseus and Bottom excepted, is of the slightest, 
and the individuality of the principal performers hardly 
discernible. Of Theseus, Dowden remarks,* “There is no 
figure in the early drama of Shakspere so magnificent. 
His are the large hands that have helped to shape the 
world. His utterance is the rich-toned speech of one 
who is master of events—who has never known a shrill 
or eager feeling. His nuptial day is at hand; and 
while the other lovers are agitated, bewildered, incensed, 
Theseus, who docs not think of himself as a lover hut rather 
as a henefleent (conqueror, remains in calm possession 
of his joy. Theseus, a grand ideal figure, is to he studied 
as Shakspere’s conception of the heroic man of action in 
his hour of enjoyment and of leisure. With a splendid 
capacity for enjoyment, gracious to all, ennobled by the 
glory, implied rather than explicit, of great foregone 
achievement, lie stands as centre of the poem, giving 
their true proportions to the fairy tribe upon the one 
hand, and upon the other to the ‘human mortals.’” 
Bottom, on his part, is a creation of splendid absurdity, 
Hindi as could acknowledge no other creator than Shake¬ 
speare. In his supreme self-assurance there is nothing 
tliat lie will not greatly dare. That blessed gift has 
already marked him out for the admiring respect of his 
fellow “ meclianicals,” and to him as by acclaim they 
assign the chief part in their revels. But, though willing 
to play th(i lover, and boastful of the pathetic fiffect 
which in tliat character he is certain to produce upon tlie 
^ Sha.ks[K*i'« : 'fijn Miiul and Art, p, 08. 
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audience, he confides to his fellows that his chief 
huinour is for a tyrant’'; he could play Ercles rarely, 
or a part to tear a cat in, to make all split.” As the 
assignment of tlie parts 2 )roceeds and Flute is told off for 
the heroine, Bottom, assured that he would excel in the 
metier of the/first lady,' gives a specimen of the “mon¬ 
strous little voice ” in which he would so gracefully 
mince his w'ords. But the Lion's part has to be appropri¬ 
ated, and for that too, in his all-accomplished versatility, 
Bottom feels that he has a special vocation; “Let me play 
the lion too : I will roar, that I will do any man's heart 
good to hear me; I will roar, that I will make the duke say, 

‘ Let him roar again, let liira roar again.' " To Quince’s 
remark tluit he might frighten the ladies, he is ready with 
the answer, ‘T will aggravate my voice so, tliat I will roar 
you as gently as any sucking dove; I will roar you an 
'twere any nightingale." When at last he has graciously 
cont(mted liirnself with a single part, he still must pat¬ 
ronizingly s}iap(^ out the management of the play, and 
drill tile phu’ci’s in })i-opriety of action. At the rehearsal, 
his inip(*rsonatiou of Pyramus is interrupted ]>y tlie 
appearance of Puclv, wlu) fastens an ass-head upon his 
shoulders. Of this, however, lu^ is as sublimely uncom 
scions as of his liaving been an ass hcTorc he was decorated 
with that outward and visildo synd}ol of his inward, and 
spiritual doltship. His fellow-actors, frightened ]>y his 
transformation, spee<lily decamp; hut Bottom, tliougli 
hift alone, is (jxulxu'antly courageous, and in ord(.‘r to 
])rove to others (and to himself) that he is not afraid, Im 
will sing. Nor is lu^ a wlut disconcerted hy the a])p(*ar- 
ance of the Fairy (iueen. On the contraiy, ho is as iv'ady 
to fa,Ik whh her as witli an ordinary mortal, and shows 
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himself perfectly afifahle to the elfin attendants placed at 
his disposal by Titania. When, later on, he has got rid 
of his encumbrance, and is rejoined by his fellow-actors, 
he is careful to impress his final directions upon them; 
at the presentation of the play, not content with de¬ 
claiming his part, he kindly sets Theseus riglit when 
making a comment on the action, and when all is over, 
though lying dead, cannot resist starting up to contradict 
Demetrius. “ Sweet bully Bottom,” happy in thy sub¬ 
lime faith, even though that faith be in an ass-liead of 
thine own 1 Of the four lovers little more can be said 
than that they are two pairs of lovers, of whom Demetrius 
is of a somewhat haughtier nature than Lysander ; while 
for distinctive marks between the heroines, Hermia is a 
mignonne ]3runctte with a quick temper, Helen a taller 
blonde, more timid and yielding in character. 

For a further history of the su])ject, students may 
consult Keightlcy’s Fairii Mythologi], pp. 280-349, from 
which source the following particulars are deiivcd. 
^‘Shakespeare,” says Keightle}^, “having the Faerie 
Quecne before his eyes, seems to have attempted a 
l)]ending of the Elves of the village with tlie Fays of 
liomance. His fairies agree with tlie former in tlieir 
diminutive stature,—diminished, indeed, to 'dfhmnsions 
inapprecial)le ])y village gossips,—in their fondness for 
dancing, their love of cleanliness, and their cliild- 
abstracting propensities. Like the Fays, they fonii a 
community ruled over by the princely 01)eron and the 
fair Titania. There is a court and chivalry : Oheron 
would have the queen’s sweet changeling to be a ‘Knight 
of his train to trace the forest wild.’ Like cartljly 
monarclis, he has liis jester, ‘the shrewd and knavish 
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sprite, called Robin Goodfello^vThe haunts of the 
Fairies are the most rural and romantic that can be 
selected. They meet 

‘ On hill, in dale, forest or mead, 

By i)aved fountain, or by rushy brook, 

Or on the beached inargent of the sea, 

To dance their ringlets to the whistling wind.’ 

And the place of Titania's repose is 

‘ A bank whereon the wild thyme IdIoavs, 

Where oxlips and the nodding violet grows, 

Quite over-canopied with lusli woodbine, 

With sv’eet musk-roses, and with eglantine.’ 

The powers of the poet are exerted to the utmost to 
convey an idea of their minute dimensions; and time, 
with them, moves on lazy pinions. ‘Come,’ cries the 
queen, 

^ Come now, a roundel and a fairy song, 

Then for the third part of a moment hence ; 

Some to kill cankers in the mnsk-rose buds ; 

Some war with rere-inice for their leathern wings, 

To make my small elves coats.’ 

Puck goes ‘swifter than arrow from the Tartar’s bow’; 
he says, She’ll put a girdle round about the earth in 
forty minutes ’; and ‘ We,’ says Oberon,— 

‘ We the globe can compass soon 
Swifter than the wandering moon.’ 

They are either not mortal, or their date of life is inde¬ 
terminately long; they are of a nature superior to man ; 
and speak with contempt of human follies. By night 
they revel beneath the light of the moon and stars, 
retiring at the approach of ‘Aurora’s harbinger,’ but 
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not compulsive!}^ like gliosts and ^ damned spirits.’ ” 
“Puck,” the same writer says, “is evidently tlie same 
with the old word Faub!, the original moaning of wliich 
would seem to he devil, demon or evil spirit... the 
Icelandic Puki is an evil spirit ... in Friesland the 
Kobold is called Puk, and in old German we meet witli 
Putz or Blitz as the name of a being not unlike the 
original English Puck. The Devonshire fairies arc called 
Pixies, and the Irish have their Pooka, and the Welsh 
their Pwcca, l)oth derived from Pouke or Puck ... ‘The 
l)easantry,’ says Mr. Allies, ‘of Alfrick and those parts of 
Worcestersliire, say that they are sometimes what they 
call Poah'-kilfkUj that is, that the}" ai’c occasionally way¬ 
laid ill the night by a mischievous sj)rite whom they call 
Poakc, who loads them into ditches, bogs, pools, and other 
such scrapes, and then sets up a loud laugh and leaves 
them cpiite bewildenMl in the lurch.’ This is what in 
Devon is called being Pixji-ledF “Eobin Goodfellow,” 
with whom Sbakesjieare identifies Puck, “is,” says 
Keightlcy, “ evi<lently a domestic spirit, answering in 
name and character to ... the Knocht Ituprecht, i.e, 
Robin of Geniiany.” From a little work published in 
Elizalioth’s reign and cntitle<l “ Thi^ mad 1’ranks and 
merry Jests of Robin Goodfellow,” Keightlcy think.s 
that Shak(^sp(‘aro in a good measure d(.‘rivod his Puck. 
This work relates many stories of Robin’s mischievous 
tricks in all of which he goes off laughing, “IIo, ho, hob,” 
as in our play, iii. 2. 421. From Reginald Scott’s 
I)kc(}rme of Wiffdimift, iv. 10, Keightlcy (jnotes, “Indeed 
youi* grandams’ maids were wont to set a ])Owl of milk 
beforu him {Incubus) and his cousin Itoliin Goodfellow, 
for grinding of malt or mmstard, and swecipiiig the house 
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at midnight; and you have also heard that he would 
chafe exceedingly if the maid or good-wife of the house, 
having compassion of his nakedness, laid any clothes for 
him beside his mess of white bread and milk, which was 
his standing fee; for in that case he saith, 

“ What have we licre ? Honiteii, ham ten, 

Here will I never more tread or stampen. ” 

Burton,^' continues Keightley, ‘‘after noticing from 
Paracelsus those which in Germany ‘do usually walk 
in little coats, some two foot long,’ says, ‘ A bigger kind 
there is of them called with us Hobgoblins and Eobin 
Goodfellows, that would, in those superstitious times, 
grind corn for a mess of milk, cut wood, or do any kind 
of drudgery work.’ And again : ‘Some put our Fairies 
into this rank (that of terrestrial devils), which have 
been in former times adored with much superstition, 
with sweeping their houses, and setting of a pail of 
clean water, good victuals, and the like, and then they 
should not be pinched, but find money in their shoes, 
and be fortunate in their enterprises.’ In another place 
(p. 30), he says, ‘And so those which Miyaldus calls 
Amhidones, that walk about midnight, on heaths and 
desert places, which (saith Lavater) draw men out of 
the way and lead them all night a by-way, or quite 
barre them of their way; these have several names, in 
several places; Ave commonly call them Pucks.’ Har- 
senet thus speaks of them in his Declaration : ‘ And if 
that the howl of curds and cream were not duly set out 
for Eobin Goodfellow, the friar^ and Sisse the dairy¬ 
maid, why then, either the pottage Avas burned the next 
day in the pot, or the cheeses Avould not curdle, or the 
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butter would not come, or the ale in the fat [i.e. vat] 
never would have good head '. Nash thus describes 
them: ‘ Then ground they malt, and had hempen shirts 
for their labours; daunced in rounds in green meadows ; 
.pincht maids in their sleep that swept not their houses 
clean, and led poor travellers out of their way.’ ” 

‘‘The festival of May [referred to in i. 1. 167, iv. 1. 
138] has,” says Dyer, Folk-Lore of Shakes^peare, pp. 287-9, 
“from the earliest times been most popular in this 
country, on account of its association with the joyous 
season of spring. It was formerly celebrated with far 
greater enthusiasm than now-a-days, for Bourne tells us 
how the young people were in the habit of rising a little 
after midnight and walking to some neighbouring wood, 
accompanied with music and the blowing of horns, 
where they broke down branches from the trees, which, 
decorated with nosegays and garlands of flowers, were 
brought home soon after sunrise, and placed at their 
doors and windows. Shakespeare, alluding to this 
practice, informs us, H. VIII. v. 4. 12-5, how eagerly 
it was looked forward to, and that it was impossible to 
make the people sleep on May morning; 

‘ Pray, sir, he patient: ’tis as much iinpossilile— 

Unless we sweep 'em from the door with cannons— 

To scatter ’em, as ’tis to make ’em sleep 
On May-day morning. ’ 

...In Chaucer’s ‘Court of Love,’ we road that early on 
May-day ‘Fourth goth al the Court, both most and lest, 
to fetche the flow’rs fresh and blome.’ In the reign of 
Henry the Eighth, it is on record tliat the lieads of tin* 
Corporation of London went out into the high grounds 
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of Kent to gather the May, and were met on Shooter’s 
Hill by the king and his queen, Catherine of Arragon, 
as they were coming from the palace of Greenwich. 
Until within a comparatively recent period this 
custom still lingered in some of the counties. Thus, 
at Newcastle-upon-Tyne, the following doggerel was 
sung: 

‘ Rise up, maidens, fie for shame ! 

Tor I've been four long miles from hame, 

I've been gathering my garltinds gay, 

Rise up, fair maidens, and take in your hlay.’ 

Alany of the ballads sung now-a-days in country places 
by the village children on Alay morning, as they carry 
their garlands from door to door, undoubtedly refer to 
the old practice of going a-AIaying, although fallen into 
disuse. 

“In olden times nearly every village had its Ma}^ 
pole, around which, decorated with wreaths of tiowers, 
ribbons, and flags, our merry ancestors danced from 
morning till night... London ... had several may-poles, 
one. of which stood in Basing Lane, near St. Paurs 
Cathedral. It was a large fir pole, forty feet high and 
fifteen inches in diameter, and fabled to be the justing 
staff of Gerard the Giant. Only a few, however, of the 
old may-poles remain scattered here and there through¬ 
out the country. One still supports a weather-cock in 
the churchyard at Pendleton, Manchester; and in 
Derbyshire, a few years ago, several were to be seen 
standing on some of the village greens. The rhymes 
made use of as the people danced round the may-pole 
varied according to the locality, and oftentimes com¬ 
bined a curious mixture of the jocose and sacred.” 
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On the feast of Saint Valentine, referred to in iv. 1. 
144, 5, birds, according to an old tradition, chose their 
mates for the year. “From this notion,” says Dyer, 
p. 280, “it has been suggested, arose the once popular 
practice of choosing valentines, and also the common 
belief that the first two single persons who meet in the 
morning of St. Valentine’s day have a great chance of 
becoming married to each other. This superstition 
is alluded to in Ophelia’s song in “Hamlet,” iv. 5. 
49-51, 

‘ To-morrow is Saint Valentine’s day, 

All in the morning betime, 

And I a maid at your window 
To be your Valentine.’ ” 

Douce traces the custom of choosing lovers on this day 
to the Lujpercalia of Rome, a festival held about the same 
date, and during which a similar custom prevailed. 

To this vision Warburton was the first to give an 
allegorical meaning. According to his interpretation the 
“fair vestal” was Elizabeth, and this no doubt is true; 
“the mermaid” was Mary Queen of Scots; “the 
dolphin,” an allusion to her marriage with the Dauphin 
of France; “the rude sea,” Scotland, encircled by the 
ocean, which rose up against the Regent, while Mary was 
in France, and was quieted by her return liome; the 
“ certain stars,” the English nobles who fell in her cause. 
Boaden, accepting the idea of an allegory, discovered in 
Oberon’s first speech an intimation of the time and place 
of the action; and, in the second, an account of the 
action itself and the persons engaged in it. The scene 
was Kenilworth Castle; the time, the season of its 
“ Princely Pleasures ”; and the action, the double court- 
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ship of Leicester with the Queen and his secret paramour. 
Finally, Halpin further developed Boaden’s view in this 
wise. “ It was during her Majesty's summer progress of 
1575 and her residence in Kenilworth Castle, that the Earl 
of Leicester, under circumstances of peculiar perfidy, made, 
if not his last, his most elaborate attack on the hand of 
his royal mistress. Here is an event worthy of prodigies 
in the waters, in the air, and on the earth; nor can we 
imagine portents more poetically fit for such an occasion 
than those striking omens which the Poet has seized upon 
as at once foreshadowing the events and fixing the period 
of their occurrence. But, whilst we should look in vain 
for such natural prodigies at that time, we shall have no 
difficulty in finding them among the artificial wonders 
raised for Elizabeth’s amusement during the magnificent 
festivities of Kenilworth. The language employed by 
our Poet here, as in many other places, is the language 
of Pageantry, then popular and well understood; and it 
describes, with sufficient accuracy—Avith the accuracy of 
one describing from memory, after the lapse of a few 
years—some of the most striking and beautiful of the 
pageants exhibited on the occasion.” In detail, then, 
the “ promontory ” is the rising ground, b}^ the side of a 
piece of water, from which the festivities were beheld; 
the “ mermaid ” and dolphin ” belong to the pageants 
exhibited in the water; the ‘‘certain stars,” the fireworks 
accompanying the pageants; the “cold moon,” Elizabeth; 
the “Earth,” Lady Sheffield, to whom Leicester had been 
secretly married; “Cupid,” Leicester; the “love-shaft 
loosed madly from his bow,” Leicester’s wild attempt to 
win Elizabeth’s love; the “little western flower,” Lettice, 
wife of the Earl of Essex, with whom Leicester was at 
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the time carrying on an intrigue ; “ before milk-white/’ 
indicating her original purity, her being “purple with 
Love’s wound,'’ the result of her criminal passion. 
Halpin’s theory is accepted by Gervinus, and it is no 
doubt worked out witli extreme precision and ingenuity. 
Apart, however, from the forcible objection pointed out 
by Wright, that the “little western flower” would in the 
first instance be used in an allegorical sense and iinnied* 
lately afterwards in a literal sense, the solution is not to 
me at all convincing. I do not believe that such realistic 
treatment of a poetical fancy was in Shakespeare’s way, 
au}^ more than I believe in the Mediterranean island 
which commentators have discovered as Prospero’s ])Iace 
of exile. 

As the beginning of May,—the month in which 
according to Chaucer, whose authority is followed in 
the Two NoUe Kiimaen, the marriage of Tliescus and 
Ilippolyta took place,—is more than seven weeks from 
midsummer, it is probalde that the play derives its name 
from the fact of its having been first perforimal at. that 
season; unless, as Dowden suggests, a night in early 
May may l)e considered a night in the spring of mitb 
summer. 



A MIDSUMMER-NIGHT’S DREAM. 


ACT I. 

Scene I. Athens, The 'palace of Theseus. 

Enter Theseus, Hippoltta, Philostrate, and Attendants. 

The. Now, fair Hippolyta, our nuptial hour 
Draws on apace ; four happy days bring in 
Another moon : but, O, rnetlnnks, how slow 
This old moon wanes ! she lingers my desires, 

Like to a step-dame -or a do vager 

Long withering out a young man’s revenue. 

Hip. Four days will quickly steep themselves in night; 
Four nights will quickly dream away the time ; 

And then the moon, like to a silver bow 

New-bent in heaven, shall behold the night 10 

Of our solemnities. 

The. Go, Philostrate, 

Stir up the Athenian youth to merriments ; 

Awake the pert and nimble spirit of mirth : 

Turn melancholy forth to funerals ; 

The pale companion is not for our pomp. [^Exit Philostrate. 
Hippoiyta, I woo’d thee with my sword. 

And won thy love, doing thee injuries; 

But I will wed thee in another key. 

With pomp, with triumph and with revelling. 

(S 3 



Enter Egrus, TTRR:vrTA, Lvsander, and Demetrius. 


Ege. Happy ]je Theseus, our renowned duke I 20 

The. Thanks, good Egeus : wdiat’s the news with thee ? 
Ege. Full of vexation come I, with com])laint 
Against niy child, mv daughter Herinia. 

Stand forth, 'Demetrius. My nol»le lord, 

This man liatli my consent to marry iier. 

Stand forth, Lysander : and, my gracious duke. 

This hath bewitch’d the bosom of nn cliild : 

Thou, tliou, Lysander, tliou hast given lier i hymes, 

And interchanged love-tokeiis with my child : 

Tliou hast by moonlight at lier window sung 30 

With feigning voice verses of feigning love, 

And stolen tlie impression of lier fantasy 
With bracelets of thy hair, rings, gawds, conceits, 

Knacks, trifles, nosegays, svreetmeats, messengers 
Of strong prevailment in unharilen’d youth ; 

With cunning hast tliou filch’d my daughter’s heart, 

Turn’d her obedience, which is due to me, 

To stubborn harshness : and, my gracious duke, 

Be it so she will not here before your grace 

Consent to marry with Demetrius, 40 

I beg the ancient privilege of Athens, 

As she is mine, I may dispose of lier : 

Which shall be either to this gentleman 
Or to her death, according to our law 
Immediately provided in tliat case. 

The. What say you, Hermia ? be advised, fair maid : 

To you your father should be as a god ; 

One that composed your beauties, yea, and one 
To whom you are but as a form in wax 

By him imprinted and within his power 50 

To leave the figure or disfigure it. 

Demetrius is a worthy gentleman. 

Her. So is Lysander. 
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The. In liimsclf lie is ; 

But ill this kind, wanting your fatlier’s voice, 

The other must be held the worthier. 

Her. I would iny father look’d but with my eyes. 

The. Rather your eyes mirst with his judgment look. 
Her. I do entreat your grace to pardon me. 

I know not by what power I am made bold, ^0 
Nor how it may concern my modesty, 

In such a presence here to plead my thoughts ; 

But I beseech your grace that I may know 
The worst that may befall me in this case, 

If I refuse to wed Demetrius. 

The. Either to die the death or to abjure 
For ever the society of men. 

Therefore, fair Hermia, question your desires ; 

Know of your youth, examine well your blood, 

Wliether if you yield not to your father’s choice. 

You can endure the livery of a nun, 

For aye to be in shady cloister mew’d. 

To live a barren sister all your life, 

Chanting faint hymns to the cold fruitless moon. 
Thrice-blessed they that master so their blood, 

To undergo such maiden pilgrimage ; 

But earthlier happy is the rose distill’d, 

Than that which withering on the virgin thorn 
Gro'ws, lives and dies in single blessedness. 

Her. So will I grow, so live, so die, my lord, 
l^Tre I will yield my virgin patent up gO 

Unto his lordship, whose unwished yoke 
My soul consents not to give sovereignty. 

The. Take time to pause ; and, by the next new moon— 
The sealing-day betwixt my love and liie 
For everlasting bond of fellowship— 

Upon that day either prepare to die 
For disobedience to \mur father’s will, 

Or else to wed_ Demetrius, as he would ; 
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Or on Diana^s altar to protest 

For aye austerity and single life. ,90 

Dem. Relent, sweet Herniia : and, Lysander, yield 
Thy crazed title to my certain right. 

Lys. You have her father’s love, Denietiius ; 

Let me have Herniia’s : do jmu marry him. 

Ege. Scornful Lysander! true, he hath my love, 

And what is mine my love sliall render liim. 

And she is mine, and all my right of her 
I do estate unto Demetrius. 

Lys. I am, rny lord, as well derived as he, 

As well-possess’d ; my love is more than his ; 100 

My fortunes every way as fairly rank’d. 

If not with vantage, as Demetrius’; 

And, which is more than all these boasts can be, 

I am beloved of beauteous Hermia : 

Why should not I then prosecute my light ? 

Demetrius, I ’ll avouch it to his head, 

Made love to Nedar’s daughter, Helena, 

And won her soul; and she, sweet lady, dotes, 

Devoutly dotes, dotes in idolatry. 

Upon this spotted and inconstant man. HO 

The, I must confess that I hlive heard so nnud), 

And with Demetrius thouglit to liave spoke thereof ; 

But, being over-full of self-affairs, 

My mind did lose it. But, Demetrius, come ; 

And come, Egeus ; you shall go with me, 

I have some private schooling for you both. 

For you, fair Hermia, look you arm yourself 
To fit your fancies to your father’s will; 

Or else the law of Athens yields you u|)— 

Which by no means we may extenuate— 120 

To death, or to a vow of single life. 

Come, my Hippolyta : what cheer, my love ? 

Demetrius and Egeus, go along : 

I must employ you in some business 
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Against our nu])tial and confer with you 
Of something nearly that concerns yourselves. 

Ege, With duty and desire we follow you. 

[Kvewnt all hut Lysander and Herniia. 
Lys. How now, iny love ! why is your cheek so pale ? 

How chance the roses there do fade so fast ? 

Her, Belike for want of rain, which I could well 130 

Beteem them from the tempest of my eyes. 

Lys. Ay me ! for aught that I could ever read, 

Could ever hear by tale or history, 

The course of true love never did run smooth ; 

But, either it was different in blood,— 

IIe)\ 0 cross ! too high to be enthrall’d to low. 

Lys, Or else misgraffed in respect of years,— 

Her, 0 spite ! too old to be engaged to young, 

Lys. Or else it stood upon the choice of friends,— 

Her. 0 hell! to choose love by another’s eyes. 140 

Lys. Or, if there were a sympathy in clioice, 

War, death, or sickness did lay siege to it, 

Making it momentany as a sound, 

Swift as a shadow, short as any dream ; 

Brief as the lightning in the collied night, 

That, in a spleen, unfolds both heaven and earth, 

And ere a man hath power to say ‘ Behold 1 ’ 

The jaws of darkness do devour it up : 

So quick bright things come to confusion. 

Hej\ If then true lovers have been ever cross’d, 150 

It stands as an edict in destiny : 

Then let us teach our trial patience, 

Because it is a customary cross, 

As due to love as thoughts and dreams and sighs, 

Wishes and tears, poor fancy’s followers. 

Lys. A good persuasion : therefore, hear me, Hermia. 

I have a widow aunt, a dowager 
Of great revenue, and she hath no child : 

From Athens is her house remote seven leagues ; 
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AikI slie respects lue as her only sun. 16*0 

There, ^^entle Ilernija, may I marry thee ; 

And to that place the sharp Atlieiiiaii hi^v 
Cannot })ursiie us. If thou lovest me then, 

Steal forth thy fathers house tu-moirow night; 

And in the wood, a league without the town, 

Where I did meet thee once with Helena, 

To do observance to a morn of May, 

There will I .stay for thee. 

Her. My good ly'saiider ! 

I swear to thee, by Cupid’s strongest bow, 

By his best arrow with the golden head, 170 

B>y tile simjilioity of Venus’ doves, 

By that which kiiitteth souls and ])ros})ers loves, 

And by that tire which biirn’d the Carthage queen, 

AVhen tlie false Troyan under sail was seen, 

By all the vows that ever men have broke, 

In number more than ever women spoke, 

In that same place thou hast appointed me, 

To-morrow truly will I meet with thee. 
l^s. Keep promise, love. Look, here comes Helena. 

Enter Helena. 

Her, God speed fair Helena ! wliither away t 150 

IIel. Call you me fair ? that fair again unsay. 

Demetrius loves your fair : 0 happy fair ! 

\our eyes are lode-stars ; and your tongue’s sweet air 
More tuneable than lark to shepherd’s ear, 

V lien wheat is green, when hawthorn buds ajipear. 

Sickness is catching ; 0, w^’ere favour so, 

Yours wmuld I catch, fair Hennia, ere I go ; 

My ear should catch your voice, my eye your eye. 

My tongue should catch 3mur tongue’s sweet melotlvL 
Were the world mine, Demetrius being bated, 

The rest I dd give to be to c-ou ti’anslated. 

0, teach me how you look, and with what art 


190 
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V^jii 8\vMy tlie motion of Demetrius’ heart. 

Her. 1 frown upon him, yet he loves me still. 

IJel. O that your frowns would teach iny smiles such skill! 
Her. I give liim curses, yet he gives me love. 

IIel. O that my prayers could such alFection move! 

Her. The more I hate, the more he follows me. 

Hel. The more I love, the more he hateth me. 

Her. His folly, Helena, is no fault of mine, 2(H} 

11 el. None, hut your heauty: would that fault were mine ! 
Her. Take comfort: he no more shall see my face ; 
Lysander and myself will fly this place. 

Before the time I did Lysander see, 

Seem’d Athens as a paradise to me : 

O, tlicn, what graces in my love do dwell, 

That he hath turn’d a heaven unto a hell ! 

Lys. Helen, to you our minds we will unfold : 

To-morrow night, when Pluehe doth behold 

Her silver visage in the watery glass, 210 

Decking with liquid pearl the bladed grass, 

A time that lovers’ flights doth still conceal, 

Through Athens’ gates have we devised to steal. 

Her. And in the wood, where often you and I 
Upon faint primrose-beds were wont to lie, 

Emptying our bosoms of their counsel sweet, 

There my Lysander and myself shall meet; 

And thence from Athens turn away our eyes, 

To seek new friends and stranger com})anies. 

Farewell, sweet playfellow: pray thou for us ; 220 

And good luck grant thee thy Demetrius 1 
Keep word, Lysander: w'e must starve our sight 
From lovers’ food till morrow deep midnight. 

Lys. I will, my Hermia. [Exit Eerm. 

Helena, adieu: 

As you on him, Demetrius dote on you ! [Exit 

Hel. How happy some o’er other some can be ! 

Through Athens I am thought as fair as she. 
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Bufc what of that? Demetrius tliiiiks not so; 

He will not know what all but he do know: 

And as he errs, doting on Hennia’s eyes, 230 

So I, admiring of his qualities: 

Things base and vile, holding no quantity, 

Love can transpose to form and dignity: 

Love looks not with the eyes, but with the mind; 

And therefore is wdng’d Ciq)id painted blind ; 

Nor hath Love’s mind of any judgement taste ; 

Wings and no eyes figure unheedy haste : 

And therefore is love said to he a cliild, 

Because in choice he is so oft 1)eguiled. 

As waggish boys in game tlicniselves forswear, 240 

So the boy Love is perjured everywhere : 

For ere Demetrius look’d on Hermi<i’s eyiie, 

He hail’d down oaths that lie was only mine ; 

And when this hail some heat from Hermia felt, 

So he dissolved, and showers of oatlis did melt. 

I will go tell him of fair Ilermia’s (light: 

Then to the wood will h(‘ to-morrow night 
Pursue her; and for this intelligenee 
If I have thanks, it is a dt^ar expiujsc,: 

But herein mean T to enrich niy pain, 250 

To have his siglit tliither and back again. \^ExU. 

ScKNK 11. Athens. Quince’s house. 

Enter QiriNCE, Snuo, Bottom, FraiTE, Snout, and 
*Starvklinu. 

Quin. Is all our c{)m})any lie re ? 

Bot. You were best to call them geiu^rally, man by man, 
according to the scrii). 

Quin. Here is the scroll of every man’s name, which is 
thought fit, through all Atlnms, to play in our interlude 
before the duke and tlie duchess, on his wedding-day at 
night. 
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Bot. First, good Peter Quince, say what the play treats 
on, then read the names of the actors, and so ^row to a 
point. ■ r; JQ ; 

Qiim. Marry, our play is, The most lamentable comedy," 
and most cruel death of Pyramus and Thisby. 

Bot. A very good piece of work, I assure you, and a merry. 
Now, goocl Peter Quince, call forth your actors by the scroll. 
Masters, spread yourselves. 

Quin. Answer as I call you. Nick Bottom, the weaver. 
Bot. Beady. Name what part I am for, and proceed. 

Qxdn. You, Nick Bottom, are set down for Pyramus. 

Bot. What is P^u’amus % a lover, or a tyrant ? 

Quin. A lover, that kills himself most gallant for love. 20 
Bot. Tliat will ask some tears in the true performing of it: 
if I do it, let the audience look to their eyes ; I will move 
storms, I will condole in some measure. To the rest: yet 
my chief humour is for a tyrant: I could play Ercles rarely, 
or a part to tear a cat in, to make all split. , 

Tlie raging rocks 
And sliivering shocks 
Shall break the locks 
Of prison gates ; 

And Phihbu.s’ car 30. 

Shall shine from far 
And make and mar 
The foolish Fates. 

This was lofty ! Now name the rest of the players. This is 
Ercles’ vein, a tyrant’s vein ; a lover is more condoling. 

Quin. Francis Flute, the bellows-meiider. 

Flxb. Here, Peter Quince. 

Quin. Flute, you must take Thisby on you. 

Flu. What is Thisby ? a wandering kniglit ? 

Quin. It is the lady that Pyrannis must love. 40 

Flu. Nay, faith, let not me play a woman ; I have a beard 
coming. 
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Quin, That^s all one : you shall play it in a mask, and you 
may speak as small as you -udll. 

£ot. All I may hide my face, let me play Thisby too, I’ll 
speak in a monstrous little voice, ‘Thisne, Thisiie;’ ^ Ah 
Pyramus, my lover dear ! thy Thisby den,r, and lady dear ! ’ 

Quin. JS'o, no ; you must play Pyramus : and, Flute, you 
Thisby. 

Bot. Well, proceed. bO 

Qitm. Robin Starveling, the tailor. 

jStao\ Here, Peter Quince. 

Qtcin. Robin Starveling, you must play Thisby’s mother. 
Tom Snout, the tinker. 

Snout. Here, Peter Quince. 

Qicin. You, Pyramus’ father: myself, Tliisby’s fatlier. 
Snug, the joiner ; you, the lion’s part; and, I hope, here is a 
play fitted. 

Snug. Have you the lion’s part written'i: [iray you, if it b<‘, 
give it me, for I am slow of study. (Jd 

Quin. You may do it extempore, for it is nothing Imt 
roaring. 

Bot. Let me play the lion too: I wiJl roar, that I will d») 
any man’s heart good to hear me ; 1 will roar, that 1 will 
make the duke say ‘Let him roar again, let him roar again.’ 

Qioin. All you should do it too terribly, you would fright 
the duchess and the ladies, that they would shriek ; and that 
were enough to hang us all. 

All. That would hang us, every mother’s son. d‘) 

Bot. I grant you, friends, if that you should fright th<‘ 
ladies out of their wits, they would have no more discretion 
but to hang us : but I will aggravate my voiee so tlia,t I will 
roar you as gently as any sucking dove ; 1 will roar you an 
’twere any nightingale. 

Qu-in. You can jday no part but Pyivimus ; for 7'yranius is 
a sweet-faced man ; a })ro})er man, as one shall siai in a 
summer’s day ; a most lovely gentleniau-like man : therefore 
you must needs play Pyramus. 
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Bot. Well, I will undertake it. What heard were I best 
to pla}^ it in ? 80 

Quin. Why, what you will. 

Bot. I will discharge it in either your straw-colour beard, 
your orange-tawny beard, your purple-in-grain beard, or 
your French-crown-colour beard, your perfect yellow. 

Quin. Some of your French crowns have no hair at all, and 
then yon will play barefaced. But, masters, here are your 
parts : and I am to entreat you, request you and desire you, 
to eon them Ijy to-morrow night; and meet me in the palace 
wood, a mile without the town, by moonlight ; there will we 
rehearse, for if we meet in the city, we shall be dogged with 
company, and our devices known, In the meantime I will 
diaw a bill of ]iroperties, such as our play wants. I jira^' 
you, fail me not, 93 

Bot. We will meet ; and there we may rehearse most 
obscenely and courageously. Take pains ; be perfect: adieu. 

Qvin, At the duke’s oak w(‘ meet. 

Bot. Enough ; hohl or cut bow-.strings. '[Exeunt. 


ACT 11. 

Scene T. A 'ivood oiem* Athens, 

Enter, from o}')<posite s'ulcs, a Fairy, and Puck. 

Puck. How now, s}>irit ! whither wander you ? 
FaL Over hill, over dale. 

Thorough bush, thorough brier, 

Over park, over jiale, 

Thorougb Hood, thorough fire, 

I do wander every where. 

Swifter than the moon’s sphere ; 

And I serve the fairy queen, 

To dew lier orbs iqion the green. 

The cowslips tall her pensioners he 


10 
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In their gold coats spots yon see ; 

Those be rubies, fairy favours,- 
In those freckles live their savours : 

I must go seek some dewdrops here 
And hang a pearl in every cowslip’s ear. 

Farewell, thou lob of spirits ; 1 ’ll be gone : 

Our queen and all her elves come here anon. 

P^ick. The king doth keep his revels here to-night: 

Take heed the queen come not within his sight; 

For Oberon is passing fell and wrath, 20 

Because that she as her attendant hath 
A lovely boy, stolen from an Indian king ; 

She never had so sweet a changeling ; 

And jealous Oberon would have the child 
Knight of his train, to trace the forests wild ; 

But she perforce withholds the loved boy, 

Crowns him with flowers and makes him all her joy : 

And now they never meet in grove or green, 

By fountain clear, or spangled starlight sheen, 

But they do squai’e, that all their elves for fear 30 

Creep into’acorn-cups and hide them there. 

FaL Either I mistake your .shape and making quite, 

Or else you are that shrewd and knavish sprite 
Call’d Robin Goodfellow: are not you he 
That frights the maidens of tlie villagery; 

Skim milk, and sometimes labour in the quern 
And bootless make the breathless housewife churn; 

And sometime make the drink to bear no barm ; 

Mislead night-wanderers, laughing at their harm ? 

Those that Hobgoblin call you and sweet Puck, 40 

You do their work, and they shall have good luck: 

Are not you he ? 

Puch. Thou speak’st aright; 

I am that merry wanderer of the night. 

I jest to Oberon and make him smile 
V/hen I a fat and bean-fed horse beguile, 
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Neighing in likeness of a lilly foal: 

And sometime lurk I in a gossip’s bowl, 

In very likeness of a roasted crab, 

And when she drinks, against her lips I bob 

And on lier wither’d dewlap pour tlie ale. 50 

The wisest aunt, telling the saddest tale, 

Sometime for tliree-foot stool mistaketh me ; 

Then slip I from beneath, down topples slie, 

And ‘ tailor’ cries, and falls into a cough ; 

And then the whole quire hohl their hips and laugh, 

And waxen in their mirth and neeze and svyear 
A merrier hour w'as never wasted there. 

But, room now, fairy ! here comes Oberon. 

FaL And here my mistress. Would that he were gone ! 

Enter, from one side, Obehon, vdth his train; from- the other, 
Titania, v'ith hors. 

Ohe. Ill met l)y moonlight, j>roiid Titania. GO 

Tikt. What, jeah.ms Oberon ! Fairies, skip hence: 

T have forsworn his bed and company. 

Ohe. Tariy, rasli wanton : am not I tliy lord ? 

Tikt. Tlwn I must be thy lady : but I know 
Wlien thou liast stol(in away from fairy land, 

And in the sliape of Oorin .sat all day, 

Playing on })i})es of corn and versing love 
To amorous Phillida. Wliy art thou her(‘, 

Come from the farthest ste])pe of India? 

But that, forsootli, the iKmncing Amazon, 70 

V'^onr buskin’d mistresH and your warrior love, 

''I’o Th(\s(ms must l)e we<lded, and yon come 
'To give their he<l joy and ])roH])erity. 

Ohe. How canst thou ilius for shame, Titania, 

(Uanc(‘ at my credit with IHppolyta, 

Knowing I know thy love to Theseus? 

Didst thou not h‘ad liim tlirough th<j glimmering niglit 
From lAu’igenia, whom he ravished ? 
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And make liim with fair break his faith, 

With Ariadne and Antiopa? 80 

Tita. These are the forgeries of jealousy : 

And never, since the middle summer’s spring, 

Met we on hill, in dale, forest or mead, 

By paved fountain or by laishy In-ook, 

Or in tlie beached margent of the sea. 

To dance our ringlets to the whistling wind, 

But with thy brawls thou hast disturb’d our sport. 

Tlierefore the winds, ])iping to us in vain, 

As in revenge, have suck’d up from the sea 
Contagious fogs ; wliich falling in tlie land 90 

Have every pelting river made so proud 
Tliat they Jiave overborne their continents : 

The ox hath therefore stretch’d his yoke in vain, 

The ploughman lost liis sweat, and the green corn 
Hatli rotted ere Ids youth attain’d a beard; 

The fold stands empty in the ilrowned held, 

And crows are fatted with the murrion flock ; 

The nine men’s morris is fill’d up with mud, 

And the quaint ma:^es in the wanton green 

For lack of tread are undistinguishable : 100 

The human mortals want their winter cheer; 

No night is now with hymn or carol blest: 

Therefore the moon, the governess of floods, 

Pale in her anger, washes all the air, 

That rheumatic diseases do abound : 

And thorough this distemperature we see 
The seasons alter : hoary-headed frosts 
Fall in the fresh lap of the crimson rose, 

And on old Hiems’ thin and icy crown 

A n odorous chaplet of sweet summer buds 110 

Is, as in mockery, set : the spring, the summer. 

The childing autumn, angry winter, change 
Their wonted liveries, and the mazed world, 

By their increase, now knows not which is which : 
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And tliis same progeny of evils comes 
From our debate, from our dissension ; 

We are tlieir parents and original. 

Ohe? Do you amend it tlieii; it lies in you : 

Why should Titania cross her Olicroii ? 

I do but beg a little eliangeling boy, 120 

To be my henchman. 

Tita. Set your heart at rest; 

The fairy land buys not the child of me. 

His mother was a votaress of my order: 

And, in tlie spiced Indian air, l>y night, 

Full often hath slie gossi]-)’!! by my side, 

And sat with me on Ne])tline’s yellow sands, 

Marking tlie embarked traders on the flood, 

When we have laugh’d to see the sails conceive 
And grow big-bellied with the wanton wind ; 

Which she, with pretty and with swimming gait ^ 130 

Following,—her womb then rich with m\' young scpiire,— 
Would imitate, and sail upon the land, 

To fetch me trifles, and return again. 

As froin a voyage, rich with merchandise. 

Rut she, l)eing mortal, of that hoy did die ; 

And for lier sake do I rear up her l>oy, 

And for her sake I will not part with him. 

Ohe. How long within this wood intend you stay? 

Tita. Perchance till after Theseus’ wedding-day. 

If you will ])atieiitly dance in our round 140 

And see our moonlight revels, go with us ; 

If not, slum me, and I will spare your liaunts. 

OhP; Give me that lioy, and I will go with thee. 

Tita. Not for thy fairy kingdom. Fairies, away ! 

We shall cliide downright, if I longer stay. 

i&it Titanui with lw.r train. 
Obr. Welf, go tliy way : thou shalt not from this grove 
Till I torment thee for tins injury. 

My gentle Puck, come hither. Thou I’cmcmberest 

H 
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Since once I sat upon a }>roinoiitoi‘y, 

And heard a laennaid on a dolphin’s back 
Uttering such dulcet and harmonious breath 
That the rude sea grew civil at her song 
And certain stars shot madly from their spheres, 

To hear the sea-maid’s music. 

Puck. I remember. 

Ohe. That very time T saw, but thou couldst not, 
Flying ])etween the cold moon and the earth, 

(Ja|)i(l all arm’d : a certain aim he took 
At a fair vestal throned by the west. 

And loosed his love-shaft smartly from his bow, 

As it should pierce n. hundred thousand hearts ; 

Dut I miglit see young Cujnd’s fiery shaft 
f^ucuchM in the chaste beams of the watery moon, 
And the imperial votaress ]>nssed on, 

In maiden meditatiun, fancy-free. 

V'et mark’d t where the bolt of Cupid fell: 

It fell upon a little western flower, 

Deforc, inilk-wliiiej now purple with love’s wound, 
And maidens call it love-in-idleiiess. 

F<d.(‘h nu! that fl<)Wer ; tlie herb I shew’d thee once : 
’hhe juie(‘ of it on slc.e]>ing eye-lids laid 
Will makt^ oi‘ man or woman madly dote 
U|)on the next liv(‘ creature that it sees. 

Fetch me. this herb ; and be thou here again 
Ere the hwirdhan ean swim a league. 

/VcA I ’ll })ut a girdle round about the earth 
In forty minuU‘s. 

Obc. Ifaviiig onct; this juice, 

I ’ll wat<h '’I'itania when she is asleep, 

An<l <Iroj) thi- liquor of it in her eyes. 

’riuj moxt thing then she waking looks upon, 
lie it on linn, hear, or wolf, or Indl, 

On mc<ldling monkey, or on busy ape, 

She sliall j>ursue it with the soul of love: 
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And ere I take tins charm from off her sight, 

As I can take it with another herb, 

I ’ll make her render np her page to me. 

But who comes here ? I am invisible ; 

And I will overhear their conference. 

Enter Demetrius, Helena folloiving Mm, 

Bern. I love thee not, therefore pursue me not. 

Where is Lysander and fair Hermia ? 

The one I ’ll slay, the other slayeth me. 190 

Thou told st me they were stolen unto this wood ; 

And here am I, and wode within this wood, 

Because I cannot meet my Hermia. 

Hence, get thee gone, and follow me no more. 

liel. You draw me, you hard-hearted adamant; 

But yet you draw not iron, for my heart 
Is ti'ue as steel: leave you your power to di‘aw, 

And I shall have no power to follow you. 

Bern. Do I entice you ? do I speak you fair ? 

Or, rather, do I not in plainest truth 200 

Tell you. I do not, nor I cannot love you ? 

Bet. And even for that do I love yon the more. 

I am your spaniel; and, Demetrius, 

The more 3 mu beat me, I will fawn on you : 

Use me but as your spaniel, spurn me, strike me, 

Neglect me, lose me ; only give me leave, 

Unworthy as I am, to follow 3 ^ 011 . 

What worser place can I beg in 3 mur love,— 

And 3 "et a place of high respect wdth me,— 

Than to be used as you use your dog ? 210 

Bern. Tempt not too much the hatred of nu’ spirit, 

For I am sick when I do look on thee. 

TIel. And I am sick when I look not on 3 mu. 

Bern. You do impeach your modest 3 ’ too much. 

To leave the city and commit 3 ^ourself 
Into the hands of one that loves 3^011 not j 
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To trust tlie opportunity of night 
Ami the ill counsel of a desert place 
With the ricli worth of your virginity. 

lUL Your virtue is luy privilege for that. 220 

It is not nig’lit when I do see your face, 

Therefore I think I am not in the night; 

Noi‘ doth tin's wood lack worlds of compan}', 

For 3^011 in niy respect are all the world : 

Then how can it be said I am alone, 

When all the world is here to look on me ? 

Lem. I ’ll run from thee and hide me in the brakes, 

And leave tliee to the mercj' of wild beasts. 

Hel. The wildest hath not sucli a heart as you. 

Hun when you will, the story shall be changed : 230 

Apollo flies, and Daphne holds the chase ; 

Tlie dove pursue.s the griffin ; the mild hind 
Makes speed to catch the tiger; bootless speed, 

When cowardice pursues and valour flies. 

Lera. I will not stay thy questions; let me go; 

Or, if thou follow' me, do not believe 
But I shall do thee miscliief in the wood. 

Hel. Ay, in the temple, in the town, the field, 

\ on do me mischief. Fie, Demetrius ! 

Your ’wrongs do set a scandal on my sex : 2d0 

We cannot figlit for love, as men inaj^ dp ; 

We should he woo’d and were not made to woo. \_Exit Dem. 

I ’ll follow thee and make a heaven of hell, 

To die upon the liand I love so well. [ Exit. 

Ohe.^ Fare thee well, nymph : ere he do leave this grove, 
Tlioii shalt fly liim and he shall .seek thy love. 

Re-enter Puck. 

Hast thou the flower there? Welcome, wanderer. 

Pud'. Ay, there it is. 
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A MIDvSUMMER-XIOHT’S DREAM. 

Where oxlips and the nodding violet grows, 250 

Quite over>oauopied with luscious 'woodbine, 

With sweet niusk-roses and with eglantine : 

There sleeps Titiuiia sometime of the night, 

Liiird in these flowers wnth dances and delight; 

And there the snake throws liei* cnameird skin, 

Weed wide enough to w’ra}) a fairy in ; 

And 'with the juice of this Ill streak her eyes, 

And make her full of hateful fantasies. 

Take thou some of it, and seek tlu'ongh this grove : 

A sweet Athenian lady is in love 260 

With a disdainfid youth : anoint his eyes ; 

But do it when the next thing he espies 
May be the lady : thou shalt know the man 
By the Athenian garments he hath on. 

Effect it with some care that he may prove 
More fond on lier than she upon her love : 

And look thou meet me ere the first cock crow. 

Puck. Fear not, my lord, your servant shall do so. [^Exeunt. 


Scene II. Another ixirt of the wood. 
Enter Titania, with her train. 

Tita. Come, now a roundel and a fairy song ; 

Then, for the third part of a minute, hence ; 

Some to liill cankers in the musk-rose buds. 

Some war with rere-mice for their leathern wings, 

To make my small elves coats, and some keep back 
The clamorous owd that nightly hoots and wonders 
At our quaint spirits. Sing me now asleep ; 

Then to your offices and let me rest. 

Fairies’ Song. 

I, 

First Fairy. You spotted snakes with double tongue, 
Thorny hedgehogs, be not seen ; 
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Newts and blind-worms, do no wrong, 

Come not near our fairy queen. 

Chorus. 

Philomel, with melody 
Sing in our sweet lullaby ; 

Liilla, lulla, lullaby, lulla, lulla, lullaby: 

Never harm. 

Nor spell nor charm. 

Come our lovely lady nigh ; 

So, good night, with lullaby. 

II. 

Sec. Fairy. Weaving spiders, come not here ; 20 

Hence, you long-leggM spinners, hence ! 

Beetles black, approach not near : 

Worm nor snail, do no otience. 

Philomel, with melody, &c. 

A Fairy. Hence, away 1 now all is well: 

One aloof stand sentinel. 

{^Exeiuit Fairic,^. Titaula deeps. 

Enter Oberon, and squeezes the fl,oxer on TUan(a)s eyidids. 
Ohe. What thou seest when thou dost wake. 

Do it for thy true-love take, 

Love and languish for his sake : 

Be it ounce, or cat, or Ijcar, W 

Pard, or boar with bristle.d liair. 

In thy eye that shall apjiear 
When thou wakest, it is thy < le;ir : 

Wake when some vile thing is m.*ar. [AhvV. 

/inter Lvsandeii and JIermia. 

Zys. Pair love, you faint with wamlei-ing in the wood ; 

And to sj^eak troth, I have forgot our way : 

We hi rest us, Hermia, if you think it good, 

And tarry for the comfort of the day. 

Her. Be it so, Lysander : find you out a bed; 
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For I upon tlii.s bank will rest my head. 40 

Lys. One turf shall serve as pillow for us both ; 

One heart, one bed, two bosoms and one troth. 

Her. Nay, good Lysander ; for my sake, my dear, 

Lie further off yet, do not. lie so near. 

Lys. 0, take the sense, sweet, of my innocence ! 

Love takes the meaning in love’s conference. 

I mean, that my heai't unto yours is knit 
So that but one heart we can make of it; 

Two bosoms interchained with an oath ; 

So then two bosoms and a single troth. 50 

Then by your side no bed room me deny; 

For lying so, Hermia, I do not lie. 

Her. Lysander riddles very prettily : 

Now much beshrew my manners and my pride, 

If Hermia meant to say Lysander lied. 

But, gentle friend, for love and courtesy 
Lie further off; in human modesty, 

Such separation as may well be said 
Becomes a virtuous bachelor and a maid, 

So far be distant; and, good night, sweet friend : 60 

Thy love ne’er alter till thy sweet life end ! 

Lys. Amen, amen, to that fair prayer, say I; 

And then end life when I end loyalty 1 
Here is my bed ; sleep give thee all his rest! 

Her. With half that wish the wisher’s eyes be press’d 1 

l^They sleep. 

Enter Puck. 

Piick. Through the forest have I gone, 

But Athenian found I none, 

On whose eyes I might approve 
This flower’s force in stirring love. 

Night and silence.—Who is here ? 70 

Weeds of Athens he doth wear : 

This is he, my master said, 

Despised the Athenian maid ; 
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Enter Dkmetrius and IIklkna nmnhaf. 

Bet. Stay, though tlioii kill me, sweet J'.)eim‘tflus. 

Dem. I charge thee, hence, and do not liaunt me thns. 

Bel. Oj wilt thou darkling leave me i do not 8o. 

Eem. Stay, on thy peril: I alone will go. [Eut. 

Bel. 0 , I am out of breath in this fond chase ! 

The more my ]>iayer, tlie lesser is my grace. 

Hajipy is Hermia, where.soe’er she lies ; 00 

For she hath blessed ami attractive eyes. 

How came her eyes so briglit '! Not with salt tears : 

If .so, my eyes are oftener wash’d than liei's. 

No, no, I am as ugly as a l;)ear; 

For beasts that meet me run awa.,>^ for Fear : 

Therefore no marvel tliough ikumitrius 
Do, as a monster, iiy my prL'seiute thus. 

What wicked and dissemlding glass of mine. 

Made me compare with llenida’s H})her}' (}yne t 

But who is here '{■ Ly.sander ! on the grmiml ! .HX) 

Dead ? or asleep ? I see no blood, no wound. 

Lysauder, if you live, good sir, awake. 

[Awatinf/] And run through firt! I will for tliy sweet 
sake. 

Transparent Helena ! Nature here shows art, 

That through thy bosom makes im; Ke(^ thy heart. 

Where is Demetrius '!■ O, how fit a word 


And here the maiden, sleejnng sound, 
On the dank and dirty ground. 

Pretty soul ! she durst not lie 
Near this lack-love, this kill-cunrtesy. 
Churl, upon thy eyes I throw 
All the power this charm doth owe. 
When thou wakest, let love forbid 
Sleep his seat on thy eyelid : 

So wake when I am gone ; 

For I niust now to Oberoii. 
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Is tliat vile name to perish on my sword ! 

Hel. Do not say so, Lysander ; say not so. 

What though he love your TIermia ? Lord, what though % 
Yet Hennia still loves you : then be content. 110 

L-jjs. Content with Hennia ! No ; I do repent 
The tedious minutes I with her have spent. 

Not Hermia but Helena I love : 

Who will not change a raven for a dove % 

The will of man is by his reason sway’d ; 

And reason says you are the worthier maid. 

Things growing are not ripe until their .season : 

So I, being young, till now ripe not to iea,.son ; 

And touching now the point of human skill, 

Reason becomes the marshal to my will 120 

And leads me to your eyes, where I o’erlook 
Love’s stories written in love’s richest book. 

Hel. Wberefoi’e was I to this keen mockery born 'I 
When at your hands did I deserve this seoin 
Is’t not enough, is’t not enough, young man, 

That I did never, no, nor never can, 

Deserve a sweet look fi-om Demetrius’ eye, 

But you must flout my insufliciency ? 

Good troth, you do me wrong, good sooth, you do. 

In simh disdainful manner me to woo. 130 

But fare you well : perforce I must confess 
I thought you loixl of more true gentleness. 

O, that a lady, of one man refused, 

Should of another therefore be abused ! \_Exit. 

Lys. She .sees not Hermia. Hermia, sleep thou there : 
And never inayst thou come Lysander neai*! 

For as a surfeit of the sweetest things 
The deepest loathing to the stomach brings, 

Or as the heresies that men do leave 

Are hated most of those they did deceive, 140 

So thou, my surfeit and my heresy, 

Of all be hated, but the most of me 1 * 
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And, all my powers, address your love and might 
To honour Helen and to be her knight ! 

Her, [AwakincJ] Help rne, Lysander, help me ! do 
To pluck this crawling serpent from my l^reast! 

Ay me, for j^ity ! what a dream was liere ! 

Lysander, look how I do quake with fear : 

Methought a serpent eat my heart away, 

And you sat smiling at his cruel prey. 

Lysander ! what, removed ? Lysander ! lord ! 

What, out of hearing ? gone ? no sound, no woi'd '? 

Alack, where are you 'I speak, an if you liear ; 

Speak, of all loves 1 I swoon almost with fear. 

No ? then I well perceive you are not nigh ; 

Either death or you I dl find immediately. 

ACT HI. 

Scene I. The wood. Titcmia lying adeep. 

Enter Quince, Snug, Bottom, Flute, Snout, and 
Starveling. 

Bot. Are we all met ? 

Qum. Pat, pat; and here’s a marvellous convenient j)lace 
for our rehearsal. This green plot shall be our stagQ, this 
hawthorn-brake our tiring-house; and we will do it in action 
as we will do it before the duke. 

Bot. Peter Quince,— 

Quin. What sayest thou, bully Bottom ? 

Bot. There are things in this comedy of Pyramus and 
Thisby that will never please. Fii'st, Pyramus must diviw a 
sword to kill himself ; which the ladies cannot abide. How 
answer you that ? 11 

Snout. By ’r lakin, a parlous fear. 

Star. I believe we must leave the killing out, when all is 
done. 

Bot, Not a whit: I have a device to make all well. Write 


[Exit. 
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me a prologue ; and let tlie prologue seem to say, wo will do 
no harm with our swords and that Pyramus is not killed 
indeed ; and, for the more better assurance, tell them that I 
Pyramiis am not Pyramus, but Bottom the weaver : this 
will put them out of fear. 20 

Quin.' Wei], we will have such a pivdogue ; and it shall be 
written in eight and six. 

Bot. No, make it two more ; let it be written in eight and 
eight. 

Snout. Will not the ladies be afeard of the lion ? 

Star, I fear it, I promise you. 

Bot. Masters, you ought to con.sider with yourselves : to 
bring in—God shield us !—a lion among ladies, is a most 
dreadful thing ; for there is not a more fearful wild-fowl 
than 3 ^our lion living ; and we ought to look to’t. 30 

' Snout. Therefore another prologue must tell he is not a 
lion. 

Bot. Nay, you must name his name, and half his face must 
be seen thi'ough the lion’s neck : and he himself must speak 
through, saying thus, or to the same defect,—‘ Ladies,’—or 
‘ Fair ladies,—I would wisli you,’—or ‘ I would request you,’ 
—or ‘ I would entreat you,—not to fear, not to tremble: my 
life for yours. If you think I come hither as a lion, it 'were 
pity of my life : no, I am no such thing ; I am a man as 
other men are ; ’ and there indeed let him name his name, 
and tell them plainly he is Snug the joiner. 41 

Quin. Well, it shall be so. But there is two hard things ; 
that is, to bring the moonlight into a chamber ; for, you 
know, Pyramus and Thisby meet by moonlight. 

Snout. Doth the moon shine that night we play our play ? 

Bot. A calendar, a calendar ! look in the almanac ; find 
out moonshine, find out moonshine. 

Quin. A^es, it doth shine that night. 

Bot. Why, then may you leave a casement of the gi'eat 
chamber window, where we play, open, and the moon may 
shine in at the casement. 51 
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Quin. Ay ; or else one must come in with a ]>usli of tliorns 
and a lantliorn, and say he comes to disfigure, or t() ]»res«mt, 
the person of Moonshine. Then, there is anotlier thing ; wo 
must have a wall in the great chamber; for Py ram us and 
Thishy, says the story, did talk through the chink ol a. wall. 

Snout. You can never bring in a wall. What say yon, 
Bottom ? b8 

Bot. Some man or other must present Wall : and lot Inni 
have some plaster, or some loam, or some I’Diigli-cast aitout 
hf.m, to signify wall; or let him hold his fingers thus, and 
through that cranny shall Pyranius and Thisby whis])er. 

Quin. If that may be, then all is well, (..'(.inio, sit down, 
every mother’s son, and rehearse your parts. Pyramns, y«>n 
begin : when you have spoken your speech, enter into that 
brake: and so every one according to liis cue. 

Enter Puck hekind. 

Puch. What hempen home-spuns have we swaggering liero, 
So near the cradle of the fairy queen ? 

What, a play toward ! I ’ll be an aiulitor ; 

An actor too perhaps, if I see cau.se. 70 

Qum. Speak, Pyramus. Thisby, stand fortli. 

Bot. Thisby, the flowers of odious savours sweet,— 

Quin. Odours, odours. 

Bot. -odours savours sweet : 

So hath thy breath, rny dearest Thislyy dcjir. 

But hark, a voice ! stay thou but here a \vhih‘, 

And by and by I will to thee appear. [ AhvV. 

Puck A stranger Pyramas tliau e’er idayed beiv. \k\rif. 
Fht. Must I speak now ? 7 < > 

Qum. Ay, marry, must you; for you must iinder.stuud be 
goes but to see a noise that he heard, and is to conn; again. 

Flu. Most radiant Pyramus, most lily-wdiito of line. 

Of colour like the red rose on triiunpbant Imier, 

Most brisky juvenal and eke most lovely Jew, 
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As true as truest horse that yet would never tire, 

I’ll meet thee, Pyraiuus, at Ninny’s tomb; 

Quill, ‘Ninus’ tomb,’ man : why, yon must not speak that 
yet; that yon answer to Pyramns : you speak all your part 
at once, cues and all. Pyramus enter . 3 ’-our cue is past; it 
is, ‘ never tire.’ 90 

Flu, O,—As true as truest horse, that yet would never 
tire. 

Re-enter Puck, mid Bottom with an ass\s head. 

Bot. If I were fair, Thisby, I were only thine. 

Quin. O monstrous ! O strange ! we are haunted. Pray, 
masters ! fly, masters ! Help ! 

\_F,veunt Quince^ Snuejy Flute, Snout, and Starveling. 
Fuel'. I ’ll follow you, I ’ll lead you about a round, 

Through bog, through bush, through brake, through brier : 
Sometime a horse I’ll be, sometime a hound, 

A hog, a headless hear, sometime a fire ; 

And neigh, and bark, and grunt, and roar, and burn, 100 
Like horse, hound, hog, bear, fire, at every turn. \^E,vit. 

Bot. Why do tliey run away ? this is a knavery of them to 
make me afoard. 


enter Snout. 

Snout. 0 Bottom, thou art changed ! what do I see on 
thee ? 

Bot. What do you see ? you see an ass-head of your own, 
do you ? l^Exit Snout. 

Re-enter Quince. 

Qu:in. Bless thee, Bottom 1 bless thee I thou art trans¬ 
lated. {E,vit. 109 

Bot. I see their knavery : this is to make an ass of me ; 
to fright me, if they could. But I will not stir from this 
y)lace, do what they can : I will walk up and down here, and 
I will sing, that they shall hear I am not afraid. [Sings. 
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The ousel cock so bla.ck of hue, 

AV'itli orange-tawny bill, 

The throstle with his note so true, 

The wren with little quill,— 

Tzia. [Jzi'ah’n(/] What angel wak(‘s me from niv llowny 
bed? 

Boi. [Siut^s] The finch, tlie sparrow and tin* lark, 1 l'(* 

The plain-song cuckoo gray, 

Whose note full many a man dotli mark, 

And dares not answer nay ;— 

for, indeed, who would set his wit to so fool is!i a bird / who 
would give a bird the lie, though he ciy ‘cuckoo^ m‘\'er so / 
7^zU/. I pray thee, gentle mortal, sing agaaii : 

Mine ear is much enamour’d of thy note ; 

So is mine eye enthralled to thy sha])o ; 

And thy fair virtue’s force perfoine df>th move me 
On the first view to say, to swear, I lov(* tlH‘C‘. 

Boi. Metliinks, mistress, you should have litth* i'<*aHon for 
that: and yet, to say tlie truth, reason and love k(‘ep little 
company together now-a-days ; the more t}H‘ ]»ity that wmu* 
honest neighbours will not make them friemis. Nay, 1 can 
gleek upon occasion. 

Tzta. Thou art as wise as thou art beautiful. 

BoL Not so, neither : but if I bad wit (uiougli to g<*t. out 
of this wood, I have enough to serve mine own turn. 

TzUi. Out of this wood do not desire to go : 

Thou shalt remain here, whether thou wilt oi' no. ]4o 

I am a spirit of no common rate : 

The summer still doth tend upon my state ; 

And I do love thee : therefore, go w'itli me; 

I’ll give thee fairies to attend on thee, 

And they shall fetch thee jewels from tlui d(M‘p, 

And sing while thou on pressed flowers <lost sleep ; 

And I will purge thy mortal grossness so 
That thou shalt like an aii'y spirit go. 

Peaseblossom ! Cobweb ! Motli! ami Mustards^vil! 
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Enter Pease blossom, Cobweb, Moth, ami Mustardseed. 

Peas. Ready, 

Coh. And I. 

Moth. And I. 

Mus. And I. 

^4?^. Where shall we go ? 150 

Tita. Be kind and courteous to this gentleman ; 

Hop in his walks and gambol in his eyes ; 

Feed him with apricocks and dewberries, 

With purple grapes, green figs, and mulberries ; 

The honey-hags steal from the humble-bees, 

And for night-tapers crop their waxen thighs 
And light them at the fiery glow-wornrs eye.s, 

To have my love to bed and to arise ; 

And pluck the wings from painted butterflies 

To fan the moonbeams from his sleeping eyes : 160 

Nod to him, elves, and do him courtesies. 

Peas. Hail, mortal! 

Coh. Hail! 

Moth. Hail! 

Mus. Hail! 

'Bot: I cry your worships mercy, heartily : I beseech your 
worship’s name 
Coh. Cobweb. 

Bot. I shall desire you of more acquaintance, good Master 
Cobweb: if I cut my finger, I sliall make bold with you. 
Your name, honest gentleman ? 171 

Peas. Peaseblossom, 

Bot. I pray you, commend me to Mistress Squash, your 
mother, and to Master Peascod, your father. Good Master 
Peaseblossom, I shall desire you of more acquaintance too. 
Your name, I beseech you, sir? 

Mus. Mustardseed. 

Bot. Good Master Mustardseed, I know your patience well: 
that same cowardly, giant-like ox-beef hath devoured many 
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a gentleman of yonr lioiise : I promise you your kindred'hath 
made my eyes water ere now. I desii’e yoiu* more acquaint- 
aiice, good Master Miistai-dseed. 132 

Tita. Come, wait upon him ; lead him to my bower. 

The moon metliinks looks witli a wadei-y e}-o ; 

And when slie weeps, weeps eveiy little llower, 

Lamenting some enforced chastity. 

Tie up my love’s tongue, bring him silently. 

ScKi^E IL A'liother ‘part t/i(> wood. 

Enter OnwRoN’. 

Ohe. I wonder if Titan ia he awaked ; 

Then, what it \vas tint ne.xt c:iin(‘ in Inn- (‘ye, 

Which she must dote on in (‘xtrcniity. 

Enter Ihrcic. 

Here comes my niessen.ger. 

ilow now, mad spirit 1 

What night-rido now abcmt this haunted grov(‘? 

Puch. My mistniss with a nionstci- is in Ion*. 

Near to her close and conM(‘c.i’at<;d l>owt“i'. 

While she was in lum dull and sh‘epiug hour, 

A crew of patches, rude mechanicals, 

Tliat work for bread upon Atlumian stallH, 30 

Were met together to i*(‘h(‘ars(‘ a. ]»lay 
Intended for gn^at Tlu'seus’ nuptial-day. 

The shallowest thick-skin of that hai-ium sort, 

Wlio Pyranms presmited, in tljeir sp(»i-t 
Forsook Ids scene and enter’d in a hrake : 

When I did him at this advanhvgc* take, 

An ass’s nole T fix(‘d on his head : 

Anon his Thishe must b(‘ answin-cd. 

And forth my mimic comes. When they him S})V. 

As wild geese that tin* creeping fowh‘r (*ye, 
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Or nisset-pated clinu(vlis, many in sort, 

Rising and cawing at the gun’s report, 

Sever themselves and madly sweep tlie sky, 

So, at liis sight, away his fellows fly ; 

And, at oiir stamp, here o’er and o’er one falls ; 

He murder cries and help fi*oin Athens calls. 

Their sense thus weak, lost with their fears thus strong, 
Made senseless things begin to do tliein wrong ; 

For briers and thorns at their apparel snatch ; 

Some, sleeves; some, hats; from yielders all things catch. 30 
I led them on in this distracted fear, 

And left sweet Pyi'amus translated there : 

When in that moment, so it came to pass, 

Titania waked and straightwa\' loved an ass. 

ahe. This falls out better than I could di'vise. 

Bat hast thou yet latch’d the Athenian’s eye.s 
With the love-juice, as I did bid thee do? 

]^ucl\ I took him sleeping,—that is finish’d too,— 

And the Athenian woman by his side ; 

That, when he waked, of force she must be eyed. 40 

Enter Hermia and Demetrius. 

Ohe. Stand close : this is the same Athenian. 

Puch. This is the woman, but not this the man. 

Dem. 0, why rebuke yon him that loves you so ? 

Lay breath so bitter on your bitter foe. 

Her. Now I but chide ; but I should use thee worse, 

For thou, I fear, hast given me cause to curse. 

If thou hast slain Lysander in his sleep, 

Being o’er shoes in blood, plunge in the deep, 

And kill me too. 

The snn was not so tme unto the day 50 

As lie to me : would he have stolen away 
From sleeping Hermia? I’ll believe as soon 
This whole earth may be bored and that the moon 

c 
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May through tlie centre creep and so displease 
Her lu’otliers noontide with the Antipodes. 

It cannot be but thou hast murder’d him ; 

So should a murderer look, so dead, so grim. 

Dem. So should the murder’d look, and so should I, 
Pierced through the heart with your stern cruelty : 

Yet you, tlie murderer, look as bright, as clear, 60 

As yonder Yenus in her glimmering sphere. 

Her. What’s this to my Lysander? where is he? 

All, good Demetrius, wilt thou give him me ? 

Dem. I had rather give his carcass to my hounds. 

Her. Out, dog I out, cur ! thou driv’st me past the bounds 
Of maiden’s patience. Hast thou slain him, then ? 
Henceforth be never number’d among men ! 

0, once tell true, tell true, even for my sake ! 

Durst thou have look’d upon hiin being awake. 

And hast thou kill’d liim sleeping ? 0 brave touch 1 . 70 

Could not a w^orin, an adder, do so much ? 

An adder did it; for with doubler tongue 
Than thine, thou serpent, never adder stung. 

Dem. You spend your passion on a misprised mood : 

I am not guilty of Lysander’s blood ; 

Nor is he dead, for aught that I can tell. 

Her. I pray thee, tell me then that he is well. 

Dem. An if I could, what should I get therefore ? 

Her. A privilege never to see me more. 

And from thy hated presence part I so : 80 

See me no more, whether he be dead or no. [Exit. 

Dem. There is no following her in this fierce vein : 

Here therefore for a while I will remain. 

So sorrow’s heaviness doth heavier grow 
For debt that bankrupt sleep doth sorrow owe ; 

Which now in some slight measure it will pay. 

If for his tender here I make some stay. 

[Lies dovm and sleeps, 

Obe. What hast thou done ? thou hast nvistaken quite 
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And laid tlie love-juice on some true-love’s sight: 

Of thy misprision must perforce ensue 90 

Some true love turn’d and not a false turn’d true, 

Fiiclc. Then fate o’er-rules, that, one man holding troth, 

A million fail, confounding oath on oath. 

Obe. About the wood go swifter than the wind. 

And Helena of Athens look thou find : 

All fancy-sick she is and pale of cheer, 

With sighs of love, that costs the fi’esh blood dear : 

By some illusion see thou bring her here : 

I ’ll charm his eyes against she do appear. 

I go, I go ; look how I go, 100 

Swifter than arrow from the Tartar’s bow. \Exit. 

Ohe. Flower of this purple dye. 

Hit with Gupid’s archery, 

Sink in apple of his eye. 

When his love he doth, espy, 

Let lier shine as gloriously 
As the Venus of the sky. 

When thou wak’st, if she be by, 

Beg of her for remedy. 

Re-enter Puck. 

Captain of our fairy band, 110 

Helena is here at hand ; 

And tlie youth, mistook by me. 

Pleading for a lover’s fee. 

Shall we their fond pageant see ? 

Lord, wliat fools these mortals be ! 

Stand aside : the noise they make 
Will cause Demetrius to awake. 

Then will two at once woo one ; 

That must needs be sport alone ; 

And those things do best please me 120 

That befall preposterously. 


Puck, 

Ohe. 

Puck. 
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Enter Lysander and Helena. 

A?/,?. Why siliould you think that I should woo in scorn ? 

Scorn and derision never come in tears : 

Look, when I vow, I weep ; and vows so horn, 

In their nativity all truth appears. 

How can these things in me seem scorn to you, 

Bearing the badge of faith, to prove them true? 

11 el. You do advance your cunning more and more. 

When truth kills truth, O devilish-lioly fray ! 

These vows are Hermia’s : will you give her o’er? 13 

Weigh oath with oath, and you will nothing weigh : 

Your vows to her and me, put in two scales. 

Will even w'eigh, and both as light as tales. 

A;//,S’. I had no judgement when to her T swore. 

11 eh Nor none, in my mind, now you give her o’er. 

A?/.?. Demetrius loves her, and he loves not you. 

Dm. [;1 vm,/v?.*//] O Helen, goddess, nymph, ]:)erfect, divine 
To what, my love, shall I compare thine eyne ? 

(hystal is muddy. O, how ripe in show 

Thy lil‘)S, those kissing cherries, tempting grow ! 14 

That pure congeah’d white, high Taurus’ snow’, 

Fann’d with the eastern wund, turns to a crow 
When tlion lidd’st np thy hand : O, let me kiss 
Tin’s princess of ])urc white, this seal of bliss ! 

llel. O s})ite ! 0 hell ! I see yon all are bent 

To set against me for your merriment; 

If you w’ere civil and knew courtesy, 

Yon w'onld not do me thns much injury. 

Can you not h;itc me, as I know you do, 

But you must join in souls to mock me too ? 15 

If you were men, as men you are in .show’, 

You wouhl not use a gentle lad}’ so ; 

To vow, and sw^ear, and superpraise my parts. 

When I am sure .you hate me wnth your hearts. 

Yo\i both are rivals, and love Hermia; 
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And now bo til rivals, to mock Helena ; 

A trim exploit, a manly enterprise, 

To conjure tears up in a poor maid’s eyes 
With your derision 1 none of noble sorb 
AVould so otieiid a virgin and extort 
A poor soul’s patience, all to make you sport. 

Lys. You are unkind, Demetrius ; be not so; 

For you love Hermia ; this you know I know ; 

And here, with ail good will, with all my heart, 

In Hermia’s love I yield you up my part; 

And yours of Helena to me bequeatli, 

Whom I do love and will do till my death. 

Hel. Never did mockers w^aste more idle breath. 

Dem. Lysander, keep thy Hermia ; I will none : 

If e’er I loved her, all that love is gone. 

My heart to her but as guest-wise sojourn’d, ^ 

And now to Helen is it home return’d, 

There to remain. 

Lys. Helen, it is not so. 

Dem. Disparage not the faith thou dost nob know, 

Lest, to thy peril, thou aby it dear. 

Look, where thy love comes; yonder is thy dear. 

Re-enter Hermia. 

Her. Dark night, that from the eye his function takes, 
The ear more quick of apprehension makes ; 

Wherein it doth impair the seeing sense, 

It pays the hearing double recompense. 

Thou art not by mine eye, Lysander, found ; 

Mine ear, I thank it, brought me to thy sound. 

But why unkindly didst thou leave me so ? 

Lys. Why should he stay, whom love doth press to go ? 
Her. What love could press Lysander from my side ? 
Lys. Lysaiider’s love, that would not let him bide, 

Fair Helena, who more engilds the night 
Than all yon fiery oes and eyes of light. 
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Why seek’st thou me ? could not this make thee know, 

The hate I hear thee made me leave thee so ? 190 

Her. You spea^k not as you think : it cannot be. 

Hel. Lo, she is one of this confederacy 1 
Now I perceive they have conjoin’d all three 
To fashion this false sport, in spite, of me. 

Injurious Herinia ! most ungrateful maid ! 

Have you conspired, have you with these contrived 
To bait me with this foul derision ? 

Is all the counsel that we two have shared, 

The sisters’ vows, the hours that we have spent. 

When we have chid the hasty-footed time 200 

For parting us,—0, is it all forgot ? 

All school-days’ friendship, childhood innocence ? 

We, Hermia, like two artificial gods. 

Have with our needles created both one fiower. 

Both on one sampler, sitting on one cushion, 

Both warbling of one song, both in one key, 

As if our hands, our sides, voices and minds, 

Had been incorporate. So we grew together, 

Like to a double cherry, seeming parted, 

But yet an union in partition ; 210 

Two lovely berries moulded on one stem ; 

So, with two seeming bodies, but one heart; 

Two of the first, like coats in heraldry. 

Due but to one and crowned with one crest. 

And will you rent our ancient love asunder. 

To join with men in scorning your poor friend ? 

It is not friendly, ’tis not maidenly : 

Our sex, as well as I, may chide you for it. 

Though I alone do feel the injury. 

tier. I am amazed at your passionate words. 220 

I scorn you not: it seems that you scorn me. 

Hel. Have you not set Lysander, as in scorn. 

To follow me and praise my eyes and face ? 

And made your other love, Demetrius, 
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Who even but now did spurn me witli his foot, 

To call me goddess, nymph, divine and rare, 

Precious, celestial ? Wherefore speaks he this 
To her he hates '^ and wherefore dotli Lysander 
Deny your love, so rich witliin his soul. 

And tender me, forsooth, affection, 230 

But by your setting on, by youi; consent 2 
What thougli I be not so in grace as you, 

So hung upon with love, so fortunate. 

But miserable most, to love unloved ? 

This you should pity rather than despise. 

Her. I understand not what you n\ean l)y this. 
llel. Ay, do, per sever, counterfeit sad looks, 

Make mouths upon me when I turn my back ; 

Wink each at other ; hold the sweet jest np : 

This sport, well carried, shall be chronicled. 240 

If you have any pity, grace, or manners, 

You would not make me such an argument. 

But fare ye well; Tis partly my own fault; 

Which death or absence soon shall remedy. 

Lys. Stay, gentle Helena ; hear my excuse : 

My love, my life, my soul, fair Helena ! 

Eel. O excellent! 

Jler. Sweet, do not scoin her so. 

Dem, If slie cannot entreat, I can compel. 

Lys. Thou caiist compel no more than she entreat: 

Thy threats liave no more strength than her weak prayers. 
Helen, I love thee ; by my life, I do : 251 • 

I swear by that which I will lose for thee, 

To prove him false that says I love thee not. 

Dem.. I say I love thee more than he can do. 

Lys. If thou say so, withdraw, and prove it too. 

Dem. Quick, come ! 

Her. Lysander, whereto tends all this ? 

Lys. Away, you Ethiope ! 

Dem. No, no ; he ’ll— 
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Seem to break loose ; take on as you would follow, 

But yet come not: you are a tame man, go ! 

Lys. Hang olF, tlioii cat, thou burr ! vile thing, let loose, 
Or I will shake thee from me like a serpent! 261 

Her. Why are you grown so rude ? what change is this ? 
Sweet love,— 

Ly&. Thy love ! out, tawny Tartar, out ! 

Out, loathed medicine ! hated potion, hence ! 

Her. Do you not jest ? 

Hel. Yes, sooth ; and so do you. 

Lys. Demetrius, I will keep my word with thee. 

Bern. I would I had your bond, for I perceive 
A weak bond holds you : I ’ll not trust your word. 

Lys. What, should I hurt her, strike her, kill her dead ? 
Although I hate her, I ’ll not harm her so. 270 

Her. What, can you do me greater harm than hate 
Hate me ! wherefore ? 0 me ! what news, my love ! 

Am not I Hermia ‘I are not you Lysaiider ? 

I am as fair now as I was erewhile. 

Since night you loved me ; yet since night you left me : 
Why, then you left me—O, the gods forbid !— 

In earnest, shall I say ? 

Lys. Ay, by my life ; 

And never did desire to see thee more. 

Therefore be out of hope, of question, doubt; 

Be certain, nothing truer ; ’tis no jest 280 

That I do hate thee and love Helena. 

Her. O me ! you juggler ! you canker-blossom ! 

You thief of love ! what, have you come by night 
And stolen my love’s heart from him ? 

Fine, i’ faith ! 

Have you no modesty, no maiden shame. 

No touch of bashfulness ? What, will you tear 
Impatient answers from my gentle tongue ? 

Fie, fie ! you counterfeit, you puppet, you ! 

Her. Puppet ? why so ? ay, that way goes the game. 
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Now I perceive that she hath made compare 290 

Between our statures ; she hath urged her height; 

And with her personage, lier tall personage, 

Her height, forsooth, she hath prevail’d with him. 

And are you grown so high in his esteem. 

Because I am so dwarfish and so low ? 

How low am I, thou painted maypole ‘i speak ; 

How low am I ? I am not yet so low 
But that my nails can reach unto thine eyes. 

Hel. I pray you, though you mock me, gentlemen, 

Let her not hurt me : I was never curst; 300 

I have no gift at all in shrewishness; 

I am a right maid for my cowardice : 

Let her not strike me. You perhap.s may think, 

Because she is something lower than myself, 

That I can match her. 

Ilei\ Lower ! hark, again. 

HeL Good Hermia, do not be so hitter with me. 

I evermore did love you, Hermia, 

Did ever keep your counsels, never wrong’d you ; 

Save that, in love unto Demetrius, 

I told him of your stealth unto this wood. 310 

He follow’d you ; for love I follow’d him ; 

But he hath chid me hence and threaten’d me 
To strike me, spurn me, nay, to kill me too : 

And now, so you will let me quiet go, 

To Athens will I bear ray folly back 
And follow you no further : let me go : 

You see how simple and how fond I am. 

Her. Why, get you gone : who is’t that hinders you ? 

Hel. A foolish heart, that I leave here behind. 

Her. What, with Lysaiider? 

Hel. With Demetrius. 320 

L^s. Be not afraid ; she shall not harm thee, Helena. 

Leyn. No, sir, she shall not, though you take her part. 

HeL 0, wlien she’s angry, she is keen and shrewd 1 
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She was a vixen when she went to scIio<.>l ; 

And though she be but little, she is fierce. ^ ^ 

Her, ‘Little' again ! nothing but ‘ low ’ and ‘ liM lo ’ ! 

Why will you suffer her to flout me thus ^ 

Let me come to her. 

Zys, Cret you gone, you dwarl ; 

You minimus, of liinderiiig knot-grM.ss made ; 

You bead, you acorn. 

You are too oflicioirs Jl'id 

In her behalf that scorns your services. 

Let her alone : speak not of Helena; 

Take not her part; for, if tlioii dost intend 
Never so little show of love to her, 

Thou shalt aby it, 

I'ifs. Now she holds me nut; 

Now follow, if thou darest, to try whose right, 

Of thine or mine, is most in Helena. 

Bern, Follow I nay. I’ll go with thee, cheek by jol<‘. 

[E:veunt Lysomkr and Ikuairiu'^, 
Her. You, mistress, all this coil is dong of you. 

Nay, go not back. 

Hel. I will not trust yon, T, 

Nor longer stay in your curst com])any. 

Your hands than mine are quicker for a fray, 

My legs are longer though, to run away. f AbvV. 

Her. I am amazed, and know not what to say. [/'‘/vV. 
Ohe. This is thy negligence : still thou inistakest-, 

Or else committ’st thy knaveries wilfully. 

P\icL Believe me, king of shadows, T mistook. 

Did not you tell me I should know the luau 
By the Athenian garments he had on ? 

And so far blameless proves my enterprise, 35D 

That I have ’nointed an Athenian’.s eyes ; 

And so far am I glad it so did sort 
As this their jangling I esteem a sport. 

Ohe, Thou see’st these lovers seek a place tu fight: 
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Hie therefore, Robin, overcast the night; 

The starry welkin cover thou anon 
With drooping fog as black as Acheron, 

And lead these testy rivals so astray 
As one come not within another’s way. 

Like to Lysander sometime frame thy tongue, 360 

Then stir Demetrius up with bitter wrong ; 

And sometime rail thou like Demetrius ; 

And from each other look thou lead them thus, 

Till o’er their brows death-counterfeiting sleep 
With leaden legs and batty wings doth creep : 

Then crush this herb into Lysander’s eye ; 

Whose liquor hath this virtuous property, 

To take from thence all error with his might, 

And make his eyeballs roll with wonted sight. 

When they next wake, all this derision 370 

Shall seem a dream and fruitless vision, 

And back to Athens shall the lovers wend, 

With league whose date till death shall never end. 

Whiles I ill this affair do thee employ, 

I ’ll to my queen and beg her Indian boy ; 

And then I will her charmed eye release 

From monster’s view, and all things shall be peace. 

PucJc. My fairy lord, tliis must be done with haste, 

For night’s swift dragons cut the clouds full fast. 

And yonder shines Aurora’s harbinger ; 380 

At whose approach, ghosts, wandering here and there, 

Troop home to churchyards : damned spirits all, 

That in crossways and floods have burial, 

Already to their wormy beds are gone ; 

For fear lest day should look their shames upon, 

They wilfully themselves exile from light 
And must for aye consort with black-brow’d night. 

Ohe. But we are spirits of another sort: 

I with the morning’s love have oft made sport, 

And, like a forester, the groves may tread, 


390 
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Even till the eastern gate, all tiery-recl, 

Opening on Neptune with fair hlesseJ l^eams, 

Turns into yellow gold Ids salt green streams. 

But, notwithstanding, haste ; make no delay : 

We may effect this business yet ere day. [Exit. 

Pitch. Up and down, up and down, 

I will lead them up and down : 

I am fear’d in held and town : 

Goblin, lead them up and down. 

Here comes one. 400 

lle-entcr Lysandkii. 

Lys. Where art thou, proud Demetrius ? s])eak thou now. 
PitcL Here, villain ; <lrawn and ready. Where art thou? 
Lys. I will be with thee straight. 

Puck. Follow me, then, 

To plainer ground. [Exit Lysander, as following the voice. 

iic-cntcr DkmiiJTRius. 


Dem. Lysander ! speak again : 

Thou runav/ay, tliou cowai’d, art thou fled ? 

Speak ! In some bush ? Where dost thou Idde thy head ? 

Puck. Thou coward, art thou bragging to the stars, 

Telling the bushes that tliou look’st for wars, 

And wilt not come ? ( ’oine, recreant; come, thou child ; 

I’ll whip thee with a ro<l : he is deliled 410 

That draws a sword on thee. 

Dcm. Yea, n.rt thou there ? 

Puck. F(.)Ilow my voice : we’ll try no manhood here. 

[Exeunt 


lie-enter LYSANDKn. 


Lys. He goes before me a.nd still dares me on ; 
When [ come where he calls, then ho is gone. 
The villain is much lighter-hcerd than I: 

I follow’d fast, but faster he did hy ; 
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That fallen am I iii dark uneven way, 

And here will rest me. {JJ.es down.] Come, thou gentle 
day 1 

For if but once thou show me thy grey light, 

I ’ll find Demetrius and revenge this spite. {I^leeps. 

Re-enter Puck and Demetrius. 

Puch. Ho, ho, ho ! Coward, why comest thou not ? 421 

Dem. Abide me, if thou darest; for well I wot 
Thou ruiin’st before me, shifting every place, 

And darest not stand, nor look me in the face. 

Where art thou now ? 

Puck. Come hither : I am here. 

Dem. Nay, then, thou mock’st me. Thou slialt buy this dear, 
If ever I thy face by daylight see ; 

Now, go tliy way. Faintness constraineth me 
To measure out my length on this cold bed. 

By day’s approach look to be visited. {Lies down and sleeps. 

Re-enter Helena. 

Eel. 0 weary night, 0 long and tedious night, 431 

Abate thy hours ! Shine comforts from the east, 

That I may back to Athens by daylight, 

From these that my poor company detest: 

And sleep, that sometimes shuts up sorrow’s eye, 

Steal me awhile from mine own company. 

{Lies down and sleeps. 

Puck. Yet but three ? Come one more ; 

Two of both kinds makes up four. 

Here she comes, curst and sad : 

Cupid is a knavish lad, 440 

Thus to make poor females mad. 

Re-enter Hermia. 

Her. Never so weary, never so in woe, 

Bedabbled with the dew and torn with briars, 
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I can no further crawl, no further go ; 

My legs can keep no pace witli iny desires. 

Here will I rest me till the break of clay. 

Heavens shield Lysander, if they mean a fray ! 

[Lies doion and sleej'^s. 

Pud'. On the ground 

Sleep sound: 

I ^11 apply 4.00 

To your eye, 

Gentle lover, remedy. 

[Squeezing the juice on LysandePs eyes. 
When thou wakest. 

Thou takest 
True delight 
In the sight 

Of thy former* lady’s eye : 

And the country ])roverb known, 

That eveiy man should take his own, 

In your waking shall be shown : 460 

Jack shall have Jill; 

Nought shall go ill; 

The man shall have, his mare again, and all shall be well. 

[Endt. 


ACT IV. 

Scene I. The same, Lysander, Demetrius, Helena, and 
Hermia, hfing asleep. 

Enter Titania and Bottom ; Peaseblossom, OonwEn, Moth, 
Mustardseed, and other Fairies attending; Obkron 
behind 'unseen. 

Tita. Come, sit tliee <lown upon this llower*y bed, 

While I thy amiable cheeks do eo}', 

And stick musk-roses in thy sleek smooth head, 

And ki.ss thy fair large ears, my gentle joy. 
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Bot. Where’s Peaseblossom ? 

Peas. Ready. 

OoWeb?''*"*' Where ’e Mounsienr 

Oob. Ready. 

on the top of a thistle’ nr)' 'T ^’®'^‘’“PPed humble-bee 
honey-bag Do fret ’ u bring me the 

nmnnsieim- and Tod n »' the action, 

not; I ,i.'M L ,““ri 

Mu^. What’s your will^ 

..fiiitf r„rrrr r “ 

it.5.rji?rr ‘n 

4 ., 

nto. Or say, sweet love, what thou desirest to eat 

Thf!^' ^ venturous fairy that shall seek 

£ot I had rather have a handful or two of dried neas 
But, I pray you, let none of your people stir me • T t ^ 
exposition of sleep come upon me. ‘ ^ 

Tita. Sleep thou, and I will wind thee in my arms 
Fames, be gone, and be all ways awav 4 . j- ■ 

So doth the woodbine the swe^t honeysuckle 
Gently entwist; the female ivy so 
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Enringft tlie l)arky fii)gi‘rs of the <‘lni. 

0, how I love tliee 1 liow I dote on tliee ! 

Enter Piroic. 

Ohe. \_Admndn(].'\ Welcome, good Robin. See’st thon this 
sweet sight ? 

Her dotage now I do begin to pity : 

For, meeting her of late behind the wood, 

Seeking sweet favours for this hateful fool, 

I did nphraid her and fall out with her ; 

For she his hairy teinjdes then had rounded 
With coronet of fresh and fragrant flowers ; 

And that same dew, w^hich sometime on the buds 50 

Was wont to swell like round and orient ])earls, 

Stood now witliin the pretty flowerets’ eyes 
Like tears that did their own disgrace bc'wail. 

When 1 had at my pleasure taunted hei* 

And she in mild terms begg’d my patiene(‘, 

1 tbeii did ask of her her cliangeling child ; 

Whicli straight she gave me, and lier fairy sent 
To bear him to my bower in fairy land. 

And now I havt^ the boy, I will undo 

This liatefiil imperfection of her eyes : 60 

And, gentle Puck, take this transformed scalp 
From off the head of this Athenian swain ; 

That, he awaking when the other do, 

M'ay all to Atluuis hack again repair 
And think no moi*e of this night’s accidents 
Ihit as the fierce vexation of a di’eam. 

But first I will release the fairy queen. 

Be as thou wmst wont to be ; 

See as thou wast wont to see : 

Dian’s bud o’er Cupid’s flower 70 

Hath such force and blessed power. 

How, my Titania ; wake you, my sweet queen. 

Tita. My Oberou ! what visions have I seen ! 
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Methouglit I was enamour’d of an ass. 

Ohe. There lies your love. 

Tita. How came tliese things to pass ? 

0, how mine eyes do loathe his visage now ! 

Ohe. Silence awhile. Robin, take oft' tliis head. 

Titania, music call; and strike more dead 
Than common slee]) of all these five the sense, 

Tita. Music, ho ! music, such as charmoth sleep ! 80 

Ml. 

Pari'. Now, when thou wakest, with thine own fool’s eyes 
])ee]). 

Ohr. Sound, music! Come, my queen, takeTuxnds with 
me, 

And rock the ground whereon these sleepers be. 

Now thou and I are new in amity 
And will to-morrow midnight solemnly 
Dance in Duke Theseus’ liouse trium]>hantly 
And bless it to all fair prosperity : 

There sliall the |)airs of fait!iful lovers l^e 
Wedded, with Theseus, all in jollity. 

/*vrl'. Fairy king, attend, and mark: 90 

I do hear the morning lark. 

Ohe. Then, my queen, in silence sad, 

Tri]i we after night’s shade : 

We the globe can compass soon, 

Swifter than the wandering moon. 

Tita. ^ CoTue, my lord, and in our flight 
Tell me how it came this night 
That I s1ee]-)ing here was found 
With these mortals on the ground. {^Exeunt 

wwded u'itlihi, 

.Enter Theseus, Htpeolyta, Egeus, and tram. 

The. Go, one of ^mu, fiml out the forester ; lOO 

Ror now our observation is ])erform’d ; 

And since we have the vaward of the day, 

D 
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My love shall hear tlie music of my hounds. 

Uncoujde in the western valley ; let them go : 

Dis}.)atch, I sa}', and fiml the forester. [AhvV an Attendant. 
We will, fair queen, up'to the mountain’s tup 
And mark the musical confusion 
Of hounds and echo in conjunction. 

IlijO. I was with Hercules and OadnuTs once, 

When in a wood of Crete they hay’d the hear 110 

With hounds of Sparta : never did I hear 
Such gallant chiding ; for, besides the groves, 

The skies, the fountains, every region near 
Seem’d all one mutual cry : 1 never heard 
So musical a discord, .such sweet thunder. 

The. My hounds are bred out of the S]:)artan kind, 

So dew’d, so sanded, and their heads are hung 
With ears that swee]) away the morning dew ; 

Orook-knee’d, and dew-Iapp’d like Thessalian hulls ; 

Slow in ])ursuit, hut match’d in mouth like hells, 120 

Ea(th under each. A cry more tuneahle 
Was never holla’d to, nor cheer’d with horn, 

Til ( Irete, in S[)arta, nor in Thessaly : 

Judge when you lu^ar. But, .soft! what nym]>hR are these ? 

Ege. My lord, thi.s is my daughter here asleej>; 

And this, Ly.sander ; this Demetrius is ; 

This Helena, old Nedar’s Helena : 

1 wonder of their being lutri^ together. 

- The. No doul)t they rose u]) early to ol)serve 
The rite of May, and, hearing our intent, 130 

Came hei’e in grace of our solemnity. 

But speak, Egeus ; is not this the day 

That Ilermia should give answer of hei- choice? 

Ege. It is, my lord. 

The. Go, hid the huntsmen 'wake tliem with thm'r horns. 

\Jlornn and sJarut wHhin. Lys.^ Dem.., 
Jlid., and Her.^ n:ake and start up. 
Good morrow, friends. Saint Valentine is past: 
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Begin these wood-birds but to couple now 
Lys. Pardon, my lord. 

The. I pray you all, stand up. 

I know you two are rival enemies : 

How comes this gentle concord in the world, 140 

Tliat hatrerl is so far from jealousy, 

To sleep by liate, and fear no enmity ? 

Lys. My lord, I shall repl^^ amazedly, 

Half sleep, half waking ; but as yet, I swear, 

I cannot truly say how I came here ; 

But, a.s I think,—for truly would I speak, 

And now I do bethink me, so it is,— 

I came with Hermia hither : our intent 
Was to be gone from Athens, wdiere we might, 

Without the joeril of th’ Athenian law. 150 

E(fe. Enougli, eno\igh, my lord ; you have enough : 

I l)eg the law, the law, upon his head. 

They would have stolen away ; they would, Demetrius, 
Thereby to have defeated you and me. 

You of your wife and me of my consent, 

Of my consent that she should he your wife. 

J)em. My lord, fair Helen told me of their stealth, 

Of tliis their pni’pose liitlier to this wood ; 

And T in fury hither follow’d them, 

Fair Helena in fancy following me. 160 

But, my good lord, I wot not by wdiat power,— 

But by some ])ower it is,—my love to Herniiap 
Melted as melts the snow, seems to me now 
As the remembrance of an idle gawd 
Wliich in my cliildliood I did dote upon ; 

And all the faith, the virtue of my heart, 

’.rhe object and the pleasure of mine eye, 

Is only Ibdena. To her, my lord, 

Was I l)etrnt]i’d ei’e I saw Hermia : 

Hut, like in sickness, did T loathe this food ; 

But, as in liealth, ci>me to my natural taste, 


170 
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Now" I wisli it, love it, Jong for it, 

And will for evermore be true to it. 

The. Fair lovers, jmu are foi-tnnately met: 

Of this discourse we more will liear anon. 

Egeiis, I will overbear your will ; 

For in the temple, by and l)y, with us 
These couples shall eternally l)e knit: 

And, for the nioi'iiing now is something worn, 

Our purposed hunting shall be set aside. 180 

Away with us to Athens ; tliree and tlu‘ee, 

Wedl hold a feast in great soleinnit 3 \ 

Come, my Hippolyta. 

The.^ E(je., am) tritin. 

Dem. These things seem small and undist.ingiiishalfle, 

Like far-off mountains turned into clouds. 

Her. Methinks I see these things with pai’ted ey(‘, 

When every thing seems double. 

TJel. So methinks: 

And I have found Demetrius like a jewel. 

Mine own, and not mine owiv. 

Dem. Are you sure* 

That we are awake ? It seems to me U)() 

That 3 'et we sleep, we dream. Do not you tliink 
The duke was here, and bid ns follow him ? 

Her. Yea ; and m 3 ’ father. 

Jlel. Aiid inppol 3 ‘ta. 

Lys. And be did bid n.s follow to the temple. 

- Dem. Why, then, we are awakt*; bdds folI(»w him ; 

And by the way let us recount our di*<‘amH. {Ej'vant. 

Bot. [AwaMng] When my cue corn(\s, call me, and J .will 
answer: my next is, ‘Most fair Pyramus.’ Heighdio ! 
Peter Quince! Flute, the bellows-menilei*! Snout, ih<^ 
tinker! Starveling! God’s my life, stolen hence, ajid left 
me asleep ! I have had a. most rare vision. I have bad a 
dream, past the wit of man to .say what (h*(*arn it was : man 
is but an ass, if be go about to (‘X})oun(l tbis dr(*am. Me- 
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if lie will offer toV,v , l / ^ latched fool, 

liatli 2 I 1-d. Tlie eye of 

liaiid is not able to ’taste Tis'^t 
heart to report, what inv dre^^“^'“ " “o^' 

Quince to write a ballad -f ^ Peter 

Bottom’s Dream because shall be called 

it in the latter end of our play before ^ 

to make it the more grac ous’l Peradventure, 

o auous, I shall sing it at her death. 

Scene 11. JMews. Quince’s Acut^e. 

^uier Quince, Elute, Snout, and Staryelinu. 

(Mn. Have you sent to Bottom’s house ? is L. 
yet ? -iiou&e .• is tie come home 

ported': he is trams- 

forward, doth itT marred ; it goes not 

able to discharge p/ii'ms but 1^'*" 

mf h.S.«.V“^''‘ -hv handicraft 

m^ p- 

us, a thing ofoiauglfo^ paiagon :’ a paramour is, God bless 
Snie?^ Snug. 

Amy. Ma.stcm, tlie duke is coming from the temple and 
tlice IS two or three lords and ladies more married • if om- 
spmi had gone forward, we liad all been made men. ' 
^fe-Osweet bully Bottom! Thus hath he lost sixnence 
clay during his life ; he could not have ’scaped sixpeLe a 
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day : an the duke had not given him sixpence a day for play¬ 
ing Pyramus, I ’ll be hanged ; he would have deserved it: 

sixpence a day in Pyramus, or nothing. 22 

« 

Enter Bottom. 

Bot. Where are these lads? where are these hearts? 

Qidn. Bottom ! 0 most courageous day ! O most haj ){)y 

hour! 

Bot. Masters, I am to discourse wonders : but ask me not 
what; for if I tell you, I am no true Athenian. 1 will tell 
you every thing, right as it fell out. 

Let us hear, sweet Bottom. 2!) 

Bot. Not a word of me. All that I will tell you is, that 
the duke hath dined. Get your apj)arel togethe]’, good 
strings to your beards, new ribbons to your pumps ; meet 
presently at the palace ; every man look o’er his part; for 
the short and the long is, our })lay is 2 )referred. Tn any case, 
let Thisby have clean linen ; and let not him that ])Iays the 
lion pare his nails, for they shall hang out for the lion’s 
claws. And, most dear actors, eat no onions nor garlic;, for 
we are to utter sweet breath; and I do not doubt but to hear 
them say, it is‘a sweet comedy. No more words : away ! go, 
away I S^Exeiuit. 40 


ACT V. 

Scene I. Athena. The palace o/TfiKSKus. 

Enter Theseus, Hiri’OLYTA, Piiilostrate, Lords, and 
Attendants. 

Hip. ’Tis strange, my Theseus, that these lovers sjieak of. 
The. Mol’e strange than true : I never may believe 
These antique fables, nor these fairy toys. 

Lovers and madmen have sucli seething brains, 

Such shaping fantasies, that appreheml 
More than cool reason ever comprehends. 
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The lunatic, the lover and the poet 
Are of imagination all compact: 

One sees more devils than vast hell can hold, 

Tliat IS, the madman : the lover, all as frantic, 10 

Sees Helen’s beauty in a brow of Egypt: 

The poet’s eye, in a fine frenzy rolling, 

Doth glance from heaven to earth, from earth to heaven ; 

And as imagination bodies forth 

Tlie forms of thing.s unknown, the poet’s pen 

Turns them to sliapes and gives to airy nothing 

A local habitation and a name. 

Such tricks hath strong imagination, 

That, if it would but ap]n’ehend some joy. 

It comprehends some bringer of that joy ; 20 

Or in the night, imagining some fear. 

How easy is a bush supposed a bear ! 

llif. But all the story of the night told over, 

And all their minds transfigured so together, 

More witnesseth than fancy’s images 
And grows to something of great constancy ; 

But, how.soever, strange and admirable. 

The. Here come the lovers, full of joy and mirth. 

Enter Lysander, Demetrius, Hermia, and Helena. 

Joy, gentle friends ! joy and fresh days of love 
Accompany your hearts ! 

Lys. More than to us 30 

Wait in your royal walks, your board, your bed ! 

The. Come now ; what masques, what dances shall we have, 
To wear away this long age of three hours 
Between our after-supper and bed-time ? 

Where is our usual manager of mirth ? 

What revels are in hand ? Is there no play, 

To ease tlie anguish of a torturing hour ? 

Call Philostrate. 
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Which never labour’d in their minds till now, 

And now have toil’d their uiibreatlied memories 
With this same play, against your nuptial. 

The. And we will hear it. 

Phil. No, my noble lord ; 

It is not for you : I have heard it over, 

And it is nothing, notldng in the world ; 

[Jnlcss you can lind sport in their intents, 

Extremely stretch’d and conn’d with cruel pain, 80 

To do you service. 

Thf‘. I will hear that, play ; 

Eor nevco’ anything can be amiss, 

Wdicii simpleness and duty tender it. 

do, bring tliem in : and take your places, ladies. 

\K. rit Philosimte. 

Jlip. I love not to see wretchedness o’ercharged 
And duty in his service ])erishing. 

Thf‘. VVliy, gentle sweet, you shall see no such thing. 

Jli}). He says they can do nothing in this kind. 

The. The kinder we, to give them thanks for nothing. 

Our spoi't shall be to take what they mistake : 90 

And what j)Oor duty cannot ilo, noble respect 
'Fakes it in miglit, not merit. 

Where I have come, great clerks have j)iiJ'[)osed 
dV) greet me with premeditated welcomes ; 

Where I have seen them shiver and look pale, 

Make periods in the midst of sentences, 

Throttle tlieir practised accent in their fears 
And in coneJusion dumbly have broke oil, 

Not ]>aying me a welcome. Trust me, sweet, 

Out r>f this silence yet I pick’d a welcome ; 100 

And in the modesty of fearful duty 
I read as much as from the rattling tongue 
Of saucy and audacious eloquence. 

IiOV(‘, therefore, and tongue-tied simplicity 
hi least sj>eak most, to my capacity. 
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Re-enter Piiilostrate. 

Phil. So })Ie;Lse your grace, tlie Prologue is addressM. 

The. Let him ajiproach. \_FJounsli of tnmpeis. 

Enter Quince for the Prologue. 

Pro. .[f we otreiid, it is with our good will. 

That you sht.)uld think, we come not to otleiid, 

Put with good will. To show our simple skill, 110 

That is the true begiiuiiiig of our end. 

Consider tlieii we come but in despite. 

We do not come as minding to content you, 

Our true intent is. All for your delight 

We are not here. That you shouhl liere reiient yon, 

The actors are at hand and by their sliow 
You shall know all that you are like to know. 

The. This fellow doth not stand upon points. 

L}js. He hath rid his prologue like a rough colt; lie knows 
not the stop. A good moral, my lord : it Is not enough to 
speak, but to speak true. 121 

IJip. Indeed he hath played on his prologue like a cliild on 
a recorder; a sound, but not in government. 

The. His sjieech was like a tangled chain ; nothing im¬ 
paired, but all disordered. Who is next? 

Enter Pyramus and Tiiisbe, Wall, Moonshine, 
and Lion. 

Pro. Gentles, perchance you wonder at this show ; 

But wonder on, till truth make all things plain. 

This man is Pyramus, if you would know ; 

This beauteous lady Thisby is certain. 

This man, with lime and rough-cast, doth present 130 

Wall, that vile Wall which did these lovers sunder; 

And through Wall’s chink, poor souls, they are contciit 
To whisper. At the which let no man wonder. 

This man, with lantliorn, dog, and Inish of thorn. 
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rkil. Here, might}' Theseus. 

The. Say, what abridgement hav’^e you for this evening ? 
Wliat mascjiie? what music ? How shall we Ijegiiile 40 
The lazy time, if not with some delight? 

FhlL There is a brief how many spoi'ts are ripe : 

Make choice of which your highness will see first. 

[(j'n'iiuf a paprr. 

The. [^lieads] 'The battle with the Centaurs, to be sung 
By an Athenian eunuch to the harp.’ 

We’ll none of that: that have 1 told my love. 

Ill glory of my kinsman Hercules. 

[Ae«c.4‘] 'The riot of the tipsy Bacchanals, 

Tearing the Thracian singer in their rage.’ 

That is an old device ; and it was play’d 50 

When I from Thebes came last a con(|ueror. 

[Reads] 'The thrice three Muses mourning for the death 
Of Learning, late deceased in beggary.’ 

That is some satire, keen and critical, 

Not sorting with a nuptial ceremony. 

[Reads] 'A tedious brief scene of young ib'i’amus 
And his love Thisbe ; very tragical mirth.’ 

Merry and tragical 1 tedious and brief ! 

That is, hot ice and wondrous strange .snow. 

How shall we find the concord of this discord ? 00 

PJdl. A phiy there is, my lord, some ten words long, 
Which is as brief as 1 have known a play ; 

But by ten Avords, my lord, it is too long, 

Wliich makes it tedious ; for in all the play 
There is not one wfird apt, one player fitted : 

And tragical, my noble lord, it is ; 

For Pyramus tlierein doth kill hinrself. 

Which, when I saw rehearsed, I must confess, 

Made mine eyes water; but more merry tears 
The passion of loiul laughter never shed. 

The. What are they that do [day it ? 

FhiL Hard-handed raeii that work in Atlieiis here, 
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Preseiiteth Mooiisliine ; for, if you will know, 

By moonshine did these lovers think no scorn 
lo meet at Niiius’ tomb, there, thez’e to woo. 

Tl)is ^lisly beast, which Lion hight by name, 

The trusty Thisby, coming hrst by night, 

Did scare away, or rather did affright; 140 

And, as she tied, her mantle she did fall, 

Which Lion vile with bloody moutli did stain. 

Anon comes Pyramus, sweet youth and tall, 

And finds his trusty Thisby’s mantle slain : 

Whereat, with blade, with bloody blameful blade, 

He lu’cively broach’d his boiling bloody breast; 

And Thisby, tarrying in mulberry shade, 

Llis flagger drew, and died. For all the rest. 

Let Lion, Moonshine, Wall, and lovers twain 
At large discourse, while here they do remain. 150 

\.hlvmnt Prologue^ Pyramus^ Tkishey Liouy and Moonshine. 
The. I wonder if the lion be to speak 
.Deni. No wonder, my lord : one lion may, when many 
asses do. 

Wall. In this same interlude it doth befall 
That 1, one Snout by name, present a wall ; 

And snch a wall, as I would have you think. 

That had in it a crannied hole or chink, 

Through which the lovers, Pyramus and Thisby, 

Did whis[)er often very secretly. 

This loam, this rouglncast and this stone doth show 16U 
That T am that same wall ; the truth is so : 

And this tlic cranny is, right and sinister, 

Througli whicii the fearful lovers are to whisper. 

The. Would you desire lime and hair to speak better ? 
Dem. It is the wittiest partition that ever I heard dis¬ 
course, my lord. 

Re-enter Pyramus. 

The. Pyramus draws near the wail: silence ! 
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Fyr. O grim-look’d niglit ! O iiiglit with hue so black \ 

O night, which ever art when day is not I 
O night, O night! alack, alack, alack, ITU 

I fear niy Thisby’s promise is forgot! 

And thou, O wall, O sweet, O lovely wall. 

That staiichst between her father’s ground and mine ! 

Thou wall, 0 wall, O sweet and lovely wall, 

Show me thy chink, to blink through witli mine cyiie ! 

[ Wafl fiolth icp Ilia Jin(/ers, 

Thanks, courteous wall : Jove shield tliee well for this ! 

But what see I ? No Tliishy do I see. 

O wicked wall, through whom I see no bliss 1 

Cursed be thy stones for thus deceivijig me ! 179 

The. The wall, methinks, being seiisiljlc, should curse again. 
F/yr. No, in truth, sir, he should not. ‘Deceiving me’ is 
Thisby’s cue: she is to enter now, and I am to spy her 
through the wall. You shall see, it will fall {)at ns 1 told 
you. Yonder she comes. 

Re : entet ' This be. 

This. 0 wall, full often hast thou lieard my moans, 

For parting my fair Pyramus and me ! 

My cherry lijis have often kiss’d thy stones, 

Thy stones with ]imean<l hair knit np in 
Fyr. I see a voice : now will I to tlie chink, 

To spy an I can hear my Thishy’s face*. 190 

Thisby! 

This. My love thou art, my love I think. 

Fijr. Tliink what thou wilt, I am thy lover’s grace ; 

And, like Limander, am I trusty still. 

This. And I like Helen, till the Fates me kill. 

Fyr. Not Shafalus to Proems was so true. 

This. As Shafalus to Procrus, I to you. 

Fyr. O, kiss me through the hole of this vile wall! 

Tfds. I kiss the wall’s liole, not your ii|)M at all. 

Pyr. Wilt thou at Ninny’s tomb meet mo straightway ? 
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This. ’Tide life, ’ti<le <leatli, I come witlioiit delay. 200 
\_E.vPinH P if ram vs find Thishe. 
Wall. Thus liaYe I, AVall, my part <lisehar' 4 'ed so ; 

And, being done, thus Wall away doth go. [E.rU. 

The. Now is tlie mural down between the two neighbours. 
Dem-. No remedy, niy lord, when walls are so wilful to 
hear without warning. 

Hip. This is the silliest stuff that ever I heard. 

The. The best in this kind are but shadows ; and the 
worst are no w’orse, if imagination amend them. 

Hip. It must be your imagination then, and not theirs. 
The. If we imagine no wor.se of them than they of them¬ 
selves, they may pass for excellent men. Here come two 
noble beasts in a man and a lion. 212 

Re-enter Lioj; caid Moonshine. 

Zion. You, ladies, you, whose gentle hearts do fear 
The smallest monstrous mouse that creeps on dooi', 

May now perchance both quake and tremble here, 

When lion rough in wildest rage doth roar. 

Then know that I, one Snug the joiner, am 
A lion fell, nor else no lion’s dam ; 

For, if I should as lion come in strife 

Into this place, ’t^vere pity on my life. 220 

The. A very gentle l^east, and of a good conscience, 

Deni. The very best at a beast, my lord, that e’er I saw. 
Ll/s. This lion is a very fox for his valour. 

The. True ; and a goose for his discretion. 

Hern. Not so, my lord; for his valour cannot carry his 
discretion ; and the fox carries the goose. 

The. His discretion, I am sure, cannot carry his valour; 
for the goose carries not the fox. It is w^ell: leave it to 
ln*s discretion, and let us listen to the moon. 

Moon. This lanthum clotli the horne<l moon present;— 2.‘^.C 
Dem. He should have worn the horns on his head. 
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The. He is no crescent, and his linrns are iiivisihh* within 
tlie circumference. 

Moon. This lantliorn doth the horned moon ])ivsent; 
Myself the man i’ the moon do seem to \)o. 

The. This is the greatest error of all tlu^ rest: tin* man 
sliould he put into the lanthorn. How is it else, the man i’ 
the moon ? 

Bern. He dares not come there for the candle; for, you H(‘e, 
it is already in snntf. 240 

Hi'p. I am aweary of this moon : would he would change ! 

The. It appears, by his small light of discmtion, that he is 
in tlie wane ; but yet, in courtesy, in all ivason, we iiiiist 
stay the time. 

Proceed, Moon. 

Moon. All that I have to say, is, to t(41 you that tlie 
lanthorn is the moon ; T, the man in the moon ; this thorn- 
bush, my thorn-busli; and this <logf, iny dog. 

Bern. Why, all these shoid<l lie in th(‘ lanthorn ; for all 
these are in the moon. But, silence ! here conies Thishe. 2r>() 

Re-enter 'Jhiisim. 

This. This is old Ninny^s tomb. Wlu'ri* is my love? 

Lion. [Roaring'] Oh- [Thishe rnns off. 

Bern. Well roared. Lion. 

The. Well run, Tliishe. 

J/ip. Well shone, Moon. 'JVuly, the moon shines with a 
good grace. [The Lion .chairs 77/i.shes mantle^ ami exit. 

The. Well moused, Lion. 

Lys. And so the lion vanished. 

Beni. And then came Pyrainus. 

Re-enter IL'UAMub. 

Pyr. Sweet Moon, T thank tlu‘(^ for thy sunny Ix^ams ; 260 

I thank thee, Moon, for shining now so bright; 

For, by thy gracious, golden, glittering gleams, 

I trust to takt‘ of truest Thisby sight. 

But stay, () s|)it<‘ ! 
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But mark, poor knight, 

What dreadful dole is here ! 

Eyes, do you see ? 

How can it be? 

O dainty duck ! O dear ! 

Thy mantle good, 270 

What, stain’d with blood ! 

Approach, ye Furies fell! 

0 Fates, come, come, 

Cut thread and thrum ; 

Quail, crush, eonclude, and quell I 
The. This passiou, and the death of a dear friend, would go 
near to make a man look sad. 

Hip. Beshrew my heart, hut I jhtv the man. 

Ppr. O wherefore. Nature, didst thou lions frame? 

Since lion vile hath here deflower’d my dear : -280 

Which is—no, no—which was the fairest dame 

That lived, that loved, that liked, that look’d with cheer. 
Come, tears, confound ; 

Out, sword, and wound 
The pap of Pyramus ; 

Ay, that left pap, 

Where .heart doth hop : hmself. 

Thus die I, thus, tlius, thus. 

Now am I dead. 

Now am I fled ; 290 

My soul is in the sky : 

Tongue, lose thy light; 

Moon, take thy flight : [E.vft 3!oo72shwe. 

Now die, die, die, die, die. [Dies. 

Bern. No die, hut ah ace, for him ; for he is hut one. 

Lys. Less than ace, man ; for he is dead ; he is nofliing. 
The. With the help of a surgeon he might yet recover, and 
prove an ass. 

Hip. How chance Moonshine is gone before Thisbe comes 
hack and finds her lover ? 
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The. She will find him by starlif^ht. Here she comes ; 
and lier passion ends the ]>lay. 

Re-enter Tittsbe. 

Tlip. Methinks she should not nse a long one for such a 
Pyramus ; I hope she will he brief. 

Dem. A mote will turn the balance, which Pyramids, which 
Thisbe, is the lietter ; lie for a man, God warrant ns; she 
for a woman, God bless ns. 

Lys. She liath spied him already with those sweet eyes. 
Bern. And thus .she inean.s, videlicet :— 

Thin. Asleep, 1113 ^ love ? 310 

What, dead, my dove ? 

O Py rani us, arise ! 

Sjieak, speak. Quite dumb? 

Dead, dead ? A tomb 
Must cover thy sweet eyes. 

These lily' lips, 

Tin's cheny nose, 

Tlies(‘ yellow cowslip clu'ek.s, 

Are gone, are gone : 

Lo\'<‘r.s, make moan : 320 

His e\'es were green as leidcs. 

0 Sisters Thi’ee, 

Come, come to me, 

With hands as pale as milk ; 

Lay them in gore, 

SiiK'C you ha.ve shore 
With shears his thread of silk. 

Tongue, not a word : 

(^ome, trusty sword ; 

Come, blade, my breast imbrue : [Stf(hn hernelf. 
And, farewell, friends ; 331 

Thus Tblsby" ends: 

Adieu, adieu, adieu. [Dies. 

The. Moonshine and Idon are left to buiy the dead. 
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Dem, Ay, and Wall too. 

Bot. \Starting ?;jD] No, I as.sure you ; tlie wall is down 
that parted their fathers. Will it please you to see tlie 
epilogue, or to hear a Rergomask dance between two of our 
company ? 340 

The. No epilogue, I pray you ; for your play needs no 
excuse. Never excuse ; for when the players are all dead, 
there need none to be blamed. Marry, if he tliat writ it had 
played Pyramus and hanged himself in Thi.sbe’s garter, it 
would have been a fine tragedy : and so it is, truly ; and 
very notably discharged. But, come, your Bergoma.sk : let 
your epilogue alone. [A dance. 

The iron tongue of midnight hath told twelve : 

Lovei's, to bed ; ’tis ahno.st fairy time. 

I fear we shall out-sleep the coming morn 350 

As much as we this night have ovevwatclrd. 

This palpable-gross play hath well beguiled 
The heavy gait of night. Sweet friends, to bed. 

A fortnight hold we this solemnity, 

In nightly revels and new jollity, {^Exeunt. 


Enter Puck. 

Puel'. Now the hungry lion roars,. 

And the wolf behowds tlie moon ; 

Whilst tlie heavy ploughman snores, 

All -with weary task fordone. 

Now the wasted brands do glow, 300 

Whilst the sci*eech-owl, screeching lond, 

Puts the wretch that lies in woe 
In reniembrance of a shroud. 

Now it is the time of night 
That the graves all gaping wide, 

Every one lets forth his s}>rite, 

In the church-way paths to glide : 

And we fairies, that do run 
By the triple Hecate’s team, 
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Trom the presence of the snii, 

Following darkness like a dream, 

Now are frolic : not a mouse 
Sliall disturb this hallow’d house : 

I am sent with broom before, 

To sweep the dust behind the door. 

Enter Oberon and Titan i a irifh their train. 

Ohe. Through the house gh^e glimmering light, 

By tlie dead and drowsy fire ; 

Every elf and fairy sprite 
Hop as light as bird from lirier; 

And this ditty, after me, 3H() 

Sing, and dance it tripping] 3 ^ 

Tita. First, rehearse your song hy rote, 

To each word a warbling note : 

Hand in hand, with fairy grace, 

Will we sing, and bless this place. [Sont/ and danrr. 
Ohe. Now, until the break of day, 

Through this house each fairy stray. 

To the best bride-bed will we, 

Which by us shall blessed be ; 

And the issue there create Jibd 

Ever shall be fortunate. 

So shall all the couples three 
Ever true in loving be ; 

And the blots of Nature’s hand 
Shall not in their issue stand ; 

Never mole, hare-lip, nor scar, 

Nor mark prodigious, sucli as ai’O 
Despised in nativity, 

Shall upon their children be. 

With this field-dew consecrate, 4(K) 

Every fairy take his gait; 

And each several chamber bless, 

Through this palace, with sweet peace ; 
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And the owner of it blest 
Ever shall in safety rest. 

Trip away ; make no stay ; 

Meet me all by break of day. 

\E:re.mit Oheron^ Titania, and train. 
Puch. If we shadows have oflended, 

Think but this, and all is mended, 

That you have but aliimberkl here 410 

While tliOvSe visions did a]>pear. 

And tins weak and idle tlieine, 

No more yielding but a dream. 

Gentles, do not reprehend : 

If you paivlon, we will mend : <• 

And, as I am an honest Puck, 

If we liave unearned luck 

Now to ’scape the serpent’s tongue. 

We will make amends ere long'; 

Else the Puck a liar call: 420 

So, good night unto you all. 

Give me your hands, if wo 1)0 friends, 

And Robin shall restore nnjends. [Pvit. 
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Act I. 8(^kne I. 

Sta(JE jOiiiKCTTOx. Theseus, l.lic great legendary hero of 
Attica, was the. son of .Kgeus, king of Athens. Among his 
many ex}doits vv’as tlie war he waged against the Amazons, 
whose ({neon, Antio}>e, he, according to one ti’adition, ean’ied olV. 
According to anotlier, the Amazons, led by Hi|)]jolyte, in their 
turn invaded Attica to avenge tlie capture of Autio})e, when 
'Tiieseus, having vamiuished tliem, married lli]){)olyt(t. 

2. apace, swiftly ; “ at an earlier period.the woi’d was written 
as two words, rt .. It is also to ])e reina.rked Ibat the plirase 
has widely ehanged its meaning. In dhaucei’... it moaiis ‘a foot- 
pace,’ a.nd was origimdly use<l of horses wlien proceeding 
m‘at a wa.llc. ^rhe phrase is (!om{)ojinded of the Knglish imbdi- 
nite M-rticle, ti, and the M. M. /»((■'<, modern K. pare, a vvoj*d of 
Krcmdi origin ” (Skeat, AV//, IHet.), 

.‘k methinks, it seems to me ; nir, l.lie dative, and i.lie A, vS. 
thijnrtui, to seem, wiiie-h is (piiU*. <list.in<d from the A. S. Ihonraii, 
to t.liiiik ; slow, used a.<lv<.;rhially. 

4. lingers my desires, dtdays tin^ realization f»f my desires ; for 
lingers, use.d transitively, e]). I*. If. ii. 2. 7-, \N’ho gcmtly 
would dissolve the hands of life, Wdiieh fond hope fhipers in ex¬ 
tremity.'’ 

d, G. Like ...revenue, d’he ]>ictur(; lierc is of a widow who foi* 
long years k(ie]rs the heir ont of po.s.se.ssion of that poi-tion of hi.s 
fatlier’s projjerty to ;i. lih^ interest in which she is ent.it](Ml as her 
dovvtn*, and which will Int his at. her ditath ; dowager is a coined 
word fi’oin anotiuM' (toiiu'd word, tUnnufi, (mdowment, ultimately 
from the Ijid.. to (mhIow, and is (*([ually approju'iate to 

inotluir !Uid Ht(ip-motIie.i‘, thoiigli step-dame is lunv used with 
especial r(d’(*rem'e t.o t.lu* prov(!rl)ia.l harshness f>f stef) niotliei's to 
step-chihh'ciii ; nlep-, in composition, is tlu^ A. S. fiteop, mean¬ 
ing “‘orphaned,’ or ‘ de)n’ive<l of its parent’; so that it was 

OS 
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tirst used in the eonipouvids, .sfL/>l>curn, 

(iafifihJrr, an<l afterwards extended, iialnrally enough, so as to 
form the compounds s/ep/afher, sfapmolher, to denote llie father 
or mother of the child who had lost one of its first parents ” 
(Skoat, Kfij. DiH.). For withering out, Sleevens eompares 
(Jlmpman’s translation of Homer, hk. iv., “there the goodly 
j)laiit lies iritktrhm out his grace.” 

7. steep themselves in night, plunge themselves in the gloom 
of niglit ; with an allusion to the sun dipihng ])elow the horizon 
and so hringing on the night For steep, in this figurative sense, 
cp. (Hh. iv. 2. 50, S/ee/f'd luc in poverty to tlie very li})s ” ; 
J. C. ii. 7. 113, “ Till that the conquering wine luitImsT'efjo’cZ our 
sense In soft and delicate Lethe.” 

S. Four nights ... time ; four nights will (piiekly pass away in 
dreams. 

10. New-hent, Rowe’s eorreetion of ‘ J\'o/r-]>enb. ’ 

11. solemnities, marriage festivities ; as Ijelow, iv. 1. 131,182. 

12. merriments, displays of mirth ; diversions. 

13. pert, lively, brisk ; now used-only in a disagi’ceahlc sense, = 
forward, saucy. According to Skeat, the hi, K. jiert has two 
meanings and two sources. In some instances it is cerfetimly a 

1. •ol■l•llptiou of apart^ F. apert, open, and jmili/ nieans ‘ openly,’ 
evidently ; in others it is from Welsh 7 ;e? 2 , smart, spruce, as here. 

14. Turn ... funerals, turn melancholy out of 'loors, and let it 
go as an accompaniment to funerals. 

15. The pale ... pomp, siicii a pale-faced attendant is not a 
litting one for tlie festivity of our marriage ; companion, as fre- 
(|ucntiy in Shakespeare, used in a contemptuous sense 

l(i, 17. ‘See note on stage direction above. 

IS. in another hey, to another tune ; in a very different way : 
cj). T. (■, i. 3. 53, “An accent tuned in the self-same 

10. triumph, stately ])ageant; public festi\'ity ; cp. li. II. v.. 

2. (if), “ For gay apparel for the triumph day.” 

20. duke, from Lat. dux., leader, chief, is in Elizabethan 
literjiture a title frequently given to Grecian chiefs, and Chaucer 
speaks of ‘ T)‘ul'e Theseus.’ 

21. Egeus, a trisyllable, as throughout the play: what’s... 
thee, what Is it you have to tell us about yourself ? 

22. vexation, li’oulile ; the u'ord wa.s formerly u.sed in a more 
for(‘i])le s(‘u.se tliaii it now lias. 

27. This hath is the reading of the later folios, and it seems 
likely tha t in the reading of the quartos and first folio, ‘ This 
man hath,’ ‘ man ’ was repeated from 1. 25 : for bewitch’d, Theo- 
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l>akl, retaining Maaii,’ reads ‘ ^v■it^;i^*d ’: tile bosom, the heart 
u'ithiii the lioyoni. 

!2S. given her rhymes, ciildi'esseil her in verse ; as though the 
rhymes were a love-potion. 

‘29. interchanged love-tokens, given to her (mkI received from 
her presents in pledge of love. 

91. feigning voice, voice which pretended to l»e deeply mo\'ed 
by love. 

92. stolen ... fantasy, fraudulently made yourself master of the 
impression upon her fancy, /.e. l)y impressing his ow'ii image upon 
it. The figure is tliat of surre})titiously obtaining the impression 
of a seal to ]>e used in giving validity to a document of possession; 
fantasy, the older form of ‘fancy,’ i.e. love, or rather an inclina¬ 
tion to love. 

33. gawds, ornaments, toys ; literally things which please the 
fancy, from Lat. (jandinm, giadne.ss, joy; cp. below, iv. 1. 164, 
and T. C. iii. 3. 176, “That all with cue consent praise new-born 
rjaKd-d': conceits, presents fancifully devdsed ” (Schmidt). 

34. Knacks, Skeat gives as tl\e senses of the word (1) a snap, 
crack, (2) a snap with tlie finger or nail, (3) a jester’s trick, piece 
of dexterity, (4) a joke, trifle, toy ; the two latter words being 
the sense here ; cp. d'. 'I\ iv. 4. 360, “ To load my she with 

7'. S. iv. 3. 67, “A hiack, a toy, a trick, a liaby’s 
cap.” The more modern form is the reduplicated ' knick-knacks ’ 
— trifies, toys, which is found in Beaumont and Fletcher’s Lotjed. 
Subject, ii. 1. 126, in the seii.se of deception, “ Jilut if ye u.se these 

ick-hutchs, ’ ’ 

34, 5. messengers... youth, which are most persuasive envoys 
to those like my daughter whose tender age is easily impressed. 

oS. stubborn barsiiness, .sullen obstinacy against my will; 
Iiarsliness is more generally used of the rougli treatment of a, 
superior, a.s in Tern}), iii. 1. 9, “0, she is Ten/times more gentle 
than her father’s crabbed. And he’s composed of liaruhnasfiS^ 

39. Be it so, if it should pro\'e that. 

41. the ancient ... Athens, the time-honoured custom which the 
citizens of Athens enjoy. 

42. As she ...her, that, as she lielongs to me, I may do as I 
lilease with her. 

43-5. Which shall... case, and tlii.s disposal of liei’ .shall be 
either marriage with this gciitlemau, or death in accordance with 
that law which is expressly a])plieahle to a case of such dis¬ 
obedience. Warburton points out that liy a law of Solon’s, 
wdiich Shakespeare nuiy have assnmcil to he in force even in 
Theseus’ day, parents in Athens had absolnte power of life ami 
death over their children; but he also, and more probably^ 
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suggests that Shakespeare perhaps neither thought iioi’ kn€^\• 
anything of the matter; Immediately, with direct reference to. 
vSteevens points out that the line “has an niidoiiljted smack 
of legal commonplace.” 

46. be advised, listen to reason ; suffer yourself to l)e prevailc<l 
upon by advice; cp. 0th. i. 2. 55, “ CTeneral, ht: advised; He 
comes to bad intent ” ; but the phrase is fre<iiient in Shakespeare. 

4S. One that... beauties, one to \vhom you owe your personal 
beauty; so ‘'composition’ is used for ‘frame, ‘constitution,’ A*. 
J. i. 1. 8S, “In the large composition, of this man,” 

50, 1. and within ... it, and within whose pow’er it lies to leave 
the figure (of your beauty) as it is, or to destroy it; i.e. U'ho has 
power of life and death over you. For the ellipsis of ‘ it is,' see 
Abb. § 403. 

54, 5. But in ... worthier, but in this particular respect, since he 
lacks your father’s approval, he must be held to be less worthy 
than Lysander who has that approval. For kind, cp. JA. A. ii. 
1. 70, “if the prince do solicit you in that hint/, you know your 
answer”; for voice = approval, suffrage, cp. /A III. iii. 4. *20, 
“And in the duke’s hehalf I’ll give my voired'; J. C. iii. 1. 177, 
“ Your I'oke shall be as strong as any man’s In the disposing of 
new dignities.” 

56. look’d but with my eyes, saw matters only as I see them. 

57. with his judgment, as his discernment shows tliem. 

59. by what... bold, what inward strength emboldens me. 

60. Nor how... modesty, nor how far it may beseem me as a 
modest maiden; for concern, = affect, cp. below, i. 1. 1*26, “Of 
something nearly that concerns yourselves. ” 

61. In such a presence, in the presence of one so exalted as my 
sovereign: to plead my thoughts, to give expression to my 
thoughts in pleading my cause before yon ; for plead, with a 
cognate accusative, cp. i. H. VI. ii. 4. 29, “If he suppose tluit 
I have pleaded truth.” 

63. may befall, can possibly befall; for this, the original, sense 
of may, see Abb. § 307. 

63, 4. in this case ... Demetrius, in case I should refuse, etc. 

65. the death, the well-known sentence of death passed upon 
disobedience ; for the, expressing notoriety, see Abb. § 92. 

68. Know of your youth, interrogate the warm feelings of youth 
and find out: your blood, the impulses of nature. 

69. Whether, here, as frequently in Shakespeare, metrically a 
monosyllable. 

70. the livery of a nun, not merely the dress worn by a iiiiii, 
but all that is involved in the wearing of that dress; cp. /?. J. 
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ii. 2. S, “ Her vestal Ui'di'H is but sick and green " ; Ptr. ii, 5. 10, 
“ One twelve moons more she ’ll wear Diana’s ittu-ryP Of course 
the mention of nuns in Theseus’ time is an anachroiiisni. 

71. For aye, for ever; cloister, more eommonly used for t he 
partially enclosed walk beneath the upper storey of monasteries, 
convents, colleges, etc., but also for tno buildings themselves, oi* 
any place of religious seclusion ; fr-oi]i Lat. rlaiinh'iuii, an (jiiclo- 
siirc ; mew’d, oontined ; a ‘mew,' from whie-h tlie verb comes, 
u'as originally a cage for hawks, etc. Cp. P. III. i. I. 
“More pity that the eagle should be mtw'il, While kites .-(ikI 
buzzards prey at liberty. ” 

72. To live a barren sister, to spend your days as one of t he 
sisterhood (of nuns) without any children of your own to gladden 
your life. 

73. Chanting’ ... moon, with languid monotony ollering up 

hymns of praise to that chaste-cold divinity, the moon, d’lie 
faint hymns are in contrast wdth the fervid devotion othired to 
divinities from whom some warm return of fa\’()ur might b(^ 
expected; the moon (personified as Diana, the goddess of 
chastity) making no return of love to her devotees. For fruit¬ 
less in this sense, and for an illustration of the passage generally, 
cp. r. A. 7oI-o, “ Therefore, despite of chastity, Love- 

lacking vestals and self-loving- nuns, Tliat on the ciU'th would 
breed a scarcity And barren dearth of daughters and of sons, Dc 
prodigal.” ’ 

74. that master ... blood, who attain such a mastery over tluM'i' 
natural inclinations. 


7a To undergo... pngrimage, as to submit thenis(dv(‘s f.o ;i 
pilgrimage throiigli life unclieered by the joys f)f love For 
undergo, cp. n\ T. iv. 4. 554, “ if change yom' 


of the years of my 2nli/nm,age are an hundred ami tliirty vea,i*.s ” • 
Jiebreivs, xi. 13, “ strangers and pili/rinis on the ea.i-tli. ” 


76-R But eartliUer... Messedness, but ;is reffirds mrth/i/ hiin„i. 
noss, tetter ‘S the lot of the rose_who.se sweet)ie.s.s is (listilled 
from It than that of the rose whieh, uiipluekod, liv(w a louidv 
existence and at length withers awayiipon its Im.sh ; imt l iiih 

aside the figure, happier, as far as earthly joys aru eonc.enied, is 
the maiden who marries than she who ilies iiiiwoddcd For 
eaitl^er happy Capcll would read ‘ orirtJily Iiaiipier ’’ tlms 
sacrifieiiig the far more poetic reading of tlm wi,;,,], 
sizes the earthly character of Uie liappiness to In. |.|i|ovi.d • 
V than to thorn ; Malone c-ompares 

. 13, Flowers chsttUed, though they witii winter meet, hcese hut 
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tlieir show; their substance still lives sweet”; for thorn, =a 
tree or shrub' armed with thorns, cp. i. H. 1\^. i. S. 17(i, “To 
put down Richard, that sweet lovely rose, And plant tliis thorn, 
this canker, Bolingbroke.” 

so. my virgin patent, the privilege of remaining unmarried, 
which Ijelongs to me. 

SI, 2. Unto ... sovereignty, to the sM'ay of him to whose un¬ 
palatable yoke my smil utterly refuses siil)missioii; for lordship, 
as applied to a liushaiid, cp. A. W. v. li56, “ I wonder, sir, 
sith wives are mon.sters to you, And that you fly them as you 
swear them lordship^ Yet you desire to niaiay : ” My soul, em¬ 
phatic ; I from the bottom of my soul. For the ellipsis of ‘to ’ 
before whose, see Abb. § 201. 

So. Take ... pause, take time to reflect on the matter. 

S4, T). The sealing-day ... fellowship, the day on which Hi])po- 
1 yta and I are to ratify by marriage a bond of everlasting pai tner- 
siiip in love ; c]). T. iV. v. 1. 164, “And all the ceremony of this 
compact, hiCeWd in my fun<;tion, by my testimony.” 

87. For disobedience, as a punishment for disobedience. 

88. as he would, as he (-sc. your father) desires that it should 
be. 

89. to protest, to make solemn profession of ; cp. T. O. iv. 2. 
7, “ Wheji I protest true loyalty to her.’’ 

90. austerity ... life, a hendiadys for ‘the austerity of a life of 
singleness,’ such as was led by those who devoted themselves to 
religious seclusion. 

92. Thy crazed ... right, the utterly invalid title you set up to 
the light wliieli is assuredly mine ; tlie original sense of ‘ craze ’ 
i.s ‘ lireak,’ ‘ weaken.’ 

9o. he hath my love, I have given him my afleetion. 

96. my love, the affection I liear to him: render, give; as 
often in Shakespeare without any idea of giving in return, or 
giving l>ack. 

97. my right of her, the right in her which as a inirent I ]K)s- 
sess. 

98. estate unto, devolve upon, as an estate is devolved ; else¬ 
where Shakespeare uses ‘estate on,’ or ‘upon,’ as in Temp. iv. 
1. 85, “And some donation freely to estate On the blest lovers” ; 
d. Y. L. V. 2. 13, “all the revenue that was old Sir Rowland’s 
will I estate upon you.” 

09. as well derived, of as noble descent; as frequently in 
Shake.speare, e.<t. J. C. ii. 1. 322, “Brave son, dcrired from 
honourable loins.” 

100. As well possess’d, as richly endowed in point of wealth. 
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foifl“TJn1vTre;pecrtI^^^^^^ '? ^ «we t,, 

Oemetniis ; his love is^tlie oift of *^^ipenor, of 

l^ortiuie. Nature, his prosperity of 

these other advantages \v^dch^V^hof«f^^f^^ Ji»iportaiice tlitui all 
parenthetical way, see A]>b! ^271. ’ this 

104. of, ]jy ; see Abb. § 171 . 

m, prosecute my right, follow im the vWhf lu 4 rx 
10(5. avouch it to his head ]u ni ^ ^ ^ Henm;; . 

avouch, fome<l fro.u a (Ut P"^ 

idhnn strongly. ' '^'ovc/i, to warrant 

Z «r°“’!'"■ '"•• ‘ .. In 1 «2 

I.™ f t?siM2tscsa,'“ r ^ 

IK "lot E"J;;'S ii":,;,',"'"*" "-'nn'tolSuiy'S ,r« 
nSiffB ,«. «i. 2. ,.■„. 

oOence.” their ftpoffed souls for this 

-.'I havche...,, of M.S Mcou- 
participl^^sfo AlZ^f ^'la'f-ailed form of t!,o 

7''sv «irB, ,.onso..ai 

of my iniiKl. >*! completely I out 

said hi P'-ivatef ep**i.hi TTgr” 'V’ll '>o 

''i-ipline yo„.4lf, ;S: yCioR °ZV 

anirtmrf and well prepared.” ‘'P' < ■ ”’. 1. ..p 

llH. To fit win 4 -y. 

your father’s dctenniimtion faiioifid desiros to 

I'M "P- 

Of/,: V. 2 tds!"'‘ uothinZ ■ foroo of • i„ 

malice,’’ the word inoaiis’ ti'Z^dHato^'^li.r* ““Klit hi 

un'r; 
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look upon things? cheer, look, connienanee.: from 0. F. clu rf. 
chitre, tlic face, look; so wc say, ‘he put a good face upon the 
matter. ’ 

1*23. go along, come with us ; see Ahh. § 30 ; along, from “ A. 
8. prefix and-^ ... over against, clo.se to, and A. S. adjective 
long. The sense is over against in length ” (Skeat, Ety. Did.). 

1‘24. I must employ you, I have employment for yon. 

125. Against, in preparation for; to be ready hy the time of; 
ep. below, iii. 2. 99, “I ’ll charm his eyes anaiud slie do appear 
nuptial, frequently used T)y Shakespeare in the singular, as con¬ 
versely he uses ‘ funeraF ’ whei’o we should say * funeral.' 

12(j. nearly... yourselves, tliat closely eonceriis yourselves; 
for similar transpositions of the adverb, see Abl). g 421. 

127. With duty and desire, with dutiful eagenie.ss. 

129. How chance ... fast? We sliould now say cither ‘How 
does it chance that the roses there do faded etc., or, ‘ How do the 
roses there chance to fade,' etc. Cp. below, 1. 300, “ I loir 
c/in are Zvloonshine is gone before Thisbc comes hack and finds her 
lover?", and see Abl^ § 37. 

130. Belike, probably; literally by like, i.r. likelihood. 

131. Beteem, allow, permit; literally make or consider as 
fitting. Skeat [Ety. Dirt. s.r. ‘teem’) .shows that ‘teenr is 
related to the. A. vS. siitlix -/ei/hs fynu , with the notion of ‘ fitting ’ 
or ‘snitalde.’ “In (lolding's traiishitioii of (3vid’s Metamor¬ 
phoses, .\.D, lo87, we have ‘ could he not hdu nio' = he did not 
think fit, would not deign ; the Latin text has dinvaf ns, ^letam. 
X. 157. vSpenser uses it still more loosely: ‘ 8o woulde I... 
BoJeewe you to this sword' — permit, grant, allow you the use of 
this sword; F. Q. ii. S. 19."... Probaldy, as the CL Pr. Edd. 
point out, both here and in HamJ. i. 2. 141, “so loving to my 
mother That he might not hefeern the winds of heaven Visit her 
face too roughly,'’ Sliakespeare had in his mind a reference to the 
word teem in the sense of ‘empty,’ ‘pour out,’ from Icel. fama, 
to empty : tlie tempest of my eyes, the torrent of tears which is 
ready to pour from my eyes. 

132. Ay me ! alas for me ! for aught... read, for anything to 
the contrary that I have ever met witli in my reading ; so far a.s 
my reading goes. 

133. hy, in the way of ; by means of. 

134-40. The course ... eyes. Malone thinks tluat Milton imi¬ 
tated this passage in P. /.. x. 896-906. 

135. it was ...blood, there was inecpiality in the matter of 
birth. 

136. 0 cross ! ... low i 0, what a trial that one of higher rank 
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should be the sla\'e of love to oue beneath liiiu ! cross, cp. 
/?. //. iv. 1. 241, “yet you Pilates Have here delivered me to 
my sour 6*ro.s.ss” wdierc, as liere, tlie?*e is an allusion to the tioiiiu- 
tive phrase of ‘ bearing one’s cross,’ i.c. trials, which originated 
in Christ’s being made literally to bear to the place r)f execution 
the cross on which He was criiciHcd. So, Oalaiicuii^, v. 24, “And 
they that arc Christ’s have anmjied the liesh with the adeebioiis 
and lusts.” Malone compares V. A. US6, “vSorrow on love 
hereafter shall attend ... Ne’er settled equally, Imt high or low,” 
thougli ho uiis([notes the end of the latter line. 

IdT. Or else ... years,—or else there was disy)arity of ;ige ; the 
jjair linked together w’ere not suitable to each other in ])oint of 
years; to ‘graft,’the modern form, is due to ‘grafted,’the ]).p. of 
graft',’ written ‘graft,’ being mistaken for anJnftnitivo. Shake¬ 
speare uses the correct form, as here, A*, ///. hi. 7. 127, A. P. L. 
iii. 2. 124, and also the corrupt form, Mach. iv. 3. 51. 

138. 0 spite ! ... young. (.) sad misfortune that age and youth 
should be bound by cont]*aet to aiiotlicr ! Cp. The Taa.siouafa 
Pi/fjrim, xii. 157, etc., “ Crab]ic<l age aiul youth cannot live 
together,” etc. 

139. Or else .. friends,—or else it depended upon, was due to, 
the choice made by fidcnds ; the union had })een a matter of 
negotiation between the friends, or relatives, not a matter of 
love between the principal parties. . 

140. ,0 hell! ... eyes. . O niiseiy that elioico in a matter of love 
should he made by others than those iimnediately concei'iied ! 
to choose love is elliptical for ‘ to make choice of the object of 
love.’ 

141. sympathy, cf)rrcspoiidency, equality, iu l)irth, years, etc. ; 
cp. B. II. iv. 1. 33, “If that tl‘y valour stand on Kt/mpathi/,'’ 
i.e. if you arc uuwilliiig to meet hi combat one who is not your 
c(|ual in rank ; Otk. ii. 1. 232, Lympathij in years, manners, 
and beauties.' 

142. it, ^c. love. 

143. momentany, from Lat. mommtanc.m, as tlie more modern 
form ‘ momentary ’ is from tlie Lat. momentarim. 

144. Swift as a shadow, sc. iu passing axvay. 

145. Collied, darkened ; literally covered with coal-smuts, as 
‘ collier ’ is from the M. K. co/, coal, with the suffix -e?% and the 
insertion of i for convenience in pronunciation. 

146. in a spleen, in a fit of passion ; as though the lightning 
were endowed witli the same feelings as a man ; ep. K. J. ii. 1. 
448, “ With swifter spleen than powder {i.a. gunpow^der) can 
enforce : ” unfolds, i.c. from the mantle of darkness in which 
they were enveloped. 
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147, 8, And ere ...up, and before a man can so much as say 
‘ Behold ! ’ it is again swallowed up hy darkness ; cp. I\*. J. ii. 2. 
119, 20, “like the lightning, which doth cease to be, Ere one 
can say ‘ It liglitensd ” 

149. confusion, ruin ; as frequently in Shakespeare. 

150. ever, constantly : cross’d, thwarted by circumstances. 

151. It stands ...destiny, it (.sc. that they should be tliwarted) 
is a decree iirinly established by destiny ; edict, wdth tlie accent 
on the former syllable, as often in vSbakespeare. 

152. teach... patience, teach ourselves, thus tiled, to endure 
with calmness. 

154. As due to love, as much a part of, as much belonging to, 
love. 

155. poor fancy’s followers, tlie constant attendants on poor 
love. 

156. A good persuasion, a good belief, doctrine, to hold ; cp. 
('l/mh, i. 4. 125, “ Yon are a great deal abused in too ])old a pt'V- 
Huanion'" ; M. d/. iv. I. 47, ‘‘who.se per^vadon is I come about 
my brother.” 

157. a widow aunt, an aunt who is a widow; widow, used as 
ail adjective. 

157, S. a dowager ... revenue, one endowed with a ilcb 
jointure ; see note on 1. 5. 

159. remote, removed, distant; cp. L, L. L. v. 2. S06, “ some 
forlorn and naked hermitage Memote from all the jjleasures of 
the world.” 

KJO. respects, regards; cii. i. H. IV, v. 4. 20, “I Ao respect 
tliee as my soul.” 

161. may, shall be able; on the original sense of may, see 
Abb. § 307. 

162. sharp, cruel. 

i G3. If... then, therefore if. 

164. forth, out from ; on forth, used as a proposition, see Abb. 
§55. 

165. without, outside. 

167. To do observance ... May. )See Introdnction. 

170. By his... head. Cupid is by Ovid {Mcfam. i. 469-71) 
spoken of as armed with two arrows, one of gold, the other of 
lead ; the former exciting, the latter repelling, love ; cp. T. A', 
i. 1. .‘15, ‘ ‘ How will she love, when the rich (/olden shetfi Hath 
kill’d the flock of all afl’ections else That live in her.” 

171. simplicity, iimocence : Venus’ doves, or pigeons, are men- 
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tioned again in M, T, ii. C. i5; and uniong other l)irda supposed 
to draw her chariot \\’cre sparrows, swans, ami swallows. 

172. knitteth, hinds together ; prospers, for this transitive use 
of tlie verl), ep. Lmr, iii. 2. 92, Kind gods, foi'give me that, 
and proAjx r liim.'* 

173. 4. the Carthage queen. Dido, who burned with love for 
.‘Eneas, the false Troyan; for the noun put for the adjective, cp. 
‘'Corioli walls,” Cor. i. 1. S; “Philippi Jields,’' J. C. v. d. 19; 
“ the Cyprus wars,” (Hk. i. 1. Idl. “ Steevens pointed out the 
anaclironism of making Dido and .Eneas earlier in point of time 
tlian Theseus. But Shakespeare’s Herinia lived in the latter part 
of the sixteenth century ami tvas contemporary with Xick Bottom 
tlie wea^'el‘ ” (Wright). 

174. under sail was seen, was seen ])y lier sailing away from her 
shores, 'riie story of Dido hdling in love with .-Eneas is told in 
Vergil's rEjiCil, Bk. i. ; at his departure for Latium Dido 
destroyed herself. 

176. In number tnore, i.r. which are more in number ; for the 
eiirtaile<l participles broke and spoke, see Abl). § 343. 

177. same place, A erj' place : hast appointed me, have ap> 
pointed for me. 

1 SO. God ... Helena ! may heaven favour Helena wherever she 
is going ! The radical sense of ‘ speed ’ is ‘ success. ’ 

181. that fair, that title of ‘ fair ’ whicli you give me. 

] 82. your fair, your beauty ; the substantival use of tlie word 
is frequent in Shakespeare : 0 happy fair ! 0 beauty fortunate in 
attracting the love of Demetrius ! 

183. lode-stars, lode-star is literally “ ‘ v'ay-star,’ f.c. the star 
that show.s the wa}' ... Compounded of Iofk\ a way, and star” 
(Skeat, Efi/. Diet.): your tongue's sweet air, the sweet .sound 
of ^mur voice. 

184. tuneable, melodious; cp. iv. 1. 121, “A cry more tune- 
ahle ” ; for the omission of the article before lark, see Abb. § 83. 

I8d. When wheat... appear, f.e. in early summer. 

ISO. favour, looks, appearance; ‘“In beauty,’says Bacon in 
his 43rd Es-sa}", ‘ that of favour is more than that of colour ; and 
that of decent and gracious motion more than that of favour.’ 
The word is now lost to us in that sense; but we still use 
favoured witli u'eJi, i/I, and perhaps other qualifying terms, for 
featured or looking; as in GeJiesis xli. 4:—‘ The ill-favoured and 
leaii-flesli’d kine did eat up the seven well-favoured and fat 
kine’” (Craik, Eui/Iisk of Skai'e.'ipeare, § 54). 

ISS. My ear should catch your voice. Lettsom points out the 
inconsistency here l.>y which Helena i.s made to wish her ear may 
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resemble tlie voice of Herniia; and would read ‘My hair should 
catcli your hair,' simte catch in all three clauses" is evidently 
used in the technical sense of eoiitractiiig some ailectioii from 
another person. If any change were allowable, I should be in¬ 
clined to read, ‘ 'Uy fair shoulcl catch yowv fair,' i.t. the personal 
beauty you have ascribed to me should catch your personal 
l)eauty; my eye should catch the fascination of your eye: niy 
tongiie, etc., fair being the general term including the partieular.s, 
eye and tongue. Voice seems clearly wrong, since the next line 
deals with that particular; and with my conjecture we iiave in 
these two lines a complete correspondency with 11. 1S2, 3. For 
catch, used in a good sense, cp. ii. //. IV. v. 1 . S; 3 , “It is certain 
that either iri.^te hrariiffi or ignorant carriage is caiifi/, as men 
take diseases, one of another.” Abbott (i$ *237) points out tliat 
is almost always found before ‘eye,’ ‘ear,’ etc., wlierc no 
emphasis is intended. But where there is an antithesis, as here, 
we have ?/iy, fhy. 

190. hated, excepted, left out; cp. Tttnp. ii. 1. 100, Bate, I 
beseech you, widow Dido” ; Uami. v. 2. 23, “no leisure battd," 

191. translated, tramsformed ; cp. below, iii. 1 . 109, “Bless 
thee, Bottom! bless thee! thou art traiis/afid" : Jlaml. iii. 1. 
113, “the power of beauty will sooner transform lioiiesty from 
what it is ... than the force of honesty can translate beauty into 
his likeness.” 

193. sway the motion ... heart, make his heart move in what¬ 
ever direction you please. 

194. still, nevertheless ; in spite of my frowning. 

195. 7. 0 that ... move ! Would that my warmest w’elcome 
and my most earnest prayers could eflect that which is the prompt 
result of your disdain and maledictions ! 

200. is no fault of mine, is not a thing for whicli I am to be 
blamed, since I do everything in my power to cure him of it. 

201. None, ... heauty, I grant that all 3*011 can he blamed for is 
your beauty. 

203. will fly, am determined to quit Avitli all speed. 

206, 7 . 0, then ... hell! How powerful must be the graces of 
my beloved one, seeing that the 3 * have made Athens a place of 
torture to me ; i. e. since so long as she remained in it she could 
not marry Ly^sander. As Johnson points out, Hermia is en¬ 
deavouring to comfort Helena by showing that personal heauty, 
such as Helena covets, does not necessarily^ bring happiness with 
it. Johnson, however, seems to take my love as = the lo^•e which 
I feel. 

209. Pheehe, the moon, sister of Plu'ebns, the sun. 

210 . in the watery glass, mirrored in the water. 
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211. liquid pearl, dew-drops; pearl, used geiiericcilly, as in 
H. V. iv. I. 279, “ Tiie interti.ssuc<l r<jbc* of gold and fwarr' : 
Mach. V. S. 7)6, “ I see thee coinpa.ss'd with thy kiugdoiirs paarL'' 

212. doth, still conceal, is ever wont to conceal. 

2i;h devised, planned. 

217). faint primrose-beds, beds of pale primroses, as they ai‘e 
called in IT. T. iv. 4. 122, ‘^pale primrose-'i That die immai-ried’A 
Ci/z/ih. iv. 2. 221, ‘‘The flower that‘s like thy face, pah prlaurtsc." 
Delius regards the epithet here as a])plying to those who lie ip^on 
the primroses, beds for tliose who were faint, u'cary ; and 
Schmidt and Wright follow him. But the })ictiive of Helena and 
Herniia lying out in the meadow is one that does not at all 
necessarily infer weariness, and tlie interpretation seems a very 
forced one. 

216. Emptying: ••• sweet, unreservedly exclianging confidence 
with each other; the words coun^l sweet are from /Vr//?/s, Iw ir>. 
“We took sirec/ conii'icf together.” Op. hedow, iii. 2. U)S, ‘Hh 
all the coumc/ tliat we two have .shared.” 

217. shall meet, have determined to nieet. 

219. stranger companies, the society of .strangers; stranger, 
the substantive iised as an adjective ; cp. A". J. v. 1. 11, “Sw ear¬ 
ing allegiance and the love of sonl To sfraiujer hlood ” ; foi* 
companies, cp. Cymh. iv. 2. 69, “search What compame^ are 
near. ” 

222. Keep word, keep your promi.se of meeting me ; apostro¬ 
phizing Lysancler in his absence; we still use the ])lirasc ‘ keep 
luy, your, liis, etc. word,’ in this sense. 

22S. From lovers’ food, Ac. the sight of one another: till... mid¬ 
night, till the dead of to-moi*row’s night-: c]). iiaml. i. 2. 198, 
“ In the dead vast and onidd/e of the nitfhf ” : ii. //. VI. i. 4. 19, 

Deep ni(/ht, dark night, the silent of the night.” Blackstone 
points out that to-morrow night would be within three nights of 
the ne\y moon, vlien there would he no moonshine at all. 

225. dote, see note on 1. 109; and for the subjunctive used 
optatively, Abb. § 365. 

226. other some, certain others; cp. M. M. iii 2. 94, “Some 
.say he is with the Emperor of Russia ; other mine, he is in Rome.” 

227. Through, throughout. 

228. But what of that? but that is of no avail ; moi'e commonly 
in the sense of ‘that does not matter,' ‘is of no consequence.’ 

229. will not know, obstinately refuses to know. 

231, So I, m. err : admiring of, on of, following a verbal noun, 
see A))b. ^ 17S. 
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*232. holding no quantity, “ bearing no pro])ortion to . 

are estimated at by love ” (Schmidt); cp. Ilamf. iii. 2.377, 
women’s fear and love holds quanfity.^^ 

233. Love... dignity, love's alchemy can transmute into that 
whicli is shapely and dignified; cp. S'onn. cxiv. 3-6, 
whetlier shall I say ... tlmt your love taught it this alchemy, To 
make of monsters and things indige.st 8ueh clieriihins as your 
sweet self resemble.” 

236. Nor hath ... taste, nor has Love’s mind the smallest flavour 

of the critical faculty; cp. T. C. v. 2. 127, “Why, my negation 
hath no fa-^te of madness.” ‘ ’ 

237. Wings ... haste, in painting, statuary, etc., Cupid is vepre- 
scnted with wings and without sight; figure, symbolize. 

238. therefore, for this reason that in making his choice as to 
whom he should wound with his arrows, he is often led astray. 

240. in game, in sport; for mere fun. 

242. e3nie, i.e. rye??, the archaic plural; sometimes, as here, 
for the sake of the rhyme, sometimes without any such con¬ 
straint. 

243. hail’d down, uttered with the rapidity and frequency of 
falling hail; cp. M. W. v. ;X 21-3, “let it thunder to tlie tune of 
fh'een Sleeves, hml kissing-comfits and snow eringoes ” ; 

3. 07, “ As thick as hall (3amo post with imst.” 

244. r>. And when ... melt, and when the love kindled by the 
sight of Hermia began to glow in his heart, his love for me melted 
avway ; foi’ so, as the correlative of when, see Abh. § GG. 

240. go tell, for the omission of ‘to’ before tell, see AM). § 349- ,, 

248. this intelligence, this information whicli I shall coininnui- 
cate to him. 

249. If I ... expense, if I so much as obtain his thanks (which 
is doubtful), I shall have paid a high price for them («c. iu the 
pain it will cost me to give him the opportmiity of meeting 
Hermia). Steevens explains, “ It will cost him much (be a severe 
constraint on his feelings) to make even so slight a return for uiy 
communication,”—an explanation which the next line seems to 
disprove. 

2.70, 1. But herein ... again, but in this manner I mean to 
requite the pain I sliall thus give myself, to wit, liy enjoying the 
sight of him on the way there and hack. 
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You were best, for this imgraiiiinaticiil remnant of ancient 
usage, see Abb. § 2.30; geaeraUy, Bottom’s l.luiulei' for ‘ imli 
viihially. ’ 

3 the scrip, the list in which their names are wnitten down; 
the* same word as ‘script,’ from O. F. esrrij^f, a writing, Lat. 
scnptnyn, pp. of Hcrihere, to write. 

4 which, though frequently used as less delinite than ' who,’ 
and indicating ‘ iricind of person,’ is here perliaps intended as a 
note of Bottom’s speech, just as we have in 1. (i his applied to the 
duke and duchess, and the phrase wedding-day at night, —a 
phrase witli wliich Wright compares the words of the not much 
more highly educated nurse in R. J. i. 3. 21, “On Lammas-eve 
at nicdit shall she he fourteen ” ; tliougli for both tliere is this 
mucir excuse that ‘ wedding-day ’ and ‘ Lammas-eve ’ may not 
improperly l^e taken for the whole twelve hours. 

9. on, of. 

9 10. grow to a point, come to a conclusion ; cp. M. F. iii. L 
17, Come, the full stop,''' said by Salarino to tlie prolix Solanio. 

] 1 . comedy, Bottom’s blunder for ‘ tnrgedy. ’ 

12. Pyramus and Thisby. Thisbe, a beautiful Baliyloiiian 
maiden, was beloved by Pyramus. Their parents ohjecting to a 
marriage, the lovers were obliged to meet by stealtli, and agreed 
on a certain day to a rendezvous at Ninus’ tomb. Thislie, arriv¬ 
ing first, perceived a lioness which had just torn to pieces an ox, 
and therefore took to flight. While running away she dro}>})e(l 
one of her garments, which tlie lion seized and stained witli 
blood. Pyramus, on finding it, supposed Thislie to )je slain, and 
so put an end to himself. Thishe presently returning to the 
spot and finding Pyramus’ dead body, also slew liei'self. 

la A very ... merry. “ This,” says jSteevens, “ is designed as 
a ridicule on the titles of our ancient moralities and interludes. 
Thus Skelton’s McKjmficence is called ‘ a goodly interlude and a 
merry.’” 

14. the scroll, the list of name.s. 

10. spread yourselves, do not crowd all together. 

18. are set down for Pyramus, have had tlie jiart of Pyramus 
assigned to you. 

20. gallant, gallantly. 

21. That will ... of it, that if well performed will make a great 
demand upon the audience for tears ; cp. T. R. ii. 1. 115, “my 
business mUth Jiaste ”; H. TI. ii. 1. ]59, “And for tlieae great 
anairs do ash some charge. ” 
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22. let the audience ... eyes, i.e. or else they will weep tlieir 
very eyes out. 

22. 3. I will ... measure, probably means will make a fine 
story of grief ’; though condole is probably intended for a 
blunder, the word in Shakespeare and his conteinpoi-aries was 
used as a neuter and as a transitive verb, and not mei-el}’ as now 
with the i^reposition ‘ with,’ in the sense of sympathizing. Thus, 
Marston, ii. Antonio and Mellida^ v. 2. SI, we have the stage 
direction “ Piei-o seeni.s to condole his son,” who is dead ; and 
Hey wood, Fortune hy Land mid Sea, uses the word absolutely, 

My heart begins to condoled' Eunyan, PiUirim'H Progress, has 
the phrase “ To condole his own misery.” 

23. To the rest seems to me nothing more than a stage dii-ec- 
tion that has crept into the text. ^Bottom having made his 
former remarks to Quince, the stage-manager, in particular, now 
turns to his fellow-actors in genenrl, and tells them that though 
he is ready to play Pyramus, the part of a tyrant is the one he 
especially fancies. 

24. Ercles, Hercules ; a character often exliibited in the bom- ' 
bastic dramas of tlie time. Delius quotes Greene’s Oroatsicorfh 
of ‘ ‘ The twelve labours of Hercules have I terribly thun-/ 
dered on the stage.” 

25. or a part... in, or a part in which some doughty deed was 
to be done, such as rending a cat. Steeven quotes Histriomastix, 
“ Sirrah, this is you that would rend and tear a cat upon a 
stage ” : to make all split, a phrase like the last expressive of 
violent action, and of nautical oidgin. Rolfe qxiotes Taylor, the 
Water Poet, “ Some ships have so great a sayle, that they heave 
their masts hy the boord and make all sylit againe. ” 

30. PMbbus’ car, the chariot of the sun-god, Phadnis, wiiich he 
daily drove round the earth. The lines seem to be rather a ])ur- 
les(|ue of, than a quotation from, some old play. 

34. This was lofty ! That is the kind of noble verse that I 
slionld enjoy having to recite! name ... players, call out the name 
of each and tell them what parts are assigned to them. 

34, 5. This is Ercles’ vein, such language as that would Her¬ 
cules use : condoling, pathetic. 

38. must take ...you, must undertake the part of Thishe ; 
probably with an allusion to taking somebodj" on one^s hack. 

39. a wandering knight, a knight in quest of adventures, a 
‘ knight errant. ’ 

40. must love, has to make love to in the play. 

41. let not me ... woman, the ^iarts of women were in those days 
played by boys or young men, and actresses were not i-egnlarly 
employed till the revival of the drama in the time of Charles the 
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Second. Cp. A. C. v. 2. 220, where Cleopatra is anticipating her 
stoi-y being represented on the stage ; “ I shall see Some squeak- 
ijig Cleopatra boy my greatness." 

43. That’s all one, that does not matter in the least: in a mask, 
as was often the case when no actor sufliciently youthful could be 
found for the part. 

44. may speak... will, may mince your words and speak with 
a voice as iniicli like a woman’s as you can ; cp. J/. lb. i. 1. 49, 
“ Slie has brown hair and spmks smali like a woman ” ; and such 
plirases as to ‘ speak big,’ to ‘speak thick.’ 

4o. An, .see Abb. § 101. 

46. monstrous little, wonderfull 3 ^ small: ‘Thisne, Thisne,’ 
e\pre.s.sing the manner in which he will mince his words, if 
allowed to pla}’’ Thisbe. 

45. 9. you Thisby, you must play Thisbe. 

r>.S\ you must... mother. Theobald points out that the father 
and mother of Thisbe, and the father of Pyramids, here men¬ 
tioned, <lo not appear at all in the interlude. 

d7, S. and, I hope ... fitted, I flatter mj^self that the cast of the 
plaj* is now complete. 

60. study was and still is the technical term for getting u]) a 
])art; cp. Ham/, ii. 2. 566, “You could, for a need, .s7?/f/v/ a 
speech of some dozen or sixteen lines.” 

63,4. that I will... hear me, so that every one will he 
delighted to hear me. 

64, 5. that I will... say, in such a perfect way that the duke 
\vill be unalfle to refrain from saying, etc. 

65. Let him ... again, “Not only does Bottom propose to ])]av 
every part himself, hut he anticipates the applause, and encojvs 
In.s own roar ” (C. Clarke). 

67. that they would shriek, so that they could not liclp 
slirieking. 

69. every mother’s son, every one of us. 

71. no more discretion but, no other choice than. 

r Bottom’s blunder for ‘moderate,’ as in ii. //. 

/ / . ii. 4 176, the Hostess says, “I beseek you now\ aaqrara/r 
.your choler.” .. 

73. roar you, for me, you, Mm, etc., representing the old 
dative and giving, liveliness to the narration, see Abb. § 220. 

73, 4. I will roar nightingale, Abbott (§ 104) thinks an 
ellipsis IS probably to he understood here, ‘I will roar you, oquI 
if it were a nightingale {I would .still roar lietter),’ which is 
perhaps to pay a too high complimeait to Bottom’s English. 
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^Vl•ight compares T. C. i. 2. 189, “He will weep you, an Hwere 
a man l)orn in April.” sucking* dove, Bottom’s blunder for 
‘ sucking lamb.’ 

76. sweet-faced, comely looking: proper, liandsoine; the literal 
sense is ‘own,’ thence ‘what becomes a man, is appropriate to 
him,’ and so ‘well-looking,’ ‘handsome.’ 

76, 7. in a summer’s day, i.e. in a long day; cp. //. V. iii. G. 67, 

“ 111 assure you, a’ uttered as brave words at tlie bridge as you 
shall see in a and iv. 8. 23, “a most contagious 

trea,son come to light, look you, as you shall desire in a summen^ii 
day^ 

78. needs, of need ; necessarily ; the old genitive used adverlji- 
ally, as ‘whiles,’ ‘twice’ (twies), etc. 

79. were I best, see note on 1. 2, above. 

81. what you will, any you like. 

82. discharge, perform, enact; a theatrical technicality; cp. 
below, iv. 2. S, v. 1. 201, 346: your straw-colour, the straw colour 
you know so well; your, used generically. 

83. orange-tawny, a colour midway between orange and tawny; 
‘tawny’ is merely another spelling of ‘tanny,’ resembling that 

• which is tanned or browned by the sun : purple-in-grain, in this 
phrase grain is cochineal, a dye obtained from the dried bodies 
f)f insects of the species Corcus cacti^ but supposed by the ancients 
to be made from ci the meaning of the word coccus. 

84. French-crown-colour, the colour of the gold ecu, or crown, 
formerly current in France. 

85. 6. crowns, heads: barefaced, probably with a play upon its 
literal and its figurative sense: masters, a term frequently used 
witlioiit any ackiiowdedgmeiit of inferioi*ity; my friends, my 
good fellows. 

87. I am to entreat you, I liave to entreat yon. 

88, con, get by licjirt; literally to try to know ; “a secondary 
vcrl), formed from A. S. cminan, to know” (8keat, Efy. Diet.). 

88, 9. palace wood, the wood in wliich tlie palace staiids: 
without, outside: a mile, Wright X)omts out that in i. 1. 165 it 
i.s a league. 

96. rehearse, repeat; from “0. F. rehersvr, ‘to harrow over 
again,’ Cotgrave. ... From the sense of ha?*rowing again wc easily 
pass to the sense of ‘going again over the same gi-ound,’ and 
iiciice to that of repetition. Cp. the x>hrase ‘ to rake, up an old 
story.’—F. I'c- (Lat. re-), again; and kercer, to harrow... from 
ficrre, a harrow” ... (>Skeat, Ety. Diet.): dogged, followed closely; 
tracked as l)y dogs. 

91. Devices, plans for playing. 
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dances of the fairies, but now said to result from the outspread¬ 
ing propagation of a particular inushroom, the fairy-ringed 
fungus, by which the ground is inaiiured for a richer following 
vegetation. For the infinitive To dew used indefinitely, and 
here = by dewing, see Abb. § 356. 

10. pensioners, an allusion, say.s Wartoii, to Queen Elizabeth’s 
“establishment of a band of military courtiers, by the name of 
pejmoncr><. They were some of the handsomest and tallest young 
men, of the best families and fortunes, that could Ije found ” : 
cowslips are mentioned, Temp. v. 1. 89, in connection with the 
fairy Ariel, “In the coiudip^s bell I lie.” 

11 . gold coats, yellow blossoms ; with an allusion to the hand¬ 
some uniforms of the gentlemen pensioners : the spots are vdiat 
in 1. 13 are called freckles, a w'ord now used only of tan-spots in 
the face. 

T2. fairy favours, tokens of the love in which cow'slijjs are 
licld by the fairies. 

13. savours, sweet odours. 

H. go seek, for the omission of ‘ to,’ see Abb. § 349. 

15. a pearl, i.e. a dew-drop; with an allusion to pearl ear¬ 
rings, common then as in more modern days. 

16. thou lob of spirits, you lubberly spirit ; Puck being of a 
less ethereal nature than the fairies ; lob, literally dolt, block¬ 
head, and etymologically connected wdth ‘lubber.’ 

17. anon, immediately ; A. S. on -■ on or in, and dv, old form 
of one ; literally in one (moment). 

IS. doth keep, has determined to liold. 

19. come, for the conjunctive after verbs of eominand, see 
Abl). § 369. 

‘20. passing ... wrath, surpassingly, exceedingly, angry ; wrath, 
the A. S. adjective icm'(5, wroth : fell, bitter-tempered ; A. S. 
fcl, cruel. 

‘21. Because that, for the conjunctional affix, see Abb. § *287. 

23. changeling, here and in W. T. iii. 3. 122, a child wdiom 
the fairies had carried off; bnt more usually the child left in the 
])lacc of the one carried off, fairies being supposed to be addicted 
to .stealing the most l)eantiful children they could find, leaving 
ill their place those that wm-e ugly and luissliajien. Cp. Spenser, 
F. Q. i. 10. 65, “ From thence a Faerie thee unweeting reft, "J'here 
as thou slepst in tender swadliiig band, And her base elfin 
lirood there for thee left. 8uch men do <:hawi<j(din(js call, so 
chaunged liy Faeries theft.” 

‘24. would have, desires to have. 

25. Knight of his train, as leader of his retinue of attendants: 
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trace, wander about in ; cp. M. A. iii. 1. 16, ‘‘As we do trace 
this alley up and down.” 

27. makes ... joy, makes him the sole object of her delight. 

28. ’ they, Titania and Oberon. 

29. spangled, the stars in heaven resembling the spangles 
(small disks of l^right metal) worn as ornaments on dresses, 
bridles, etc. vSpenser, F. Q. iv. 11. 4d, has the form ‘spangs’ in 
the same metaphor, “ With glittering spa.iKjs that did like starres 
appear.” Cp. also Bacon, Es^icvy of Ma>>queH and ^J'rhivipkn, 

‘ ‘ And Oes, or Spaoifjfi, as they are of no great cost, so they are of 
most Glory ” : sheen, brightness. 

^10. hut they do square, without their stjuailiig, he. (jiiarrcl- 
ling ; cp. T. A. ii. 1. 100, “are you such fools To .•^(piai'c for 
this?” A. C. ii. 1. 45, “’Twerc pregnant they should .s(inare 
])ctween themselves” ; also the substantive, M. A. i. 1. 82, “Is 
there no young squarer now that will make a voyage with him to 
the devil ? ” The verb is still used for preparing for a tight with 
list by squaring the arms across the chest: for fear, out of fear. 

81. them, themselves. 

82. Either, like ‘whether,’ ‘ further,’ ‘neither,’ etc., metrically 
a monosyllable ; see Abb. § 466. 

83. shrewd, mischievous ; literally ‘ accursed ’; i)p. of M. E. 
{ihrevxn, to curse. 

84. Robin Goodfellow, under this euphemi.stie title Puck is 
identified with a domestic spirit who at one time would help the 
servitiits of the liouse in their work, and at another would play 
iniscliievous tricks. See Introduction, and cp. Ben Jon.son, 
Masqiui of Lone Fesioredy “ Robin Goodfellow, he that sweeps the 
hearth and the house clean, riddles [/‘.e. passes the embers tlirough 
a sieve] for the country luakls, and does all their otlier drudgery, 
while they are at hot-cockle.s.” he, tlie person. 

85. villagery, accor<ling to flohusoii, a colloction of villages, 
bnt the form seems i-ather to indicate a collection of villagers, as 
Wright explains. Cp. stitebtry. Cor, i. 1. 75, the work on which 
a stitcher is engaged. 

86. Skim, properly speaking we should have ‘ skim.v,' ‘ lahour.s,’ 
‘make**’ as well as frights; but Shakespeare seems to have 
begun the construction grammatically and then to have changed 
it as tlmugh he had written ‘is it not you’ instead of are not 
you he: skim milk, skim the cream from the milk and drink it 
up : labour in the quern, grind corn in the hand-mill when it is 
not w'anted ; quern, from “A. 8 . cwtorn, nr?/rn., ... originally 
‘ tliat which grinds’” (Skeat, Ely. Diet.), Wright understands 
the fairy to be enumerating all Robin Goodfellow’s pranks, good 
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and bad, and quotes Percy’s Reliqiits of Ancient Euglish Poetry, 
in which he is made to say of himself when in good humour, ‘ ‘ I 
grind at mill Their malt up still.” 

37. bootless, without boot, profit; A. 8 . hot, profit, advan¬ 
tage, and the suffix -/e-w, from M. E. Lam, loose ; breatMess, /.e. 
with their vain exertion. 

38. And sometime ...barm, and sometimes prevent the beer 
from producing any yeast; barm, the froth of malt litpior in 
fermentation used for leavening dough; sometime and ‘sometimes,’ 
in their various senses, ai*e used coiivertibly by Shakespeare. 

39. their harm, the injuries done to them by you; their, 
objectively. 

40. 1. Those that... luck, those who compliment you with the 
titles of Ho])goblin an<l sweet Puck, have their work done by you, 
and are certain of good luck. Cp. Milton, L'ALlefjro, 11. 105-14. 

4‘2. Thou speak’st aright, for examples of lines with four 
accents only, where there is an interruption in the line, see Abl>. 

50H. Collier and Dyce insert ‘Fairy’ before Thou, and in 
rhyming lines tlic omission of a wmrd of two accents is less likely 
than in I dank verse. Jolinson remarks, “It seems that in the 
fairy mythology, i^uck, or Hobgoblin, was the trusty servant of 
0})cron, and {ilw’ays employed to watch or detect the intrigues of 
(xliieen Mai), called l)y Shakespeare, Titania. h’or in Drayton’s 
Nynipludici, the same fairies arc engaged in the same business.”... 

43. am, emphatic. 

44. I jest to Oberon, 1 act as jester to Oberon, make jokes to 
amuse him, like the Court jesters. 

45. bean-fed, fed on beans, and so lusty and frolicsome; cp. 
tlic slang expression of the present day, ‘full of beans,’ in the 
same sense. 

4(i. Neighinff... foal, assuming the form of a young filly and 
neighing like it. 

47- gossip’s bowl, the christening I.)Owl round wliich old women 
sat drinking; ‘gossip,’ from ‘God’and ‘sib’ = akin, was fornierly 
used for a sponsor at ]>aptism, those who stood in this relation to 
a (4uld being considered as ‘akin in God.’ ‘Gossips,’ then, says 
4’rencli, Eny. Past and Present, j). 9th ed., “arc tipt the 
spornsora, brought liy the act of a common sponsorship into 
aflinity and neai* familiarity with one another; secondly, these 
sponsors, who l)eing thus brought together, allow themselves 
with one another in familiar, and then in trivial and i^b^j talk; 
thirdly, they arc any who allow themselves in this trivial and 
idle talk ”... 

48. In very... crab, taking the exact form of a roasted wild 
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apple; such as was commonly put into bowels of warm, spiced, 
ale. a’ favourite drink in former days; cp. L. L. L\ v. 2. 935, 
‘‘Wiien roa<U (l crabs hiss in the bowl. ’ 

40. bob, jump up; thins spilling the ale as she is about to 
di-ink it. 

50. dewlap, properly the loose flesh hanging froju tlie throats 
of oait le, and so called from its lapping up the dew as they graze ; 
here the lireast made flaccid by age. 

51. wisest aunt, the old crony, '‘full of strange saws and 
modern instances” (d. Y. L. ii. 7* 150), who from her great 
age sets up for an authority among her companions, (hunt 
While says tliat in New England villages good-natured old 
peojde are still called ‘aunt’ and ‘uncle’ by the whole com¬ 
munity: saddest tale, most doleful tales of ghosts or bygone 
calamities, such as gossips round a tire were fond of. Ci). */’. //. 
V. 1. 4<)-2, “In winter’s tedious nights sit by the fire With good 
old folks and let them tell thee tales Of woeful ages long ago 
betid”; JY T, ii. 1. 25, 6, “ A .s-ad tale’s best for winter: I have 
one of sprites and goblins. ” 

52. Sometime, see note on I. 36 above : three-foot stool, stool 
with three legs, such as were common in cottages. 

53. topples, tumbles over; properly tumbles headlong from 
being top-lieavy. 

54. And ‘tailor’ cries. Johnson says, “The custom of crying 
Utihr at a sudden fall backwards, I think I remember to have 
observed. He that slips beside his chair, falls as a tailor scpiats 
upon his lioard.” This explanation, the only one suggested, 
seems hardly satisfactory; for the expression, in that case a 
derisive one, would hardly be applied to herself by the old 
woman as she fell. More iwobahly it would be used iu an angry 
tone to the person who had been clumsy enough to upset her, 
as wc still say ‘ a regular tailor ’ of a bungling fellow; and 
‘cobbler’ and ‘botcher ’ of a clumsy workman; but I believe the 
true reading is ‘ faitor,’ ie. traitor, as in ii. Henry 1V. ii. 4. 173; 
falls into a cough, is seized with a fit of coughing. 

55. quire, assembly; another spelling of ‘choir,* properly a 

band of singers, from Lat. chorus, a band of singers, which ag4,in 
is from the Gk. a dance in a ring, a band of dancers lind 

singers: hold their hips, in the paroxysm of laughter which 
seizes them; more commonly, to ‘ hold the sides ’; cp. Milton, 
HAlleyro, 1. 32, “And Laughter holding both her sides.” 

56. waxen in their mirth, wax merrier and merrier, become 
uproarious in their merriment ; Farmer conjectured yexen, i.e. 
hiccup, and Singer so reads : neeze, sneeze (of which the word is 
a parallel form); or, as we might say, puff and blow in the 
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violence of their mirth. Eor old forms of the third person 
Ijliiral, indicative mood, see Abb. § 332. 

57. wasted, spent (without any idea of loss of time); a sense 
frequent in Shakespeare. 

58. now, I have followed Dyce in inserting this word ; to scan 
fairy as a trisyllable being, as he says, “too ridiculous.” 

Stage. Direction. Oberon, “the ‘dw^arfe king of fayryes’ is 
introduced into the popular romance of Huon de Bordeaux, 
translated by Lord ]:>eniers, probably earlier than 1598. The 
older part of Huon de Bordeaux, Mr. Keightley has shown to 
have been taken from the story of Otnit in the Heldenbuch, where 
the dwarf king Elberich performs nearly the same services to 
Otnit that Oberon does to Huon. The name of Oberon, in fact, 
according to Cilrimm, is only Elberich slightly altered. From 
the usual change of I into ... in the French language, Elberich 
or Albrich ...becomes Auberich; and ich not being a French 
termination, the dominative on was substituted, and thus the 
name Au])eron, or Oberon ” (Staunton). Titania, Shakespeare 
seems to have taken this name from OA'id, who uses it as an 
appellation of Diana. 

60. Ill met, instead of being pleased to encounter her at the 
usual time for the meeting of fairies, Oberon is now vexed, and 
reverses the ordinary salutation, ‘ well met ! ’ proud, in reference 
to her obstinate refusal to give up the “little chaiigeluig boy” 
he desired to have in his train. 

61. What, jealous Oberon ! What, is that you, jealous Oberon’ 
pretending to be surprised at meeting him: skip hence, t.e. let 
us be ofl‘ and leave him to himself. 

62. forsworn, sworn utterly to avoid; cj). Temp* iv. 1. 91, 
“ Her and her blind boy’s scandall’d company I have forsworn ^^; 
for-, as a prefix to verbs, has usually an intensive sense, as in 
forswear, meaning to swear falsely (Lat. per-fiirare, to swear out 
and out, and hence to swear falsely), fordo, forbid, etc., or, as 
here preserves the sense of ‘from,’ i.e. abjure, Lat. ab-jui'arc. 

63. wanton, alluding to her love of Theseus. 

64. Then I must... lady, if, as you say, you are my lord, I 
ought to be your lady, but that I cannot be since you have been 
^'owing love to Phillida, and therefore you cannot be my lord. 

64, 5. but I know ... land, but I am w’ell acquainted with the 
occasions on which you have secretly left the fairy land, your 
proper domain. 

66. in the shape of Corin, taking the form of a human rustic ; 
Corill and Phillis are names of shepherds and shepherdesses in 
classical pastoral poetry. 

68. Phillida, properly the Greek accusative of ‘ Phillis.’ 
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68-70. Wiiy art... that, what brings you here all the way from 
the plains of India, except that, etc., i.e. your only reason for 
havino- taken this long journey is your desire to be present at the 
marriage of your mistress, Hippolyta. The first quarto 
steppe, the second and the folios ‘ steej),’a reading adopted l>y 
many editors because there is no proof of steppe being known in 
Shakespeare’s day, and also because it was the mountains, rather 
than the plains, of India which had impressed the minds of 
travellers. In support of ‘ steep’ commentators quote Oonrii,^, 1. 
139, “ The nice morn on the Indian -sfeep From her cabin’d loop¬ 
hole peep ”; hut there the word is especially appropriate in a 
description of the sun just making itself visible over the lofty 
mountains of the extreme East. Here there^ is no reason w-hy 
Oberon should prefer the mountains to the plains. 

70. forsooth, in truth ; said with scorn : bouncing, large and 
plump ; ‘ stalwart ’ would be the corresponding epithet for a 
man, though in liouncing there is also the radical idea of activity. 

Vl. Your buskin’d mistress, that mistress of yours always sf) 
rec^ly to don the Iniskin ; ‘ buskin,’ Gk. Kodopvosy hut,' cot/mrnihs, 
was a boot reaching to tlie middle of the leg. It ^vas worn in 
war, the chase, etc., and by tragic actors in heroic cliaractcrs, 
with very high heels serving to add stateliness to the hgurc: your 
warri(^r love, that warrior maiden with whom you are in love. 

72. must be, is to be ; for must, meaning no more than deiinite 
futurity, see Abb. § .314. 

73. To give ... prosperity. The presence of benevolent fairies 
at births, christenings, weddings, was supposed to Ining goo<l 
fortune, as that of malevolent ones to bring misfoi'tiincs. 

74. How canst... shame, how can you without 1 icing ashame.d, 
etc.; ie. if you had any sense of shcimc, you wouldiK)t, etc. l^'or 
for = for want of, cp. If. T. i. *2. 114, “cold Jor nclion ” ; 
.}facb. i. o. 37, “ dead ybr ))reatli ” : A. IT. i. 2. 17, “ sick yoc 
breathing” ; T. iv. 3. 9, “starvedybr meat.” 

75. Glance at my credit with, hint at the favour with which 1 
am regarded by ; cp. J, C. i. 2. 324, “wherein o1.).sciireIy (‘a>sar‘s 
amlntion shall he (jlmiccd ; and, without the ])rcpo.sition, 
(J, K. V. 1. 66, “ In company I often [flanml it.” 

76. Knowing I know, when you well know that 1 n.m ;i,warc, of. 

77. the glimmering night, the night faintly illumiuaf ed ])y I he 
light of the stars; cp. Afcii:b. iii. 3. 5, “The w’cst yet 

with some streaks of day.” 

78. Perigenia, called Paritjowia by I’lukirch, her real name 
being Periyunt. 

79. .ffigle, a nymph beloved by Theseus, for wlunn he forsook 
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Ariadne, daughter of Minos and Pasiphae, JEgle in lier tiirn 
being forsaken for another. 

SO. Antiopa, see note on stage direction at the lieginning of the 
play. 

•'^1 ‘ ■ ■ ■ jealousy, all these stories about my intercourse 

witli Theseus are mere cahminious inventions due to jealousy. 

82. the middle summer's spring, the connneneeinent of iriid -,,1 
siiiumer ; “ hen trees put forth their second, or as they are 
frequently called, their midanmmtr .dioofs. Thus Evelyn in 
his Syliu: ‘ Where the rows and the brush lie longer than 
michummcr, unbound, or made up, you endanger the loss of 
the second sprimj''' (Henley). Steevens compares ii. H. IV, 
iv. 4. 35, “As flaAvs congealed in the sprbnj of day”; and 
Liike^ i. 78, “whereby the Any-sprintj from on high hath visited 
us.” 

S3. Met \ve, for the simple past incorrectly combined with the 
complete present, see Abli. § 347. 

84. paved fountain, probably, as Henley takes it, fountains 
whose bottoms were covered with pehhles as with a pavement, in 
opposition to those of the rushy brooks which are oozy. He 
compares an expression in Sylvester, “By some cleare river 
MliQ’pared side.” 

85. beached margent, the beach which fringes the sea; margent, 
the form of ‘ margin ’ always used by Sliakespeai'c, and frequently 
found in other Elizabethan writers : in for ‘on.’ 

80. To dance our ringlets, to form our fairy-rings l^y dancing ; 
see note on 1. 9 above : to, in harmony with, to tlie accompani¬ 
ment of. 

87. But with ... sport, without your disturbing our sport with 
your exliihition of quarrelsome humours ; brawls, from W. ?»'«?/•/, 
a boast. 

S8. piping to us in vain, i.c. since Ave refused to dance when 
they piped to us. 

90. Contagious fogs, fogs bringing disease Avith them ; the ad- 
jective is used of clouds, H, hi. 3. 31 ; of the night, K. J. v.; 
4. 33; of darkness, ii. H. VI. iv. 1. 7. For the pestilential 
nature of fogs, cp. Gymh. ii. 3. 136, “ The south-ybr/ rot him ”; 

i. 4. 321, “Blasts and fogs upon thee ! ” 

91. pelting, paltry, petty; used literally A’. II. ii. 1. 60, “Like 
to a tenement or a pelting farm”; Lear, ii. 3. IS, “Poor pelting 
villages”; and figuratively 21. 21. ii. 2. 112, “For eA’cry pelting, 
petty officer”; 'l\ G. iv-'o. 267, “We liave liad peltmg wars.” 
Pi'obahly connected Avith peltry, vile trash, and pedtry, formed of 
rags, hence vile, worthless. 
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92. have, for every with a plural verb, cp. Lem\ ii. 2. 82, 
“Smooth (tre-vy passion Tliat in the natures of their lords rebel 
continents, conlining banks; cp. i. //. IV, iii. 1. 110, “Gelding 
tile opposed continent as much As on the other side it takes from 
you. ” 

03. stretch’d his yoke, laboured in dragging the plougli; the 
yoke was the curved piece of wood put upon the neck of oxen 
and attached by traces to the plough. 

9d. ere his youth ... beard, before it has grown old enough to 
get a lieard,—the word applied to the prickly spines on ear.s of 
corn, from their likeness to hair-bristles on the liuman face; c]j. 
Sonn, xii. 8, “ And summer’s green all girded up in sheaves Born 
on the bier with white and bristly heard ” : his, its. 

96. fold, sheep or cattle fold, the enclosure in the fields in 
which they were penned : drowned, flooded with rain to such an 
extent that cattle could not be put into it. 

97. the murrion flock, the flock of sheep among wliich the 
murrain had spread owing to the great damp; murrion, here 
used in an adjectival sense, is another form of ‘ murrain, ’ an infec¬ 
tious disease among cattle, ultimately from Lat. 7nori, to die. 

98. The nine men’s morris, A game played ]\y two pei'sons, 
with nine men or pieces each. It was played indoors witli a 
board ; out of doors, on a scpiare of turf, with lines marked and 
iioles cut, which in rainy weather w'oiild become ‘ filled up with 
mud.’ The game was originally French, under tlie name of 
^ 7}ierelles,^ counters; and was first calle<l in Enghuid ‘nierrils,’ 
afterwards corrupted into Gnorris’” (C. Clarke). 

99. quaint mazes. “ Tins alludes,” saj^-s 8teevens, “to a.sport 
stilHollowed by boys ; f.e.^what is now called rnnnlnii the Jiyiire 
of eir/lu.” “ But,” adds Wright, “I have seen very much inoi'e 
complicated figures upon village greens, and such as I'nigiit strictly 
be called mazes or labyrinths. On St. CatIioi*ine’s PHll, Win¬ 
chester, Giear the top of it, on tlie north-ea.st side, is the form of 
a labyrinth, impressed upon the turf, which is always kept, entii'ii 
by the coursing of the sportive youtli tlirougli its mcandcriiigs ’... 
(Milner, History of WincheMer, ii. Ifi5) ”: wanton, playful; a 
transferred epitliet j^roperly applicable to tho.se wlio by tlicir 
playing formed the mazes. 

100. For lack of tread, owing to their not ]>oiiig ti*oddcn. 

101. human mortals, thougli Titania and lier elves were im¬ 
mortal, some fairies were mortal, and the expression is probably 
meant to contrast Imman beings who wore mortal with fairies 
that were so too: want their winter cheer, are unable t(j 
their usual winter amusements; cheer is Hanmer’s emendati(jli 
for ‘ Iieere ’ of tlie earlier quartos and folios. 
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102. hymn or carol, the Christmas hymns or carols still sung 
at night and early morning in villages, thougli the ciistoiii has 
well nigh died out in towns. 

103. the governess of floods, who controls the ehl) and flow of 
the tides; tVright compare.s Ilcnnl. i. 1. 119, “The moist star 
Upon whose influence Neptune’s empire stands.” 

104. Pale in her anger, sc. at the neglect of our rites : washes 
all the air, deluges the air with watery vapour. 

105. rheumatic diseases. Malone shows that in vShakespeare's 
time this term signified not what we call ‘ rheumatism,' Imt, more 
in accordance with the derivation of ‘rlieuinatic,’ distillations from 
the head, catarrhs, etc. 

106. thorough, the lengthened form of ‘through,’ as in 11. 3 
and 5 : distemperature. Malone, wlioni Wiaglit follows, explains 
this as the perturbed state in which the king and queen liad lived 
for some time ; and Steevens supports the explanation by quoting 
7ik J. ii. 3. 40, “Tlierefore thy earliness doth me assure Thou art 
uproused by some disf<'7)iptraPure/^ Schmidt gives “disorder of 
tlie weather,” in which sense the word is used In i. H. JT. iii. 1. 
34, V. 1. 3. 

1 OS. fresh lap, the blooming calix, or cup. Cp. ii. II. / F. i v. 4.123. 

109. thin, thinly covered ; cp. 7?. II. iii. 2. 112, “White-beards 
have armed their fhin and hairless scal^is. ” 

1T2. childing, fruit-bearing ; literally, bringing fortli children. 
Holt White says that this is an old term in hotany when a small 
^lo^ver gi'ow's out of a large one. 

113. Their wonted liveries, their usual dress ; mazed, be¬ 
wildered, in a maze of doubt. The only form now in use is 
‘ amazed,’ from a = in, and ‘maze,’ a labyrinth. 

114. By their increase, by the fruits they produce ; cp. Sovn. 
xcvii. 6, “The teeming autumn, big with rich increase: 
which is which, which of them is of which character. 

116. debate, quarrel, contest; used in a much stronger sense 
than at present, and more in accordance with tlie literal meaning 
of the verb, .sc. to beat dowm; cp. L. L. L. i. 1. 1^4,“ From 
tawny Spain lost in the world’s dehatel’ ; ii. II. IJ. iv. 4. 

“ this debate that bleedeth at our doors.” 

117. original, first cause. 

118. it, the present state of things between us : lies in you, is 
in your power to do so. 

119. Why should ... Oberon ? what reason is there there is 
no reason) that compels Titania to thwart him she once loved so 
fondly Fsaid coaxingly. 
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1*21. jbienchman, attendant^ page. Of dispiited origin, but, 
according to Skeat, probably from i^I. E. hnKjefd, a horse, and E. 
r/icin : Set your heart at rest, said sarcastically ; do not for a 
inoineiit allow yourself to be agitated by^ any hope on the sub¬ 
ject ; make up your niiiul that such a thing is cpiite out of the. 
(I nest ion. 

1 22. The fairy ... me, the whole fairyland is an insufficient bribe 
1 «) tempt me to give up tlie boy. 

12.‘1. a votaress of my order, one enrolled as a devotee of mine; 
order, in the sense of a religious sisterliood ; cp. O. E. v. ]. 107, 
‘•It is a braneh and parcel of my oath, A charitable duty of my 
ordi'i's'" said by tlie Abbess. 

1’24. spiced, scented with spices. 

l‘2r). gossip'd, spent the time in familiar talk; see note on ii. 
1. 47. 

127. embarked traders, the mei'chant vessels pursuing their 
course on tlie ocean ; cp. M. I', i. 1. 9-13, “wliere your argosies 
with portly sail... Do overpeer the petty traffickers, That curtsy 
to them, do them reverence, A.s they fly by them with their 
woven wings.” For tlie transposition, see Abb. § 419 a. 

i:i0, ]. with pretty... Following, copying with lier pretty 
undulating motion ; her graceful motion resembling that of 
N'essels as they rise and fall with the swell of the waves ; cp. 
0th, iii. 3. 178, “ To/h/Zon* still the changes of the moon ” ; and 
foi- the idea, tlie word ‘curtsy’ in the above quotation from M, {\ 

1:14. voyage, dis.syllable. 

1:1S. intend you stay, for tlie omission of ‘ to ’ before stay see 
.\])b. 

149. patiently, without displaying ill humour such as you have 
of late so often displayed : round, dance in a circle ; cp. 
iv. 1. i;i0, Wliile you perform your antic rovnd.^' 

142. spare your haunts, treat you with the same avoidance ; 
not attempt to follow you about; haunts, places you frequent. 

14o. chide downright, ha^•e a regular quarrel. 

14fl. thy way, the way you choose to take : Shalt not, t.e. oo ; 
for the ellipsis, see Abb. § 405. ” 

147. injury, slight, contemptuous treatment; so iii. //. VI. iv. 

1. 107, “But what said Warwick to these where 

injuries means taunting language. 

14S, 9. Thou rememberest Since, you remember tlie time past 
\wien, etc.; cp. JV. T. vi. 1. 219, Reinemher since yoxx no 
more to time Than I do now.” 

laO. mermaid. \^ar1Jurton refers to the vulgar opinion that 
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mei-maifls })y their Fiongs allured men to destruction, and com¬ 
pares 0. K. iii. 2. 4"), “0, train me not, sweet nio'maid, with thy 
note, To droim me in tliy sister’s flood of tears :on a doIpUin’s 
back, an allusion to Arion who for tlie love of his music w-as 
saved by the dolphins when, in order to escape being murdered 
by the sailors on his \’oyage frem Sicily to Corinth, he threw him¬ 
self into the sea ; cp. T. N. i. 2. 15-7, “ Where, like Arion on 
the dolphin’s hctcl\ I saw him hold acquaintance with the waves 
So long as I could see. ” 

151. breath, musical voice : used of singing, T. Ah ii. 3. 21, 
“'so sweet a breath to sing ” ; and of the sound of a trumpet, 
Mach. V. 6. 9, “Make all our trumpets speak ; give them all 
breath. ” 

152. rude, rough: civil, quiet, in antithesis with rude: at, on 
Ji earing. 

153. spheres, see note on 1. 7 above. 

157. all arm’d, fully equipped with bow and arrow's; all, 
adverl>ial: certain, which would not miss his mark. 

158. At a... west, a compliment to Queen Elizabetli’s maiden 
life, England being to the west of the rising sun. 

159. loosed, let go ; a technical term in archery, as is also the 
sul)stantive ‘ loose ’ : smartly, with a smai‘t twang of the ]jow- 
string as the arrow’ left it: indicating the determination with 
wiiicli he shot his bolt. 

160. As it should pierce. “‘As,’ like ‘an,’ appears to be 
(though it is not) used by Shakespeare for ‘as if’ ... the ‘if’ is 
implied in the sulDjunctive ” (Abb. § 107) ; as it would be loosed 
should it pierce, i.e. in a case in w'hich it would, etc. 

161. might see, w^as able to see ; for might, the past tense of 
‘may,’ originally used in the sense of ‘was able,’ ‘could,’ sec* 
Abb. § 31*2. 

162. watery moon, cp. “ moist star,” Hmnl. i. 1. 118. 

163. votaress, sc. of chastity ; vow’ed to a maiden life, 

164. fancy-ftree, untouched hy thoughts of love. 

166. western, English. 

168. love-in-idleness, one of the names given l)y rustics to the 
]3ansy (P. pensee., thought) or heart’s-ease ; cp. 7'. S. i. 1. 156, “I 
found the effect of love in idleness,” where tlie expression = idle 
love. For the allegorical interpretations given to this passage, 
see Introduction. 

169. the herb, sc. wdiich bears the flow’er. 

1/1. or man or woman, any one of wdiichever sex ; or, a con¬ 
traction of other, i.e. either : *dote, see note on i. 1. 109, 

172. it, the being, whether man or w’oman. 
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173. be tbou li'ere again, take care to return. 

174. leviathan, in Shakespeare meaning a huge whale ; cp. 
H.V. iii. 3. 26, “As send precepts to the leinathan To come 
ashore fL'oni’“Heh. llviidthdn, an aquatic animal, dragon, 
serpent; so called from its trailing itself in curves.—Heh. root 
Idviih, to cleave; Arab, root Iciwcdj to bend ... (Skeat, 

Diet .). 

175. I’ll put... round, I will circle the earth; probably, as 
Steevens says, a proverbial expression for circumnavigating the 
globe. He cpiotes Chapman’s Busily d'Amhow, i. 1. 23, “To pvt 
a (jirdh round about the worldd^ 

179. The next... upon, for the omission of the relative, see 
Abb. § 244. 

189. Be it on lion, whether it be a lion on wliicli she looks. 

181. meddling, mischievous: busy, .sv. in ways that he sliould 
not be busy; so we speak of a ‘Inisybody,’ meaning one who 
interferes where he is not wanted. 

182. the soul of love, the deepest love; cp. above, i. 1. 82. 

184. As I can take it, for so I can do. 

186. lam invisible. “ It is probable that here Oberon put on 
a garment such as is mentioned in Henslowe’s ‘Diary,’ which 
speaks of stage properties, and.among them ‘a robe for to go 
invisible. ’ When this was assumed, the audience were to under¬ 
stand that the wearer was supposed to be unseen by tlie other 
personages on the stage ” (C. Clafrke). 

189. Where is, for the inflexion in -.9 preceding two .singular 
substantives, see Abb. § 336. 

190. slayeth, kills me by refusing her love. 

192. wode, mad ; from A.S. iv6d, mad; cp. i. H. F/. iv. 7. 35, 
“ How the young whelp of Talbot’s, raging- 2 WO</, Did flesh his 
puny sword in Frenchmen’s blood.” 

193. my Hermia, Hermia whom I love with all my soul. 

194. get thee gone. “An idiom; that is to say, a peculiar 
form of expression the principle of which cannot he carried out 
beyond the particular instance. Thus we cannot say either 

thee gone, or He got him (or himmJf) gone. Phraseologies, 
on the contrary, which are not idiomatic are paradigmatic, or 
may serve as models or moulds for others to any extent. All 
expression is divided into these two kinds” ... {Craik, on J. C. 
ii. 4. 2). 

195. you hard-hearted adamant, you whose heart is as hard as 
adamant; adamant, from “ Gr, dSd/xas, dodpxivr-a, originally an 
adjective = invincible ... afterwards a name of the hardest metal, 
probably steel... The early medical Lat. writers apparently 
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explaining the word from adama-re ‘to take .a liking to, have an 
attraction for,’took thefor the loi/dsfcuie or 
magnet ; and with this eoiifiisioii the woi*d pas.sed into the 
modern languages” ... (Murray, English Did.). 

196, 7. But yet... steel, if the reading is right, tlie meaning 
probably is, ‘ Though you draw my heart it is. not a sulzstaiiee 
like iron, famed for its hardness, but a substance like steel fumed 
for its truth.’ Lettsom suggests ‘though ' for for, which gets ri<l 
of all difficulty. There seems, however, the possihility that 
vShakespeare sometimes used ‘though’ ami ‘for* c(mvertibly : 
ep. Oih. iii. 3. 145, “I do beseech you —Though I perchance am 
vicious in my guess,” where we should have expected For I 
perchance,” etc. 

197, S. leave you... shall, if you will rJtandon yonr power to 
draw, I shall, etc. 

199. Do I ...fair? questions of appeal equivalent to ‘You well 
know that I do not,’ etc. speak you fair, make yon fair speeches, 
pay you compliments. 

201. nor I cannot, the emphatic double negative; see Abl). 

§ 406. 

203. your spaniel, an illusion to the proverb, “A spaniel, a 
woman, a walnut-tree. The more you heat them, the truer they 
be”; for the, as the ablative of the demonstrative, see Al)b. 94. 

204. I will fawn, i.e. the onore I wall fawn. 

205. hut as, i. e. no better. 

206. lose me, cast me off and have nothing to do with me. 

207. Unworthy as I am, though utterly unworthy, as I confess 
myself to be. 

208. worser, for the double comparative, see Abb. § 11. 

209. And yet.,. with me, and yet even that I look upon as a 
place of honour. 

214. impeach, expose to slander; cp. R. 11. i. 1. 189, “Shall.-I, 
seem crest-falTn in my father’s sight? Or with pale beggar-fear- 
impeach my height Before this out-dared dastard?”; properly to 
hinder, from F. empeeher, thence to arraign before a tribunal, 
the first step towards that end being to hinder the escape of the 
person charged. 

215. To leave, by leaving; on the infinitive used indefinitely, 
see Ahh. § 356. 

217. the opportunity of night, the opportunity which the 
night-time affords; the subjective genitive. 

218. the ill ...place, the suggestions to evil which a place so 
lonely as this offers. 
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2*2n. Your virtue... that, it is yoiu* m^ll-known virtue which 
irives me the privilege of acting as I have acted; knowing how 
"virruous you arc, I have vcntunjd to tru.st myself alone with yon 
at s\u.‘h a time as this. The (|uartos and folios all put a colon at 
privilege, Ijcgimiiug a new cliuise with for that = because. I have 
follotrcd Malone, "i.>yce, and Delius in accepting Tyrwhitt’s 
punctuation. 

* 22 : 1 . worlds of company, a1)an(laiice of company. 

2*21. in my respect, as I regard you; cp, Cymh. ii. 3. 140, 
'•His incauest garment, ...is dearer In my rtHpoef tlian all the 
liairs a]M>\X‘ thee.’' 

227 . me, myself: brakes, buslies, thickets. 

2*20. The wildest, }.<■. of wild beasts. 

2:10. Run when you will, whenever you choo.se to run: the story, 
ii. of ancient mythoiogy in whicli Daphne, daughter of the river- 
god L;ulon. 1 whig pursued liy Apollo was, in answer to her prayers, 
ciianged into a laurel tree, which became in consequence Apollo’s 
favourite tree: changed, reversed. 

• 2 : 1 1. holds the chase, maintains the pursuit, is the pursuer, 

2,T2, the griffin, a fabulous animal, freipiently represented in 
heraldry; “a hettev spelling is ur'itVtm ...—E. p/’Z/Zo//,—Ok. •ypvxp ... 
a faliiilniis creature named from its hooked l>oak.—Ok. ypinrosj 
curved’’.,, (Skeat. Efy. Diet.). 

•2:id. bootless, vain; see note on 1. 37. 

2;ir>. thy questions, your reproachfui speeches; cp. M. V. iv. 
1. 31(1, "I 'll stay no longer qia^sfion:' 

• 2 : 17 . But I shall, any tiling except that I shall: mischief, per¬ 
sonal injury; cp. L( ar, i. 2. 17S, ‘■‘which (.sr. Ills displeasure) at 
tins instant so lugeth in him, that with the /y/Zs-cAo/of.yonr 
person it would scarcely alla 3 \” 

23S. the temple, the most sacred of places: the town, the most 
frequented of places: the field, the most open of places. 

240. Your wrongs, your cruelty" to me; your, used subjectively. 

242. should be, ought to be; see Abb, § 323. 

24,3. make .., hell, dud the happiness of heaven in enduring the 
tortures to which you condemn me. 

244. To die, by dying; the indetiiiite infinitive: upon the hand, 
falling upon and djiiig by the hand; cp. T. G. ii. 4. 114, “I’ll 
t//r M him tliat saj’s so but j^ourself”; referring to Demetrius’ 
words in I. 237, above. 

245. Fare thee •well, go, and good fortune go with you. 

247. wanderer, who wander hy night; cp. above, 11. 39, 43. 

248. there, said as he produces it. 
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249. where, Pope reads ‘wliereon,’ and is follo^\•ed ])y some 
e<litors. If the reading is right, the word must l)e jirououuced 
as a dissyllal)le: wild thyme, a plant of which l>ees are especially 
fond; there is also a variety grown in gardens and used for 
seasoning dishes: blows, hlossoins. 

250. oxlips, “the ‘hold ox lip’ [TP. T. iv. 3. 125] ... is so like 
both the Primrose and Cowslip that it has been by many supposed 
to be a hybrid between the two ... It is a handsome plant, and is 
a great favourite in cottage gardens*’ {Ellacombe, Plant Lore of 
Skakespeai'e): grows, the verb for the rliyine’s sake being made 
to agree with the singular noun only. 

2 ol. over-canopied, covered over as with a canopy. Phe 
word ‘canopy’ has a strange origin, it being from “the Creek 
KO)vw7reL(hv, KcovcoTreiov, an Kgj’ptian bed with mosquito curtains.— 
Cr. KOJvwTT ,—stem of /cdirw^, a gnat, mosquito; literally ‘cone¬ 
faced,’ or an animal with a cone-shaped head, from some fancied 
resemVdance to a cone. —C4k. kuuos, a cone; and wvi/, a face, appear¬ 
ance” ... (Skeat, Eti/. Dirt. }: luscious, sweet-scented; Steoveiis for 
the sake of the metre reads ‘lush’; woodbine, the great convol¬ 
vulus, or bindweed, so called from its twining about other plants; 
cp. M. A. iii. 1. 30, “who even now Is couched in the ivoodhlne 
envarture.^^ 

252. musk-roses, a siiecies of rose prized more for its sweet 
scent than for its beauty: eglantine, more commonly called 
sweet-briar; literally, the prickly-one, from its sharp thorns. 
Cp. Gymh. iv. 2. 223, “The leaf of ajlantine, whom not to slander, 
Out-sweeten’d not thy breath. ” 

253. of the night, during the night; for the preposition with 
tin's sense, see Abb. § 176: for sometime see note on ii. 1. 38, 
above. 

255. throws, casts; the w'ord more commonly used: enamell’d, 
glittering like enamel, a glass-like substance made of glass and 
metals fused together. 

256. Weed, covering; from A.vS. weed, and wodc, a gariiient, 
in wbich sense it is frequent in Shakespeare. vSo we still s})eak 
of ‘ widows’ weeds,’ meaning the liead-dress worn by widows. 

257. streak, smear, as with a painter’s brush. 

258. fantasies, fancies, especiallj’^ love-fancies. 

261. disdainful, sc. of her love. 

262, 3. But do it ... lady, but take care to do it at such a time 
that the next thing she espies is sure to be tlie lady. 

266. More fond on, more in love with; on, of: her love, liim 
wliom now she lo\’es so distractedly. 

267. look thou meet, take care to meet; see note on 1. 19; the 
first cock crow, when the cock crows for the first time; in Hand. 
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i. I. 147, tlie cock is spoken of as crowing not long after mid¬ 
night; in B. J. iv. 4. 3, “ the second cock” crows at three o’clock 
in the morning. 

268. shall, denoting inevitable futurity without reference tf> 
^AvilP (desire); see Abb. g 315. 

Scene II. 

1 . a roundel, a round dance; but used also for a song beginning 
and ending with the same woi'ds. 

2 . hence, go hence; the verb of motion omitted, as frequently. 

3. cankers, small worms that prey upon blossoms; cp. HamL 
i. 3. S9, “The canker galls the infants of the spring.” 

4. rere-mice, bats; the word is still used in the west of Eng¬ 
land; A.S. hrere-mus: for, in order to obtain. 

7. At our quaint spirits, at our delicately-formed .spirits; 
Titania speaks as a queen; quaint, from “0. F. colnf, ‘quaint, 
neat, fine,’... Cotgrave ... Certainly derived from Lat. coifiiUtrs, 
known, ... though confused... with Lat. comptus, neat, adorned.” 
(Skeat, Mij. Diet.). 

8 . your offices, the different duties assigned to each. 

9. double, forked; cp. Temp. ii. 2. 13, “ All wound with addons 
who with cloven tongues Do hiss me into madness”; and iii. 2. 
72, below. 

10. Thorny, udtJi spines which they erect at will; cp. HamL 
i. 5. 20, “Like upon the fretful” 

11. Newts, a kind of lizard; properly an ewt, the initial n being 

borrowed from the indefinite article. 8imilarly formed words 
&ve nick-name for an eke-name, niufcjct formerly niggot =: ningot foi* 
an ingot. Conversely an adder is properly a* ncedder, an auf/cr, 
a naiiger, cm orange, a norange : blind-worms, so called from’the 
smallness of their eyes, known also as ‘ slow-worm.s ])oth auain 
mentioned in iv. 1. 14, 16. 

13. Philomel, the nightingale; in ancient mythology tint 
daughter of King Pandion of Attica, who wa.s mctamornhoHcd 
into a nightingale. 

14. Sing in ... lullaby, take part in singing our lullaby; lullaby 
a song sung to soothe to rest, from the verb ‘ lull,’ to sing to rcHt. 

16-8. Never... Come, may it never come ; let it never cormi. 

your lullabysweetly, accompanied by 

21 . long-legg’d spinners, since in each line of the stanza difibr- 
ent insects are mentioned, the long-legged spinner here (and in 
A. J. 1 . 4. 59) seems to be the variety of spider known to childixiu 
as daddy-long-legs. 
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‘20. One ... sentinel, let nnv of om* iniiuitcr aj'art a.' 

sentinel; aloof, ‘‘perhaps imincduiiely from l>u. /(»/. in /o\t\ 
to windward ... From the idea of keeping. ;; shi})*.' iiead to th<; 
wind, and thus clear of tho lee-shore oi- (|u;aier lo wlii<*h she 
might drift, came the general sense of ‘steering rlf>ar of,' «u’ 

‘giving a^nde herth to'anything with which one might otiu rwise 
come into contact with (Murray, KiojL Dot.). 

29. languish, pine, grow weak. 

30. ounce, a kind of lynx : cat, wild eat. 

31. Pard, panther. 

33. it is thy dear, it is the ohject ’v\ ith which you shall fall in 
love. 

34. Wake, may you wake. 

3o. you faint, yon liave become faint : for with, used to express 
the juxtaposition of cau.se and etiect, see Ahh. 4j 19,3. 

36. troth, a douldet of ‘truth’; forgot, for the curtailed 
form of past participles, see Aid). §.343. 

38. tarry ... day, wait for the comfort which daylight will bring 
with it. 

39. a hed, .sc, for yourself. 

4‘2. One heart... troth, since there is Imt one heart l»etweeu us 
(i.e. as we are one in heart), one bed will serve for us to lie upon ; 
though there are two bosoms, there is but one faitli between us 
[le. that which we have pledged to each other). 

4e5, 0, take ... innocence ! “ Under.staiKl the nieaning of my 

innocence, or my innocent nieaning. Let no suspicion of ill 
enter thy mind” (Johnson); take, apprehend; cp. v. 1. 90, 
below. 

46. Love ... conference, in talk between those who love, love 
catches the meaning intended by love; where two mutually 
love, each readily understands the thoughts of the other without 
the need of gloss or commentary on the words used. 

47 . knit, for the omission of -exl in the participle of verbs ending 
in -te, -t, and -d, see Abb. § 342. 

48. So tliat... it, so that, as I said (1. 43), we can make but 
one heart out of the tvro; it, used indefinitely, the circumstance, 
the fact. 

49. interchained, linked each to the other. 

52. For lying ... lie, for in lying by your side, I am guilty of no 
treachery ; wdth a puu on the two senses of lie. 

54,5. Now much... lied, a mischief upon my b;id manners 
and my pride if in the words I used I meant to imply that 
Lysandec was false ; i.e. I am not so ill-mannered and arrogant 
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as to mean by what I said that Lysaiider was false ; beslirew, 
literally ‘curse,’ used as a gentle, sometimes very gentle, impre¬ 
cation ; e.g. M. V. ill 2. 14, Bei^hrem your eyes, They have 
o’erlook’d'and divided me”; said by Portia in loving reproach 
to Bassanio. 

56. for, for the sake of ; out of. 

57-60. in liuinan... distant, for the .sake of that modesty wliiidi 
men and women should observe, remain at such a distam'c from 
me as may justly be said to be suitable to a virtuous bachelor and 
a maid. There seems to be a confusion of constructions betvvcen 
‘ let there be such a distance between us as may be justly said is 
becoming between a virtuous,’ etc., and ‘be so far distant from 
me iis it may be justlj^ said is becoming between,’ etc. Delius 
takes in human modesty with as may well be said. 

62. Amen, so l^e it; commonly placed at the end of a prayer, 
end life, may life end. 

64. all bis rest, all the peace he has in his gift. 

65. With half... press’d ! Nay, answers Hcrmia, may half of 
his peace be yours ! 

68 . approve, make trial of; prove; as frequently in Shake¬ 
speare. 

69. stirring, exciting. 

71. Weeds, see note on ii. 1. 256. 

73. Despised, who despised ; for the omission of the relative, 
see Abb. § 244. 

74. sound, soundly. 

75. dank, damp; Skeat (AV//. DicL) remarks, “It is conmioiily 
assumed that danh is another foj-m of damp, hut, hthng of 
Scandinavian origin, it is rather to he associated with Swc<l. 

dew... and indeed it seems to be nothing else than a 
nasalized form of the prov. Eng. d,a(j, dew.” 

76. durst, preterite of dare whicli, in the .sense of challenge, 
forms another preterite dared. 

77. this lack-love, this churlisli fellow .so wanting in 
towards her who loves him ; accent on the hrst sylhihle: this 
kill-courtesy, this boor who murders courte.sy, is utterly without, 
good manners. To mend the metre, Walker would rcjad ‘ n( 3 ar(tr’ 
for Near, making the line one of ten syllables; Theobald giv(is 
“ Near to this kill-courtesy.” 

78. Churl, literally ‘a countryman,’ and hence one with rustic, 
rough, manners. 

79. owe, possess; the final -n of owvh. being dro])ped. 

SO, 1. let love... eyelid, may love banish sleep from your eyes; 
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cp. Mach. i. 3. 19, 20, “ Sleep shall neither night nor, clay Hang 
upon his pent-house lid.” 

82. So wake ... gone, I leave you to wake after I h^yer. gone 
with this result (^.e. of your not l)emg able to find sleep ag.airi>/.' ^ 

86 . darkling, in the dark ; cp. Lear, i. 4. 237, “So, out went 

the candle, and \A’e were left darlihaj." “There w^ere some 
adverbs in 0. E., originally dative feminine singular, ending in 
•in(ja, -w/fja, dhina, A few of these, without the dative 

suffix, exist under the form -rnnf or -Iojkj, as head/ont/ (0. E. heed- 
limie), sidelivfj, xideiovtf, darldmq {darldong), flaillug, and Jlat^ 
long ” (Morris, Hut. Outl. p. 194). 

87. on thy peril, at thy peril, as w^e should now'’ say ; i.e. at 
the risk, if you follow me, of being ill-used by me : I alone will 
go, I am determined to go unaccompanied by you. 

88 . fond, foolish ; the radical sense of the w’ord. 

89. the lesser ... grace, the less is the favour, kindness, I meet 
with at your hands ; the, the aldative of the demonstrative. 

91. blessed and attractive, happy in being able to attract to 
her those she wishes to attract. 

92. How came ... bright ? What is it that has made her eyes, 
etc. 

93. If so ... hers, for, in that case, mine would he brighter than 
hers, seeing that they are oftener washed with such tears. 

96. no marvel, it is no wonder. 

97. Do, subjunctive : as a monster, as that of a monster. 

98,9. What wicked... eyne ? how could any mirror 1)G so 

wickedly treacherous as to make me think my eyes rivalled the 
sta,r-like orbs of Hermia? compare with, make comparison 
betw^eeii her eyes and mine, and assume an equality in bright¬ 
ness ; for this intransitive use, cp. Ilaml. v. 2. 146, “I dare not 
e*onfess that, lest I should compare with him in excellence ” ; for 
eyne, see note on i. 1. 242. 

103. And run, I do so and will run. 

104. Transparent, though indicating also the hrilliaiicy of her 
beauty, refei's especially to the transparency of her nature which 
enablk lum to see her heart through her bosom ; Nature and 
Art are usually contrasted, but here Nature employs Art. With 
Dyce, Delius," etc., I have followed the later folios in reading 
Nature here shows, the quartos giving ‘Nature shew'es.’ 

106. 7. 0, how ... sword ! he. how well does the bearer of that 
vile name deserv'^e to perish at my hands ! Cp. above, ii. 1. 190. 

109. What though, even though he loves your Hermia, that 
does not matter ; that is not sufficient reason for you to wish to 
kill him. 
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110. be content, be ciilm, do not be in such a passion; a fre¬ 
quent use of the expression in Shakespeare. 

111. Content with Hermia I Lysainler takes Helena's content in 
the sense of ‘ satisfied with. ’ 

112. tedious minutes, minutes whicli once seemed to fly so 
swiftly because delightful, but whicli now seem a mere teiiious 
waste of time. 

118. So I ... reason, so I, being but young when I loved 
Hermia, only now ripen to reason, only now luive acquired 
mature reason ; for ripe, as a verb, cp. A. F. L. ii. 7. 26, And 
so from hour to hour we r/pe and 9'ipe.” 

119, 20. And touching ... will, and reason having now attained 
its highest point of sagacity, having reached its fullest maturity, 
guides my will in the way it should go; for skill, = sagacity, 
mental power, cp. J/. Jf. iv. 2. 164, “ if I read It not truly, my 
ancient beguiles me”; for marshal, cp. Haml. iii. 4. 2()o, 
“ they must sweep niy way Am\mamhal me to knavery.” 

121, o’erlook, read over, peruse; cj). Ltar^ v. 1. 50, “I will 
o'aiook thy paper.” 

122, love’s richest book, ac. her eyes; cp. R . J. i. 4. 85, 6, 
“ And what obscured in this fair vohmie lies Find inrittm in tlui 
inargent of his cycA.” 

123, Wherefore ... bom? ^ Why should I luive been born to 
endure such bitter irony? i.c. I have done nothing myself to 
deserve it. 

1*24. at your hands, from you. 

127. -Deserve, win by any attractions of mine; be thought 
really worthy of. 

128. But you ... insufficiency, but that you should think it 
necessary, without your thinking it necessary, to jeer at my want 
of power to win such a favour. 

129. Good troth ... good sooth, in very truth. 

130. In such ... woo, to make a mock of seeking iny lov(i in 
these ironical terms of praise. 

131. perforce, of necessity. 

1.32. lord of, master of, possessed of; gentleness, gentlemanly 
feeling, manly kindness. 

134. therefore be abused, on tluit account lx? in.snlted. 

139. do leave, abjure. 

140. of those, l)y tliosc : deceive, lead a.sti-ay. 

141. my surfeit ... heresy, of who.se love I have tasted to 
excess ; and belief in whose excellence I now cast away. 
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14*2. be, subjunctive used optatively; tlie most of me, by me 
more than any one. 

143. And, all ... might, and let all the faculties 1 possess bend 
their most lo\'ing and mightiest efforts : address, make ready; 
ultimately from Lat, dlrtctus, straight. 

144. be her knight, swear yourself to her service and honour ; 
as knights swore themselves to the service and honour of tlieir 
liidy-loves. 

147. Ay me, alas for me ! for pity, how piteous is my case ! 

1*^9- Methought, for the abundance of impersonal verbs in Early 
and Elizabethan English, see Abb. § *297: away, completely; used 
as an intensive. 

loO. Ms cruel prey, the cruel prey he was making of me ; his 
cruelty in preying upon me ; prey, the act, not the object ; cp. 
H. V. i. 2. 169, For once the eagle England being in prey.^' 

151. removed? have you moved away? 

152. out of hearing ? have you gone so far from me that you 
cannot hear my cries ? 

153. Alack, probably, according to Skeat, a corruption of’ 
M. E. Ah! Idle, i.e. ah, a loss ! an if, for this reduplication, see 
Abb. § 103. 

154. of all loves, in the name of everything that has to do 
with love : for this adjuration, cp. A/. TF. ii. 2. 119, “Mistress 
Page would desire you to send her your little page, of all locea.” 

156. Either, metrically a monosyllable. 

Act III. Scene I. 

2. Pat, pat, ill the very nick of time ; cp. Haml. iii. 3. 73, 
“Now’ might I do it paid' Skeat says, “This can hardly be 
other than the same w-ord as pat, a tap... But the sense is clearly 
due to an extraordinary confusion wdth Eu. ptas, pat, fit, con¬ 
venient in time marvellous, used adverbially ; see Abb. § 1. 

4. hawthorn-brake, thicket formed of haw’thorn bushes ; ti:^g 
house, house for attiring ourselves, dressing-room: to ‘tire,’ 
an abbreviation of ‘attii'e,’ is used specially of dressing the head; 
do it in action, act it, 

7 . bully, properly a blustering fellow, but frequently used by 
Shakespeare m a familiarly joatronizing sense. 

10. abide, endure ; more properly ‘ aby,’ as in iii. 2. 175, the 
word in this sense being from the A.S. dhicQaii, to pay for, "srhile 
in the sense of ‘ wait for ’ it is from the A.S. dhidan, to expect. 

10, 1. How answer you that? What answ^er wdll you make to 
that ? How will you meet that objection ? 
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12. By’r lakin, by our little latly, i.e. the Virgin Mary, used in 
an affectionate sense; cp. Temp. iii. *1. 1 : parlous, a contraction 
of ‘ perilous ’; always used by Shakespeare with a certain comic 
sense. 

18, 4. when all is done, after all ; more commonly in mociern 
speech Svhen all is said and done.’ 

15. Not a whit, not in the least; by no means ; whit, “ a thing, 
a particle, a l^it. The h is in the wrong place ; stands for 

irujJil, and is the same word as friyht a person” ... (Skeat, 
mij. Did.): to make all weU, to set everything straight; to 
obviate the difficulties you fear. 

16. seem to say, merely Bottomese for ‘ say. ’ Wright compares 
Lauiicelot’s language, M. E. ii. 4. 11, “An it shall please you to 
break up this, it shall seem to signify. 

IS. more better, for the double comparative, see Abb. § 11. 

22. written in eight and six, in verses alternately of eight and 
six syllables. 

25. afeard, afraid ; though in affeard a- represents a corruption 
of the A.S. intensive oJ\ the E. E. form of the verb being offeren, 
while ‘ afraid ’ is the participle of affray, to frighten. 

26. I fear ... you, I fear thej^ will be afraid, I can assure you. 

27. consider with yourselves, ponder the matter among you. 

28. God shield us ! God protect us ! Bottom is horrified at the 
very idea. Malone compares a real occurrence at the Scottish 
Court in the year 1594, at the christening of Prince Henry, when 
a triumphal chariot was drawn in by a blackamoor because it was 
feared that tlie lion by which it was intended to be drawn might 
frighten the spectators, or the lighted torches drive the lioji 
to fury. 

29. wild-fowl, of course for ‘ wild-heast: ’ living goes with 
wild-fowl, not with lion. 

80. ought to look to’t, ought to be careful wliat we arc doing-. 

85. defect, effect. 

87, 8. my life for yours, I stake my life for yours; I plcdg<‘ 
you by my life that there is no reason for you to fear. 

88, 9. it were ...life, it -would he a thing I should regret 
most bitterly; or perhaps of my life = I swear on my lib* ; 
the phrase with ‘of,’ as here, or ‘on,’ is frequent in Siialu^ 
speare ; e.g. M. M. ii. 1. 77, T. N. ii. 5. 14; for of = as rei?ard.s, 
see Abh. § 174. 

40. there, at that point in liis .speech. Malone Giinks tlnirc is 
here an allusion to a contemporary iinndcnt. “Tliere -w^as jt, 
spectacle presented to Queen Elizabeth upon the -water, and 
mong others Harry Goldinghaon was to represent A upon the 
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dolphins hacke; bnt finding his voice to V)e verve lioarse 
iinpleasant, when he came to ])erform it, he tears oll'liis tllsgiiise, 
and tiWccLTs ha voua of HOt lf<\ ha! i.nn houisf lltii'i'tj 

troldhigluvin: which Ijliint diseovei'ie p]case<l tlit' tjueein' better 
than if he had gone through in the ridit wav ” . . (,1/. rr^t 
and Jeasts, M.fi. Hurl. 6395). - • « • 

41. joiner, carpenter. 

42. there is^ for the inflection in -s preceding a. plural subject, 
see Abb. §335, though here probablv we have an iiiiciirioiial 
vulgarism. 

46. calendar, almanac; from ‘‘Lat. raltihlarimi}^ an account 
book of interest kept ]>y money-changers, so called heeause iutei'csi 
became due on the ('alenrU (or first <la,y) of each mouth ; in later 
times a calendar’’ ... (8keat, Efy. Ijid.). 

49. casement, window ; properly the frame forming a w indow, 
oi' part of a window, which opeucil on Iiinges atiachcd to llu* 
upright side of the frame iu which it was ti'ied. 

53. disfigure, figure, persoiuite. 

56.^ did talk ... wall, in the story, Pyramus and Thisbe. living 
in adjoining liouses, made a hole in the partition wall thrtuigh 
wliich to carry on their love-making. 

60. rough-cast, plaster mixed with small pebbles. 

Gl. or is altered by Colliers M.S. Corrector into a reading 
wliich Dyce, Delius and the Camb. Edd. adopt, but width doe-s 
not seem to be necessary. Bottom mentions two altmaiative 
ways in which the u^all may be symbolizetl; first, liy the actor 
appearing daubed with marks of his occupation ; secondly, as the 
story was so well known, by his hohling his hand out with the 
first and second fingers separated from tlie third and'fourth to 
signify a chink in the wall. It is true that in the representation 
l>oth means are adopted, but it does not follow that this vtis the 
original intention. 

64. every mother’s son, every one of you. 

66. brake, the thicket at the side represents the ‘ wings ’ of the 
stage behind whicli the actors retire when they have played their 
parts : cue, according to some, from F. queue, a tail; according 
to others from Q, a note of entrance for actors, because it was 
the first letter of the Latin word qtiando, when, showing when 
to enter and speak. 

67. What hempen ... here, what rude rustics do I find ranting 
and strutting about here ? ‘ Homespun ’ is literally coarse cloth 
spun at home, and ‘ hemp ’ is one of the materials used in the 
manufacture. 

68. So near ... queen? Puck resents their daring to approaeli 
so near the resting place of his sovereign. 
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69, toward, in preparation ; cp. Haml v. 2. 376, “ What feast 
is towardrni thine eternal cell?” 

72. savours, though there are many instances in Shakespeare 
of the third person plural in -.s, Bottom’s illiterate speech is 
probably indicated here. 

76. a while, for a time, for a minute or two. 

77. by and by, almost directly; cp. 0th. ii. 3. 309, 10, “To 
be now {i.e. at one moment) a sensible man, by and by {i.e. a 
.short time {ifterwards) a fool, and presently {i.e. almost imme¬ 
diately after that) a ])ea.st! ” 

7S. here, Steevens .supposes a reference to the theatre in which 
the ])iece w’as being acted; played, acted, represented. 

50. marry, a corruption of ‘ Mary,’ i.e. the Virgin Mary, the 
Mother of Christ ; a, petty adjuration. 

51. goes but.. beard, Quince means that Bottom has gone to 

find out how tlie noise lie heard had been caused, but of course 
the ai)surdity of .seeing a noise is intentional; cp. below, iv. 1. 
206, 7 ; 1. 338, 9; is to come, will come, may be certainly 

expected to come. 

52. 3. Most ..brier, whose complexion combines the delicate 
white of the lily and the brilliant red of the rose ; cp. Constance’s 
poetical <lcscri]>tioii of Arthur’s beauty, K. J. iii. 1. 53, 4, “Of 
Nature’s gifts thou may’st with lilies boast And with the half- 
blown rose” : triumphant, rearing itself aloft. 

84. juvenal, youtli; an imitation of eupliuistic language, as in 

L. L. L. i. 2. S, “my tender : eke, also, from verb 

r/v', to augment: Jew, for the sake of the alliteration with juve¬ 
nal, though in L. L. L. iii. 1. 136, Costard addresses Moth as 
“my incony {i.e. delicate) as though in compliment. 

85. yet; ?’.c. however far he might go. 

89. cues and all, inchuliug the cues. 

89, 90. It is ... tire, i.e. you should enter to speak your speech 
directly Flute has utt(u*ed the words ‘never tire.’ 

93. If I were fair, Malone thinks we ought perhaps to punc¬ 
tuate If I were, fair Thisby, i.e. if I were as true, etc.: I were 
only thine, 1 would dedicate myself wholly to your love. 

96. 111 lead ... round, I will lead you a x^retty dance ; about, 

Iv(U’l), 

)7. Through bog ... brier, to complete the metre, Johnson, 

>iild iihscrt. ‘through mire,’after bog, Ritson ‘through burn, 

ttsom ‘ tbrougij brook.’ 

102, 3. this is...afeard, this is one of their knavish tricks 
,)laycd in order to make me afraid ; for afeard, see note on 1. 25, 
aian'e. 
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106. you see ... do you? do you see as great a fool as 57^oiirself ? 
Bottom is as yet unconscious of Puck’s transformation of him by 
the ass’ head on his shoulders. 

108. translated, transformed. 

112. do “What they can, whatever they may do to frighten me. 

113. that, so that: shall, the future where we should use the 
subjunctive ; see Abb. 34S. 

114. ousel cock, the male blackbird, whose bill is of a bright 
orange colour. 

116. throstle, the song-thrush, which, like the blackbird, has 
a very sweet note ; the word is “ a variant of throfihel [a form 
not found], a diminutive of thrmW ... (Skeat, Ely, Diet.). 

117. quill, pipe, i.e. throat-jupe. 

121. plain-song cuckoo, the cuckoo whose note is without 
variation; plain-song, “the uniform modulation or simplicity 
of the ehawit was anciently distinguished, in opposition to priel:- 
.son(j or variegated music sung by note” (Warton). 

122. Whose note... mark, the cry of the bird, ^cuckoo!’was 
(jf old supposed to be connected etymologically with the word 
‘cuckold,’ a mail whose wife has been unfaithful to him, and, 
when uttered, to point at some man thus situated. 

123. dares not utter nay, is unable to repel the charge. 

1‘24. set his wit,.. bird, oppose his wit to, challenge, the cuckoo 
by denying its slanderous accusation; cp. T. C. ii. 1. 94, “ Will 
you your wit to a fool’s ? ” 

125. give a bird the lie, tell a bird that it is lying : though .. 
so, however often it might cry ‘ cuckoo ! ’ 

127. of, with. 

128. enthralled to thy shape, led captive by the beauty of 
your form. 

.129. thy fair... me, the overpowering modesty which restrains 
you from urging your love, compels me, etc. 

130. On the first view, hers is love at first sight, as we say : 
to swear, not merely to say, but even to swear. 

132. 3. reason... now-a-days, are not often found together in 
these times. 

133. the more the pity, all the greater pity is it, 

134. will not... friends, will not do their best to bring them 
more together. 

135. gleek, jeer, joke in a satirical way; cp. H. V. v. 1. 78, 
‘ ‘ I have seen you ffleekimj and galling at this gentleman twice or 
thrice.” vStaunton remarks, “The all-accomplished Bottom is 
boasting of his versatility. He has shown, by his last profound 
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observation on the disunion of love and reason, that he })ossess<‘s 
a pretty turn for the didactic and sententious ; but he w islies 
Titania to understand that, upon a fitting occasion, he <':ui 1>»- as 
waggish as he has just been grave'’; ‘gleek,’ ‘‘.sv. [ilnik-i, I'cticc- 
tioii of the rays of light from a lucid l>ody in mol ion ; (fktlk, a 
deception, trick; to (jlaH:, to triHe; ij/cdktufj, folly, wantoniicss; (>. 

to play ; 0. K. to/n/rr, to play; lakiti, ])layl iiing ' (Wedg¬ 
wood, Diet,)', upon occasion, wlicn tlie occasion call, for t. j<*kc. 

KI 7 . wit, wisdom. 

ISs. to serve mine own turn, to suit my pur})o.s(\ 

141. rate, estimate; cp. Tvmi). i. 2. 1)2, W'itli ihuf uliich ... 
O’erprized all popular rctfa.''’ 

142. Tlie summer ... state, the very summer is my slave and 
follows me wJierever I go; still, ever; state, I’l^gal great 
majesty; cp. Tamp. iv. 1. 101, “ Higli'st ([iieen of n/oA 

I4a. jewels from the deep, Steevens compai'iw /•*. III. i. 4. .*11, 
“ reflecting Tliat woo’d tlie sliiny bottom of the ihtp." 

14(>. pressed flowers, flowers strew^ed as a bed for you. 

14S. go, move about; here, fly as spirits do. 

150. Where shall we go? on what errand do you \vi.'<h to 
send us V 

152. Hop...eyes, dance before him as bo Wiilks, an<l dis]>lay 
your gambols to amuse him. 

1.53. apricocks, from “ F. ahricot., ... from Port, (tlhmcfujiti^ an 
apricot ... These words are traced, in Wcdmt.c.r and Lit in*, hack 
to the Ar,abic cd-hctrqflq ... where cil is the Arabic deliniU* article, 
^and the word hcivqkq is no true Arabu; w'oi*d, but a corrupt ion of 
tlie Mid. ili\ TTpaLKjKiov, ]>1. TpaLKoKta ; Ixirrowasl from t he l^at. 
praToqua, api'icots, neuter plural of pra‘<'oq\n(H, anotln*!* form of 
privaox, lit. precociious, early-ripe. ” ... (,Sk(‘at, Ap/. dew¬ 

berries, a fiaiit very like the hlacklxu’ry, but eoming a( an 
earlier season. 

154. mulberries, a garden fruit, resembling blackberries, 
though a good deal larger in si/.e. 

155. honey-bags, tlie small cysts in wbicli t he hom‘y is <*ari’i<*d .* 
humble-bees, liumming bees; to ‘Inunbh*’ i.s to luim,' from .M. K. 
hnmhden.; also called ‘ huitihk’AyoK'^d from (). 1 )n, hottunrl, o Imz/.. 

156. And for... thighs, and crop their thighs of tin* wax vvilii 
which they are laden, to serve as tapers; the polUni whieh is boi'ne 
home by the bees on the outside of their legs lieing apparent ly 
taken by Shakespeare for w'ax: and waxen thighs not. meaning 
literally made of wax, but laden with wax ; ej>. Peauiiiont and 
Fletcher, Tha Maid in the Mill, iii. I, “You shall have crowns 
of roses, daisies, Buds where tln^ hoaey-maketr grax<*M ; ^'ou shall 
task the (jolden th'Kjh-q )Such as in wa.x-clmmlier lies.” 
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157. at the ... eyes, as the light of the glow-worm is in its tail, 
J()lni.soii tliouglit lie had here caught Shakespeare napi>ing, hut, 
a,s Mason point.s out, ‘ eye ’ is here used poetically for the 
liiininmis point. 

15S. To have ...arise, to conduct my love to his bed, and to 
wait on him when he gets up; cp. C. E. ii. 2. 10, “Your mistress 
sent to harp mp. hornp to dinner.” 

150. painted, gaudily decorated. 

100. to fan ... from, to keep off from, using the wings as 
fans, shades. 

101. Nod, how. 

102. Hail, healtli to you ; A. 8. hfrl, health. 

100, I cry ... heartily, frmu the Viottom of my heart I beg your 
])ardon.; an e.\*pre.s.sioii of deprecatory politeness frequent in 
Shakespeare. 

100. I shall desire ... acquaintance, I shall hope to become 
lift ter acMjuaintod with you; literally, I shall make a request 
to you a,s reuards more ae(juaintunce; for of, in this sense, see 
Abl». 174. 

170. I shall ... you, J sludl venture to make use of your 
S(‘rvi(a‘H ; the oobwi-h tilni being sometimes applied to a cut by 
way of pla.ster. 

17**1. commend me, make my respectful compliments to, and .so 
ensure me a wt'leonic by, (de.: a ‘s<pia.sh ’ is an unripe peascod ; 
<•{>. T. .Ah i. 5. 100, “ Not yet old enough fc>i‘ a man, nor young 
enough f(jr a l>oy ; as a ^(juash is befoi*e 'tis a peascod, or a cod¬ 
ling wIhui *t is abnoHt. an a.p])lc.” 

ITS. I know ... well, 1 know how much you have to endure. 

170. that same ... oxheef, that oxbeef which you and I know 
HO well. 

170, .SO. hath devoured ... house, mustard being taken as a 
relish t,o lte(‘f, t hat meat is spoken of as devouring, etc. ; house, 
family. 

ISO, 1. I promise ... now, I can assure you that the members of 
your family have, often brought tears into my eyes; as though 
t hi‘ pungency of mustai-d which causes the eyes to water, liad 
nuwle him wi-.ej) for its family misfortunes. 

ISO. hower pi’ope.rly means a chamber, thence used generally 
of a .shady wpvhh rormed by ti*ee.s and shrubs. 

184. with a watery eye, tlie watery look of the moon, caiused 
by vapoiir.H hanging rouml it, indicates rainy weather. 

ls.7. weeps ... flower, their tears being the dew. 

lsr>. enforced chastity, violemu* done to souk* e.ha.ste maiden, 
n 
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2. Then, what, tlien, if she lias awaked, what, etc. 

3. Which she ... extremity, which, from the potency of the 
drug, she will be compelled to love with ridiculous passion. 

4. How now, what is ‘ up ’ now ? as we say colloquially. 

5. night-rule, night-work ; practice common to the night. 
Some editors take-rule here as another spelling of ‘revel,’ and 
cite the title ‘ Lord of Mis-rule ’ given to the conductor of 
revels ; })ut ‘ Mis-rule ’ in that phrase means licensed disorder: 
haunted, Ol^eron applies to the presence of human beings the 
terni wiiicli tliey would use of the presence of fairies, spirits, 
etc., thougii the sense in which the word is so used is a 
secondary one, the original meaning nothing more than to 
‘frequent.’ 

7. close, secret, carefully hidden. 

S. her dull .,. hour, that period of time during which her senses 
are dulled by sleep. 

9. patches, fools ; the wmrd in this sense is probably due to the 
patched, parti-coloured, dresses worn by fools, jesters; mechani¬ 
cals, artizans ; cp. ii. H. VL i. 3.196, “Base dunghill villain and 
mtdimkal. ” 

10. That work ... stalls, that get their livelihood by such 
occupations as weaving, etc. 

13. The shallowest ... sort, the most empty-brained blockhead 
of that dull lot (Poor Bottom! that he should be so little 
appreciated); for thick-skin, a term now used of those who are 
wanting in proper sensitiveness, cp. M. JF. iv. 5. 2, “What 
wouldst thou have, boor ? what, tkick-skin ? ” ; for barren, cp. 
T. jS\ i. 5. 90, “I marvel your ladyship takes delight in such a 
ha /Ten fool” ; for sort, i?. IL iv. 1. 246, “a sort of traitors”: 
JR. III. v. 3. 316, “ A sort of vagabonds.” 

14. presented, acted the part of. 

15. Forsook his scene, left the stage on which he was acting •• 
for in, = into, see Abb. § 159. 

16. When I did ... take, when I caught him thus alone. 

17. uole, a comical word for ‘head,’ more commonly spelt 
‘now!.’ Douce quotes a receipt from Albertus Magnus de 
Secretis Natune iov eFiecimg this transformation; and Steevens 
refers to “ a similar trick played by Dr. Eaustus.” 

IS. Anon ... answered, a moment later the time comes for him 
to re-appear on the stage and reply to the speech of him who 
acted I’hisbe. 
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19. And forth ... comes, and so this pi-ecMon< fellr,\v Mho is to 
act the part of Pyramiis makes his appoiu'imee*; my, said con¬ 
temptuously ; Malone rpiotcs Dekker anil Jonsou as iisin;^^ mimic 
for actor. 

20. creeping", kc. in oiNler to snare them : fowler, ]>ir<l-eiUclu r. 

21. russet-pated choughs, Marshall lias .'^Iiomu in Sottas aial 
Qmries, sixth series, vol. ix., No.s. 227, 23;^, iluit the bird lien- 
meant is the jackdaM', not the Cornish ehougli, r.inl that russet is 
used ill the sense of dark grey : many in sort. inau\- all together. 

23. Sever themselves, qiiieklj- disperse ; madly sweep the sky, 
ill wildest terror dash hither and thither across the sk\'. 

25. at our stamp ... falls, at each stamp of ours, one after an¬ 
other falls to the ground. 

26. He, another. 

27. S. Their sense ... wrong, their senses being tlius weakened 
and bewildered by overpowering fear, even inanimate objects 
find courage to plague them. 

30. Some sleeves ... catch, some of tlie l>riei*s and thorns stri}) 
them of their sleeves; some strip them of their hat.s ; snme 
strip of e\'ery article of dress those Mdio are so reatly to yiehl 
them. 

31. I led ... fear, they being in this state of distract ion. I led 
them hither and thitlier in all directions ; op. Ariel's description 
of the way in which he led Caliban, Stephano ami Triuculo 
“ through Tooth’d briers, sharp furzes, pricking goss and ilicirns,” 
Temp. iv. 1. ISO. 

32. Sweet Pyramus, said ironicalh’, that llottom of whcoe 
good looks they M’ere so proud; see above i. 2. 75, ‘‘for I’yramus 
is a sweet-faced man.^' translated, see note on iii. 1, 109. 

33. When in ... pass, and at that very moment it so liapponed 
that Titania, etc. ; so, here used almost as a correlative tt»when. 

35. better than I could devise, even iKdter tlian I in ^kmi m lien 
I planned my stratagem. 

36. latch’d, is used twice elseM'here l>y Shakespeare, Somi. 
cxiii. 6, “For it no form delivers to the heart Of bird, of ilower, 
or shape, which it doth lafch’^; Mach. iv. 3. 195. ‘‘ But I have 
words That would be hoMd’d out in the de.sert air Wliore hearing 
should not latch them” ; the meaning'in both passages being to 
catch and retain. In the present passage Hanmer interprets the 
W'ord as ‘lick over,’ ‘anoint,’ from F. Icchtr, to liek. and many 
editors accept his explanation, though no instance has been <lis- 
covered of the word in that sense. Possibly the meaning may be 
nothing more than ‘closed,’ i.e. in such a M'ay that the juice 
might M’ork the required effect udien tlie ey. •; Vvcre njumed. 
though Oberon speaks of performing the openuiou upon rhuse 
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already asleep. But I believe Ave should read Miatch’d,’ a 
Avord originally meaning to engrave (from F. hachtr^ to engrave), 
but not seldom used in the sense of staining, smearing. Thus 
in Beaumont and Fletcher’s Gnstom of the Country, v. 5. 108, 
“ When thine oato bloody sAVord cried against thee, Uafrh'd in 
the life of him,” i.e. smeared Avith his life-blood ; The Humorous 
Lieutenant, i. 1. 172, “His weapon in blood”; and VaL- 

entinian, ii. 3. SI. In T. C. i. 3. 65, “As A^enerable Nestor hatch'd 
in silver,” the meaning is streaked with silvery liairs resem]>ling 
tlie lines made in engraving; Avhile in T. H. iii. 4. 257, the old 
reading niihatch'd rapier” probably = unstained rapiei’, as in 
The Knifjht of Malta, ii. 5. The sense of stained, smeared, Avell 
agreesAvith ii. 1.257,“AndAvith the juiceof this I’ll Hirmh her eyes.” 

3S. took, caught; cp. IlamL iii. 3. 80, “He tooh my father 
grossly, full of bread. ” 

40. That ... eyed, so that AvheneA^er he should aAv^ake lie conhl 
not help seeing lier. 

41. close, so as not to be seen; cp. T. JSf. ii. 5. 17, “(7/o.sr, in 
tlie name of jesting!” same Athenian, the one I meant. 

42. the man, sc. Avhosc eyes I smeared witli the juice. 

44. Lay breath ... foe, keep such bitter Avords for one who do* 
serves them. 

45. Now I but chide, so far I only use reproach: should, onglit to. 

48. Being o’er shoes... deep, haAung gone so far in guilt, go 
further still; make your guilt complete; cp. Mach. iii. 4. 136-8, 
“I am in blood Stepp’d in so far that, should I wade no more, 
Returning Avere as tedious as go o’er”; T. G. i. 1. 24, “For he 
was more than over shoes in loA^e.” 

50. true unto the day, sc. in regulating the time. Wlight 
compares 7\ 0. iii. 2. 185, “As true as steel, as plantagc to the* 
moon, As sun to day, as turtle to her mate.” 

53. bored, pierced right through from surface to surface. 

54,5. displease ... Antipodes, by her sudden presence annoy 
her brother then holding noontide with the Antipodes, thtm at 
Ms zenith in the Antipodes. 

57. So should ... look, so might a murderer he expected t(i look ; 
dead, deadly looking; cj). K. J. v, 7. 05, “You liroathe these 
dead news in as dead an ear. ” 

61. glimmering, glittering; jjroperly shining faintly; for 
sphere, see note on ii. 1.9. 

62. What’s this ... Lysander? Avliat has all this to do witli my 
Lysander? All this foolish talk of yours is l)e.side the matter, 
and is employed merely in oi'der to shirk tlie c|uestiou of his 
Avhereaboxits. 
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()»>, (>. thou drivest... patience, you enrage me beyond wliat it is 
pos.silde foi- a maiden to endure with calmness: then, since you 
say tiiat you would rather give his dead body to your hounds to 
be t orn to pieces in the way that hounds are allowed to tear their 
prey. 

(>7. Henceforth ... men ! henceforth he accounted, a devil rather 
than a man! 

dS. once, for once in a way; cp. L. L. L. iv. 3. 361, “Let us 
fmrr. lose our oaths to find ourselves”: tell true, speak the truth: 
even for my sake, even when entreated by one you hate so 
bitterly. 

HI), 70. Burst thou ... sleeping? Have you, who would not for 
a moment liavc dared to face him when awake, killed him in his 
sleep? Burst thou have look'd, ?‘.c. you know well yon would not 
liaVC ilared: 0 brave touch! O valiant deed! Schmidt takes 
touch as--'test or ])roof of bravery,’comparing Cor. iv. 1. 49,' 
“My friends of noblest louchC he. of tried nobleness. 

71. worm, snake.; as frequently in vShakespeare. 

72. doubler, used trj.indicate the figurative idea of duplicity, 
t iTaclicry, a,.s well as tlic literal idea of })eing forked. 

74. You spend ... mood, you waste j.^our indignation by in¬ 
dulging in a, mistaken humour, i.e. the indignation in which you 
indulge has no i‘ca.1 foundation; passion, used by Shakespeare of 
any strong emotion 

76. for aught... tell, sf) far a..s I know. 

7K. therefore, a,s a return for telling yon, etc. 

79. A privilege, ><(.. since to yoii, wdio so detest me, never to 
s«!e me again nnist be a boon. 

51. whether, imhrically a monosyllable. 

52. In this fierce vein, while she is in this angry mood. 

H4, .5. So sorrow’s ... owe, as I am, in my present condition, 
the gric.f with which 1 a,m Imrdciied beconie.s more hnrdonsome 
in consc(picnc<* of the <l<0)t that sleep owes to sorrow not ])cing 
paid ; in Marh. ii. 2. 37, 9, wo have, “Sleep that knits uj) the 
ra vo.lhal Hleavo of care ... Balm of hurt minds,” and here sleep is 
HpnU<m of as sf)MU!thiiig ])ropcrly <lue to those in trouble. So 
HtMMrm out- of liere, it not being correlative to anything; 

po.MMi})ly it is a miHlukt^ for dure, the .so- of sorrow being caught 
by tln^ t ranst'ribcr’s eyo.. 

S(>, 7. Which now ... stay, wliicJi debt it will pay in part (as a 
bankrupt pays so-inucli in the pound) if I wait here to receive its 
nlliT of .such* part; (q). (.-i/mh. v. 4. 18-21, where Posthnmus, ad- 
dr'cshing the gods and 'oihiring his life in payment of his 
olfence, says, “1. know you are more clement than vile men, 
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Who of their broken debtors take a third, A sixth, a tenth, 
letting them thrive again On their abatement. ” 

SS. hast mistaken quite, have made a complete mistake in 
what you have done. 

89. some true-love’s sight, the eyes of some constant lover. 

90, 1. Of thy ... true, the result of your mistake must be that 
some constant lover will have turned inconstant, instead of an 
inconstant lover becoming constant, as I intended ; for mis¬ 
prision, cp. above 1. 74, and. i. IL IV. i. 3. 27, “Either envy, 
therefore, or mis}wision Is guilty of this fault and not my 
son. ” 

92, 3. Then fate... oath. Puck’s excuse for his carelessness 
does not seem to be very logical. Possibly the meaning is, Then, 
if that happens, the fault is fate’s, who so often is too strong for 
men’s intentions that, for one man who keeps faitli, a million, 
whatever their intentions, give way and break oath after oatli, 
i. e. any number of oaths. 

94. About the wood go, search the wood in every direction. 

95. look thou find, take care to find ; for tlie subjunctive after 
verbs of command, see 

96. All fancy-sick, utterly love-sick : pale of cheer, pale in 
countenance, see note on i. 1. 122, above. 

97. that costs ... dear, that make a terrible drain on tlie 
resources of the blood ; costs, on the relative with a siiiguhir 
verb, though the antecedent be plural, see Abl). § 247 ; t'oi' t he 
supposed eifect of sighs, cp. ii. H. VI. iii. 2. 03, “I wonhl Ixi 
blind Avith weeping, sick Avitli groans, Look pale as primrose 
with blood-drmkinj svjhs.'^ 

99. I’ll charm ... appear, I will lay the spell upon his eyes in 
anticipation of her coming, so that he may be ]‘e:idy to look ii])on 
her with love when she comes; against she do appear, elliptically 
for ‘against the time when,’ etc.; cp. T. S. iv. 4. 104, “bid the 
priest be ready to come a<jaimt yon come. ” ; do, siihjunctiv(‘. 

101. the Tartars bow, the nomad hordes of ’I’arta,ry wei*e 
famous for their archery. The spelling of the word, wliiodj 
should be ‘Tatar,’ is due to a false etymology, the. I’ju'tan-;, 
from their cruelty, being supposed to liavc jjrocceded out ^)f 
Tartarus, or hell. 

103. Hit... archery, see above, ii. I. 165-7. 

104. apple, the ])all of the eye, so called from being round. 
For the omission of the article, see A]d>. ^ 89. 

107. the Venus of the sky, the Ijright planet Venus. 

108. by, near at hand. 
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109. Beg ... remedy, ask her to cure you by grcinting you 
her love. 

Ih2. mistook, for the curtailed form of participles, see Abb. 

§ 343. 

113. a lover's fee, according to Halli\vell, this uus a reward 
of three kisses. He quotes an old ballad, “How many {i.(\ 
kisses) says Batt; why, three, says Matt, For that's a maiden's 
fee.” 

'114. their fond pageant, their display of foolish love. 

119. needs, necessarily; the old genitive used adverbially; 
alone, beyond everything else, unique ; cp. T, G. ii. 4. 167, 

“ To her whose worth makes other worthies nothing; She is 

1*21. befall, the original meaning of he-, as a prefix, was 
‘ about' *, with verbs it frequently becomes merely intensive, as 
‘fee-muddle,’ ‘fee-grudge,’ or gives a figurative sense as in 
‘befall,’ to fall as an accident: preposterously, used by Shake¬ 
speare more in accordance with its literal sense than is com¬ 
monly the case now, ‘ preposterous ’ meaning ‘ having that first 
which ought to be last,’ hence ‘perverted,’ ‘absurd ’; cp. H. F. 
ii. 2. 112, “ That wrought upon thee so preponUroiidy,^^ i.e. in a 
manner so unnatural. 

122. should woo, was likely to woo. 

123. never come, never show themselves in the guise of, etc. 

124. vows so bom, vows being so born ; when vows have such 
a birth. 

T25. In their ... appears, perfect truth manifests itself in their 
nativity, is a necessary accompaniment to their birth. 

127. Bearing ... true, when they bear the outward symbol of 
good faith in proof of their sincerity; ‘ badges ’ of silver, etc., 
with the arms of the family engraved on them, were in Shake¬ 
speare’s time worn by liveried servants; for the word in this 
figurative sense, cp. Sonn. xliv. 14, “heavy tears, badpes of 
either’s woe.” 

128. You do ... more, yon make your cunning more and more 
conspicuous by the language you use ; in advance the figure is 
that of bringing a standard more to the front; cp. il/. IP’, iii. 4. 
85, “I must advance the colours of my love” ; M. A. hi. 1. 10, 
“ like favourites ... that advance their pride Against the powder 
that bred it.” 

129. When truth ... fray ! “If LySander’s present protesta¬ 
tions are true, they destroy the truth of liis former vows to 
Hermia, and the contest between these tw*o truths, wluch in 
themselves are holy, must in the issue be devilish and end in the 
destruction of both ” (Wright), 
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130. give lier o'er, abandon your interest in her; thi’ow licr 
over, as we say colloquially. 

131. Weigh... weigh, if you weigh the worth of your oath to 
her with tlie worth of your oath to me, you will lind that you 
are weighing nothing at all; each of the oaths, as she goe.s on to 
say, being equally worthless. 

133. tales, mere empty stories; ep. A. 0. ii. 3. 130, “Triith.s 
would ]je ia/e-s, When now half tales be truths.” 

134. swore, sc. my oaths of loyalty. 

135. mind, opinion, judgment. 

13S. eyne, see note on i. 1. 142, above. 

139. Crystal is muddy, ie. in comparison with your 
eyes. 

130, 40. 0, how ripe...grow! 0, how ripe your lips slu»w, 
growing like two cherries resting against each other, and tein|»t- 
ing one to pluck them ; ripe and tempting used ad\'crl)ially. 

141. Taurus, a chain of mountains running through Asia from 
W. to E., forming the southern margin of the great taljlehiiid of 
Central Asia ; the word Taurus means a higli mountain. 

142. Fann’d ... wind, which the east wind winnows of all stains 
upon its whiteness; Wright compares W. T. iv. 4. 375, “I 
take thy hand, this hand, As soft as dove’s down and Jis white 
as it, Or Ethiopian’s tooth, or the fami’d snow tluit’s l)o)l ed jiy 
the northern blasts twice over”; for with = by, sec Abl). ^ 193: 
turns to a crow, appears as black as a crow. 

144. This princess ...white, this hand so peerless in its wliitc- 

ness; for princess, in the sense of supreme impersonation of ;i, 
thing, Malone compares W. T. iv. 4. 101, “she is Dlie (luvvn <»f 
curds and cream.” Staunton adopts Collier’s eoiijectnr(i ‘im¬ 
press,’ quoting in its support Virolet’s apostrophe to eluliaim.’s 
hand in Beaumont and Fletcher’s iv. 3, “ Wliit 

seal of virtue ” ; but though a hand may be said to be a seal of 
bliss, we could scarcely talk of an ‘impress of ])iire wiiite,’ 
whether ‘ impress ’ means an impression or a device. 

145. spite, misfortune, misery: bent, determine<l. 

146. To set against me, to make a set against me ; to nnit (5 in 
flouting me; the figure here, as in ill 1. 137, is probaldy fi’oin 
card-playing, in which a sum is set, striked, by one party {igainst. 
a sum staked by another party. 

147. civil, well-bred : knew, were practically acquainted witli. 

148. injury, wrong in the sliape of insult; see note on ii. 

1. 147. 

150. But you must join, without your joining; in souls, soul 
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mtli soul, as we talk of ‘ joining hand in haiul,* in heartily doing 
something together. 

51. in show, in appearance, outwardly. 

152. gentle, tenderly nurtured. 

153. To vow, hy vowing; the indetinite iiitiiiitive; superpraisc. 
praise in exaggerated and insineerc terms. 

156. And now ... mock, and now rival one another in mocking ; 
the substantive verb ‘are’ being supplied from tlic former liiif.-. 

157. A trim exploit, a pretty pieee of liravery. a Hue exliil'ilion 

of your courage ; for trim, in thi.s ironical .sense, cp. T. t'. i\’. 5. 
33, “0, this is ; T. d. v. 1.96 “and 'twas Trim sfioil 

for them that had the doing of it." 

159. sort, nature, condition. 

160. offend, affront. 

160, 1. and extort... patience, exhaust the power «d' eiidnraiiee 
of one so forlorn as myself; literally, twist it out of me: all... 
sport, wholly and solely to amuse yourselves. 

164. with all good will, most willingly ami sincerely. 

166. And yours... hecLiieath, and do you, on your part, lea^ e 
mo all your share in Helena’s love; bequeath, generally used f’f 
devising property hy will; though there is iiothiug in tlu‘ deri¬ 
vation so to limit the sense, the word being from the A.S. he- 
cu'e^auj to say, declare. 

1(59. I win none, I will none of her, it. I do not want lu have 
anything to do with her, to have any part in her love ; ep., for 
this adverbial use of none, T. N. i. 3. 113, “it’s four to one 
she 'll none of me ” ; ii. *2. 13, “ She took the ring of me ; / 'll aom, 
of it.' 

171. but as ... sojourn'd, stayed for a short visit as a guest 
does with his host; as guest-wise is redundant: guest-wise ].\y 
itself meaning ‘ in the way of a guest ’; for tlie sentiment, c]). 
Tennyson, The Gardener's Danijliter., 14-7, “she Tome myself, 
for some three careless moons, The summer pilot of an empty 
heart Unto the shores of nothing! ” to, some editors adojit 
Johnson’s conjecture ‘with’; but probably, as Delius points 
out, tb belongs to guest-wise, i.e. as a guest to her. ^lalone 
quotes Sonn. cix. 5, 6, “This is my home of love: if I have 
ranged, Like him that travels I return again. ’ 

175. to tby peril, liere to expresses the consequence: aby it 
dear, pay clearly for it; see notes on iii. 1. 12, above, and 1. 4‘26, 
below. 

177. Ms function, its office; .sc. of seeing. 

178. quick, lively. 
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179, 80. Wlierein... recompense, by tliat saine act (ic. of dark¬ 
ening the earth) by which it weakens the sense of sight, it makes 
a double recompense in giving greater acuteness to the sense of 
hearing; impair, through F. empdrer, from LowLat. impdorarc^ 
to make worse. 

182. thy sound, the sound made by you, ie. your voice. 

184. press, ply hard, constrain; probably in this and the next 
line used in the sense of ‘pressing’ for service; the word in that 
sense being a corruption of ready, prtd-money, ready money 
advanced when a man was hired for service. 

186. hide, stay, remain. 

188. oes and eyes of light, stars; oes, for round o])ject.s, leads 

to the pun upon the letters 0 aiid L For oes, cp. If. V. Prol. i. 
13, “Within this wooden 0,” i.e. the circular building of the 
(Robe Theatre; A. C. v. 2. 81, “Thelittle 0, tlieearth”; L, />. /v. 
V. 2. 45, “0, tliat your face were not so full of O’.s” {l.<\ marks 
of sniall-pox); also quotation from Bacon’s on ii. 1. 29. 

189, 90. could not... so? could not the fact of my leaving you 
teach you that I did so because of the hatred I feel towardsyou*^ 

191. it cannot be, tie. that you hate me, as you say. 

192. she is ... confederacy, she has banded herself together 
with Lysander and Demetrius. 

194. fashion, shape, concoct: false, treaclici-ous, cowa-rdly: in 
spite of me, out of malice tov-ards me; not ‘ witliout rcjgard to 
me,’ ‘caring nothing for me,’ as the words would mean in modei*n 
use. 

195. Injurious, insulting. 

196. contrived, plotted; cp. IltmL iv. 7. K^O, “Mostgcncrfm.s 
and free from all contriving. ” 

197. bait, worry; as dogs worry a bcai-; to ‘]»ait’ is propci’ly 
to cause to bite. 

198. counsel, mutual confidences; as alxwc, i. 1. 216. 

199. The sisters’ vows, the vow.s of .sisteijy lnv(*; ])roi(!HtHtion.s 
such as two sisters would make to each othei': spent, wearily 
passed. 

200. chid, for the curtailed form of tlu? ]).'U'ticiple, .sec Al)!). 
343: hasty-footed, .so ((iiickly .slijipiug away. 

201. 0, is it all forgot? Va-rious suggestion.s Ik'cii made In 
complete the metro, Imt tlie pause i>rol»iI>Iy aceoimts for the 
syllal)le wanting. 

202. Childhood innocence, the innocence* (»f children ; e.p. .1/. T. 
i. 1. 144, “I urge this (vV/W/iood proof”; ami foi* subHiantivcH used 
as adjectives, see Abb. § 3. 
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203. artificial, creative •, now used chiefly in opposition to what 
is natural and especially of what is an imitation of what is 
genuine. 

204. needles, metrically a monosyllahle; imiiiy editors give the 
contracted form ueeldtt, which is common in E. JE. ; created both 
one flower, both worked at the same flower in our em]}roidery, 
i.e. each doing a part of it. 

205. sampler, literally, a pattern; used here and commonly for 
a piece of work given to children to do as a sample of their 
capacity. 

206. warbling of, for ‘of,’ following a verbal uoiui, see Ablj. 

§ 17S: in one key, in unison of note. 

209. a double cherry, a twin cherry originating out of a single 
blossom: seeming, seemingly, apparently. 

210. But yet ... partition, but yet really united in spite of the 
line of seeming partition ; what the Siamese Twins were in human 
physiology. 

211. lovely, according to Dyce — loving, and so Delius: 
moulded, shaped by Nature. 

212-4. with two ... crest. Douce explains, “Helen says, ‘we 
had two seeming bodies but only one heart.’ She then exempli¬ 
fies her position by a simile—‘we had two of the first, i.e. bodies, 
like double coats in heraldry that belong to man and wife as one 
person, but which, like our single heart, have but one crest.’ ” 
Wright makes this more clear by adding tliat in “the language of 
heraldry ... when a tincture has been once mentioned in the de¬ 
scription of a coat of arms, it is always afterwards referred to 
according to the order in which it occurs in the description ; and 
a charge is accordingly said to be ‘of the first,’ ‘ of the second,’ 
etc., if its tincture be the same as that of the field which is always 
mentioned first, or as that of the second or any other that has 
been specified.” 

215. rent, tear; an older form of ‘ rend ’ frequent in Shake¬ 
speare. 

218, 9. Our sex ... injury, though I alone suffer from your be¬ 
haviour, our whole sex is dishonoured by it. 

220. amazed, utterly bewildered ; see note on ii. 1. 113. 

225. even but now, only a moment ago; even but is redun¬ 
dant. 

229. Deny your love, deny all love for you ; your, objectively. 

231. But by ... on, unless it be that you have incited him to do 
so. 

232. What tbougb, even if ; supposing it to be the case: so in 
grace, looked upon with such favour. 
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2.‘iS. So hung’ upon with love,,so lovingly clung to; the idea 
l)t‘i»ig that of anus thrown round a person in loving embrace; 
cp. M. .1. i. 1, 8b, ‘H") Loi-d, he will havij upon him like a 
disease.” 

2IH:. But miserable ... unloved, but suftering from that worst 
of miseries, the misery of loving witliout being loved in return. 

2 ‘>7. persever, with the accent on the penultimate, as always 
ill tSIuikespeare. 

2aS. mouths, grimaces ; c]). Lmi\ iii. 2. d6, “ For there Avas 
never yet fair woman but slie -niaxlo mouths in a glass.” 

*230. hold ... up, encoura.ge each other in keeping up the Hue 
joke yon have between you. 

‘240. well carried, if well managed; ep. 47. .1. iv. 1. *212, 

“ Marry, this lOiH canriul shall on her belialf Ciiange slander to 
remorse” ; shall be chronicled, will be thought worthy of being 
I’eeordcjd as a, good story. • 

211. grace, good feeling. 

‘21*2. would not, foi* this irregular se({Uence of Uniscs, sec Ahh. 
370 ; argument, subject of your merriment; c)». M\ .1. i. 1. *258, 
‘‘TIioii Avilt prove a notable arifumciU,'^ 

‘217. 0 excellent! C-apital ! Well done ! 

‘24S. cannot entreat, cannot edeet anything Viy her entreaties : 

I can compel, I can force; Lysander to desist from mocking 
H(denn,. 

2r)‘2. lose, rciulily sacrifice; .sr*. his life. 

*255. withdraw ... too, walk aside Avith me and prove it in 
moi-tal combat. 

250. whereto tends all this*^ Avhat object ha\'c you in view in 
acting thus ? 

257. Ethiope, dark as a,n Ethiopian. No, no; he’ll..., the 
first <piarto i’t;ads ‘No, no; heele seeme,’ etc. ; the second, 
‘No, no, he’el scc.nug’ etc.; the folios, ‘No, no, sir, seem,’ etc. 
The Gainl), Fdd. imu’k a lacuiui, but possibly nothing more is 
intended than n, change of thought Avhieli causes Demetrius 
suddenly to break oil’ in addressing Hcrmia and turn tauntingly 
to Lysaiider. 

258. take on ... follow, behave in a furious manner as though 
you intended to follow im;: for take on, in tliis sense, cp. jU. fl^ 
lii. 5. 40, “she does so /rdw. on with her men” ; iii. IJ. FA ii. 5. 
104, “ Hoav AA’ill my mother for a father s death Taka on with me 
'Mid ne’er be satisfied I ” 

'50. a tame man, a (-oAvard, poltroon ; cp. ii. //. A 

'’s no .sAvaggerer, liostess ; a ta/nic cheater, i’ faith.” 
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260. Hang off ... cat ! cease to claw me as a cat does its prey ; 
said to Hermia as she throws her arms around him to prevent 
his follovdiig Demetrius : for cat, used in a contemptuous sense, 
cp. A. W. iv. o. 295, “he's more and more a cat’': ‘burr, the 
prickly case of the seeds of certain plant.s, c.ij. the hurdock, 
which clings to anything it touches. 

2G4. loathed medicine, as nauseous to me as medicine. 

265. Do you not jest ? Surely you mu.st he jesting. 

267, 8. I would ... you: I wish I had something more than your 
word,—your hond ; for I see (alluding to Hermia's throwing her 
arms round Lysander and so detaining him) you are easily held 
by a bond. 

269. What, should ... dead ? What, does your taunt mean that 
yon expect me. to be so inhuman as to prevent her from clinging 
t o me hy striking her dead ? 

271 - what, ... hate? v'.e. you need not be scrupulous about 
striking me, for no personal injury you can do me ■\rill be worse 
than your liatred. 

272. what news, that is a strange story to tell me (sc. that you 
hate me). 

274. erewhile, only a short time ago (when you swore you 
loved me); literally, before (the present) time; in Temp. hi. 2. 
117, we have whUe-ert, = during (the time), before, irhile being 
there used adverbially. 

275. Since night... me, no longer ago tluin last night you, etc.; 
it is hut the time since night that you, etc. 

276. 7. Why, then ... say? Am I then to .say, to believe, that 
you were in earnest in leaving me, that you really meant to 
have nothing more to do with me? May the gods forbid such a 
tiling ! 

279. Therefore ... doubt, cease therefore to retain any hope, 
cease to (piestion n.ie on the subject, or to buoy yourself up with 
the possibility that yc)U are mistaken. I have follov'ed l*ope in 
omitting ‘ of ’ before doubt. Lettsom compares ii. 1. 237, ‘'Ay, 
in the temple, in the town, the field.” 

2S0. nothing truer, i.e. that nothing is more certain. 

282. juggler, cheat: canker-blossom, you who have destroyed 
the love whicli was blossoming between Lysander and myself 
just as the canker destroys the blossoms of flowers; cp. above, 
li. 2. 3, and, for the figurative use of the word,^ Temp. i. 2. 415, 
“grief that's beauty’s canJcer'^: i. H. IV. iv. 2. 32, “the 
raid-crs of a calm world and a long peace.” The word is a 
doublet of ‘cancer,’ from Lat. cancer, a crab, the tumour being 
so named fj’om its eating into the flesh. 
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*?S4. Fine, i’ faitii, truly a fine apostrophe that! 
i2S5. maiden, maidenly. 

286. toucli, spiee, smack; cp. T. N. ii. 1. 13, “ But I perceive 
in 3 'ou such an excellent touch of modesty” ; H. V. iv. Ghor. 47, 
“Behold, as may imvorthiness define, A little to'iich of Harry 
in the night.” 

286, 7. What... tongue ? What, are you determined by your 
abuse to compel impatient answers from one so gentle of speech 
as you know me to be ? 

2SS. you counterfeit, you pretended friend of mine: you 
puppet, you doll, who in the hands of others are made to play 
any part tliey like. 

289. why so ? ... game, what makes you call me a puppet ? 
what is the point of your calling me puppet ? Then, discovering, 
as she thinks, Helena’s meaning, she adds, ah, now I see the 
game you are playing. 

290, 1. Now I perceive ... statures, now I see that she has been 
drawing an invidious comparison between lierself and me as 
regards lier superior height; compare, comxDarison, as frequently 
in Shakespeare. 

292. her tall personage, her statety figure ; cp. T. N. i. 5. 164, 
“Of what im'sonage. and years is he ? ” 

293. prevail’d with him, won him over to admire her more 
than me. 

294. grown so high, reached such a height; with a pun on the 
word high in its literal and figurative senses. 

296. thou painted maypole, a reference to the old custom, 
ohserved on the first of May, when ^dllagers bedecked with 
riljbons and finery, assembled to dance and sing round a May- 
pole diagonally painted in various colours, and festooned with 
sprigs of May-blossom, ribbons, etc. The custom is now dying 
out, though it was pretty widely observed some thirty years 
ago. In painted Hermia hints that Helena owes her complexion 
to art. 

299. though you mock me, even though you think proper to, 
etc. 

300. curst, shrewish, spiteful; cp, T. S. i. 2. 70, curst and 
shrewd ” ; i. 2. 128, “Katherine the curst” 

201. I have no ... shrewishness, I am not in the least endowed 
with shrewishness; shrewishness is no part of my nature • for 
have no gift, cp. T. G. iv. 2. 75, “the secrets of nature Have not 
more (jifi in taciturnity.” 

302. a right maid, a thorough girl, one tliorouglily deserving 
in point of timidity the name of, etc.; cp. A. G. iv. 12. 28; 
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“Like a rifilit gipsy”; ii. H. IV. ii. 1. 200, “This is the nuU 
fencing grace ” ; for, as regards, in the mutter of. 

304. something, somewhat. 

305. That I can match her, that I am her match, her equal in 
a quarrel. 

308. counsels, secrets entrusted to me; cp. ahove, i. 1. 216. 

310. your stealth, your having stolen away, secretly gone ; cp. 
3Iach. ii. 3. 152, “there's warrant in that theft AVliicli steals 
itself, w'hen there's no mercy left,” said by Malcolm to Don- 
albain as they are preparing to steal away from Macbeth’s 
castle. 

311. for love, out of love. 

314. so, provided that. 

315. bear my folly back, rid you of my foolish self, and bear 
alone the burden of my folly. 

317. simple, silly: fond, foolish. 

318. get you gone, see note on ii. 1. 194. 

319. A foolish ... behind, my heart is with Demetrius here, 
'■and drags me back though wishing to go. 

322. though ... part, even though you espouse lier cause (.s’c. 
Helena’s) and are thus guilty of an officious piece of interference. 
As below, 330-3, Demetrius resents even an act of kindness to¬ 
wards one whom he considers to belong entirely to himself, and 
whose cause he claims to uphold alone. 

323. shrewd, bitter-tongued; see note on ii. 1. 33, above. 

324. a vixen, a sharp-tempered hussy; properly, a she-fox ; 
“by the ordinary laws of vowel-change, the feminine form i.s 
fi/x-en^ made hy changing the vowel from o to y, and adding the 
feminine suffix -en ... The use of vox for fox is common ... ; so 
also vane iov fane, and vat for fat ”... (vSkeat, My. Diet.). 

327. flout, jeer at. 

329. minimus, an atom; literally, smallest one: of hindering... 
made, Steevens points out that knot-grass was anciently supposed 
to prevent the growth of animals and children, and compares 
Beaumont and Eletcher’s Coxcomb, ii. 2, “ We want a hoy ex¬ 
tremely for this fimction, Kept under for a year with milk and 
knot-grass.'^ 

330. bead, no bigger than a bead or drop ; a name given to a 
fairy in M. W. v. 5. 53. 

330, 1. You are ... services, you put yourself forward a great 
deal too much in offering to help one who scorns both you and 
your offers of help; for her, as the antecedent of a relative, see 
Abb. § 218. 
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333, 4. if thou dost ...her, if you veutnre to make tlie least 
display of love to her; for intend— put forward, direct, cj). M. 
ir. ii. 1. 188, “If he sliould mtand this voyage towai'ds riiy wife ” : 
Never so little, however small; literally, a shoAv of lo\’e so little 
as has never been shown. 

335. aby, pay dearly for; see note on 1. 175, above : holds me 
not, no longer clings to me and prevents iny following you, as 
you just now (1. 26S) taunted me with not doing. 

33(>, 7. to try ... Helena, to put to the test of comljat tlie ques¬ 
tion which of us has the better claim to Helena : a confusion of 
two constructions (1) to try whose right, yours or mine, is nio.st, 
etc. (2) to try which, of you or me (v‘.r. us), ha.s most, etc. (’p. 
Tf.nip. ii. 1. *28, 9, “ Which of he or Adriar., for a goo<l wager, 
first begins to crow.” 

33S. cheek by jole, with the utmost clo.senews; literally, as 
near as cheek is to cheek; jole, an old spelling of joirl, ami “a 
corruption of chole, chowl, or rhanl ... Again, chaid is a corrii})t.ioii 
of ehauel=chavd ...—A.S. ceafle^ the jaw ”... (vSkeat, Ety, }>lcl,). 

339. coil, tronhle, disturbance; cp. K. J. ii. 1. 105, “I am 
not worth this co?'/”: long of you, of your doing; litcu’ally, in' 
close connection with you, and so due to you ; now use.d ])ro. 
viiicially only. 

342. for a fray, when a fjnari*el has to be (l(Hn‘di‘d. 

343. to run away, for running away ; when the* (|m‘Ht,ion comoM 
of running away. 

345. still, constantly. 

347. shadows, shadowy beings, the fairies; e]). b(‘low, v. 1. 
408, “ If we ahadowii have offended. ” 

352,3. And so far... sport, and my gladnoHS that mii(((‘i’.s 
turned out as they did is xmoportionate to the amu.s(‘m(*nt t 
qiiaiTelling affords me ; so and As are correlative ; sort, (urn out, 
from Lat. .sons, lot, destiny; (q). M. A. v. 4. 7, “] an'i tdad tliai 
all things sort so well.” 

355. overcast the night, envelope the night, in a nrintle of 
darkness. 

356. welkin, sky ; A.S. wolnm, plxind of fro/rni, a cloud. 

357. Acheron, the name of .several c.laHHi(;al rivc-us, and om* of 
the five rivers of the lower woi'ld ; also uho( 1 in iat.<* (daH.sical 
writers for the whole of the lower world. S]uike.sp<‘ar(* H(*cnm lo 
liave taken it for a biiriiiiig lake. 

358. testy, quai-relsome; literally, hea<ly; from 0. F. /c.w/r, 
M. F. Ide, t.he head. 

359. As, as that, so that. 
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oOO. Like to ... tongue, at one time attune your voice t<« liiut 
of Lysander. 

,% 1 . wrong, iii.snlts. 

‘kj3. from, away from. 

.‘364. deatk-counterfeiting, c]). Marh. ii, 3. 81, ‘" 8 h:ike *41’ ihi.^ 
downy sleep, th tUh's nnhiicrh if" : Ci/mh. ii. l2. 31, ‘‘t) .sloop, 
thou ape of death." 

365. batty wings, wings like those of Inits, who llyahroud in 
the night-time only ; lienee slumberous. 

367. This virtuous property, tliis eilieaev belonging to it ; 

^ virtue’ in this sense i.s vety frequent in 8 lKikc.' 5 ])eare : ep. ii. 
H. I\ . iv. 5. 7G, “Culling from every liower the nrtnous 
su’eets.” 

368. all error, all delusions: bis, its; see Able ^228; might, 
power. 

369. wonted sight, usual vi.sion. 

370. this derision, this <leeeption of which they have been 
made the fools. 

371. fruitless, emiity. 

^ .372. wend, go, take tlieir way : fnmi “ A. 8 . ?/v )}dan, (I) transi¬ 
tive, to turn ; ( 2 ) intransitive, to turn one.self, pr»K‘eed ; its past 
tense, is now used as the past tense of uo" iSkeat, Eiy. 

Diet.). 

373. league, .s’c. of friendship. 

374. Whiles, the old genitive used adverbially. 

375. I’ll to, the verb of motion being omitted, as frequently. 

377. From monster’s view, from the sight of the immster witli 
whom she is in love ; for the omission of the article, see Ab)>. § 
89. 

379. night’s swift dr^ons, cp. Cymh. ii. 2. 4S, “Swift, swift, 
you dragons of the night, that dawning May bare the raven’s 
eye !” and 11 Fenseroso, 59, “’While Cynthea checks lier dragon 
yokes:” dragons, because of their supposed wakefulness: full 
fast, with all possible speed. 

380. Aurora’s harbinger, the forerunner of the goddess of 
the dawn, i.e. the day-star ; harbinger, forerunner ; properly an 
officer in the royal household, whose dutj’ it was to allot and mark 
the lodgings of the king’s attendants in a royal progress. 

382, Troop ... churchyards, hurry back in troops to their graves 
in the churchyard: cp. IlamL i. 1. 150-6. 

383. in crossways, suicides were formerly buried in crossways 
so that their graves instead of being kept sacred as in churchyards 
might be trodden by every wayfarer; a stake was also driven 

I 
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tlieir lieart.s to mark their burial: floods, according to 
SteevejK^, tlie .Lfliosts of those who were drowned were condemned, 
in oonser nonce of their not having received the rites of burial to 
wander for a hundred years. He quotes Milton’s OcU on the 
Death of an. Infant, “ Or that thy beauties lie in xoormy hedf 

:bS7. consort, have their lot with ; for this word and for sort 
in the next line, see note on 1. 35*2, above. 

389. the morning s love, “ by the morning''s love I appreliend 
Cephalus, the iiiiglity liuiitfer and paramour of Aurora, is intended ’’ 
(Holt White). 

301, 2. Even till ... beams, even till the sun, issuing forth from 
tlie eastei-n gate, liglits up the sea, etc. The gate of the east is 
an idea derived from ancient mythology in which the sun is a 
deity. 

35)9. Goblin, a mi.schievous sprite; from “0. F. gohelin, . 
Low Lat. gohelinns, an extension of Low Lat. cohalus, a goblin, 
ilenion. — (tIv. Ko^aXos, an impudent rogue, a sprite, goblin.” 
(Skeat, A7y. Diet.) 

402. drawn, with my sword drawn; cp. H. V. ii. 1. 39, “0 
well a (lay, Lady, if he be not dmvm now ”; A. /. i. 1.73, “ What, 
art thouamong tlmse heartless hinds?” Cymh. iii. 4. Ill, 

“ Why hast thou gone so far To be unbent wlien thou liast ta’en 
thy .stand. The elected deer before thee ?” 

403. straigrlit, straightway, immediately. 

404. plainer, more level, and so more suitable for their combat. 

405. look’st for wars, are in eager expectation of a combat. 

409. recreant, coward ; from F. recroire, “ to believe again, or 
alter one’s faith... also used in the phrase ae recredere, to own 
oneself beaten in a duel or judicial combat ”... (Skeat, Etxj. Diet .). 

410. whip thee with a rod, i.e. treat you as an insolent child 
deserves to be treated : he, any one ; see Abb. § 224. 

412. well try ... here, we will not make trial of one another’s 
courage and skill here. 

413. dares me on, challenges me to come on. 

414. then he is gone, then I find him gone. 

415. lighter-heel’d, nimbler in rimuing; cp. i. H. IV. ii. 4. 53, 

“ show it a fair pair ofheeh and run from it.” 

419. grey, as the light is before the sun is above the horizon. 

420. revenge this spite, revenge the insult he has put upon me. 

422. Abide me, wait till I come up with you ; wot, know. 

423. shifting every place, changing your place every moment. 

426. then, i.e. it is plain: buy this dear, pay for this dearly; 
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‘ ])ny ' and ‘ ’ arc botli from tlie A.S. hicrfan, to buy; cp. 

a]>()Vo, iii. 2. ITo. “ Lest, to tliy peril, thou ah^ it dear.'' 

428. Faintness, w’eariness. 

429. To measure ... length, cp. Lear, i. 4. 100, '‘If you will 
itif asun' i/tnrr /iddar'.'i It ntjfh again, tarry,” i.e. if you wish to be 
kno»‘kc<l down again. 

4.40. look to he visited, expect to be met and punished by 
me. 

4.42. Abate thy hours, ^ shorten your duration : Shine comforts, 
1(4 comforts siiine ; tlu* imperativ«^ u.sed optatively. 

44 "). sleep, that ... eye, see note on iii. 2. 85, above. 

4 .4(J. steal, remove. 

4.47. Yet hut three 'i are there only three here as yet ? Come 
one more, let, one more come. 

449. curst, sec note on 1. ,400. 

4^12. Never, on this word where we. more commonly use ‘ever,’ 
st'c Ahh. 52. 

•414. Bedabbled, wetted thoroughly, sec note on 1. 121. 

4 14. go, walk. 

4 47. mean a ftray, inUnnl to figlit. 

458. And the ... known, and the proverl) so well known to 
nlst^^H. 

400. In your ... shown, shall be exemplified in your case when 
you awa,k(^ 

401. Jack shall have Jill, evciy hul shall have his lass; Jack 
hikI Jill, names c(»nimon among l•u.Htics ; cp. .A. L. L. v. 2. 885, 

Our wo<Mng dot h n</t end like an ohl play ; Jarh liath no JvY/.” ^ 


Act IV. SoKNK I. 

2 . amiable, lov<dy ; the wor<l is now applied only to the dis- 
position of persons: coy, stroke softly; ultimately from Lat. 
(/■uirfHH, <juiet., still. Op. The Maid in the Mill, iii. .4, “And there 
huv<‘ coi/d her.” 

4. my gentle joy, you gentle one in whom I take such delight. 

7. Mounsleur, so the (piartos and folios throughout Bottom’s 
H|)e(‘ches, -a spelling probably intended to represent his pro¬ 
nunciation, though the Oamb. Kdd. point out that the word was 
generally so sfielt. (kmijiaro Pistors Preach in JJ. V. 

11. red'hipped, Marshall }S)iutK out that many of the liumble- 
heea have the lower half of the abdoineu bright coloured, and one 
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of the commonest species {Boinhus la/pidariu^') has the last thiee 
alxloniinal s'egnients bright red. 

1.3. Do not ... action, don’t fatigue yourself too much in doing 
it. 

lo. to liave you overflown, that you should be smothered by the 
lioney flowing out of the honey-bag. 

IS. neaf, or ‘neif,’ fist ; from “ Icel. linefu fist,” ,. (Skeat, 
Ety. Diet). Cp. ii. IL IV. ii. 4. *200, “I kiss thy Pistol’s 

speech. 

19. leave your courtesy, do not trouble yourself to ^ be so 
ceremonious ; cp. L. L. L. iv. 2. 147, “ Stay not to compliment; 
I forgive thy duty.” 

20. What ’s your will ? Wliat do you desire of me ? said as 
though lie were addressing some great personage. 

21. Cavalery, Bottom’s version of ‘Caballero,’ Spanisli for 
cavalier, chevalier, literally a horseman ; cp. M. JV. ii.^ 3. 77, 
“ Cavaleiro Slender,” the Hostess’ speech; Cobweb, either a 
misprint for “ Peaseblossom,” or Bottom’s forgetfulness. Cobweb 
ilaving already been despatched on his mission for tlie honey-bag. 

22 . must to, must go to, pay a visit to. 

23. marvellous, used adverbial^. 

23, 4. I am such ... scratch. Bottom compliments himself on 
his delicate sensitiveness, as he has before done on his various 
accomplishments, and does immediately afterwards on his good 
ear for music. 

26. I have ... music. Bottom was a weaver, and weavers in 
vShakespeare’s day were famed for their singing ; cp. T. JE. ii. 3. 
61, “shall we rouse the night-owl in a catch that will draw three 
souls out of one weaver?” 

26, 7. the tongs, a pair of tongs struck with a key or a piece 
of iron, something after the way of the modern ‘ triangle,’ were 
used by rustics in place of better music, the bones, flat pieces of 
))one held between alternate fingers and clacked together as 
l)y ‘ nigger ’ minstrels in the present day. 

29. provender, dry food for beasts, hay, corn; from “P. pro- 
vmdt ... Lat. preebenda, a payment; in late Lat. a daily allow¬ 
ance of provisions”... (Skeat, Ety. Diet.): your, that you and 
everybod}^ know so well; see Abb. § 221. 

30. a desire to, a longing for: bottle, bundle; 0. F. hotel, a 
dimilluti^'e of hotte, a bundle of hay, etc. 

31. fellow, equal. 

32. venturous, the exploit of stealing his nuts from a creature 
so formidalDle (to fairies) as a squirrel being a dangerous one. 

33. thence is Haiiiner’.s insertion for the sake of the metre ; 
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Steevens’ remedy of treating hoard as a dissyllalde involves an 
undue emphasis on thee. I^slioukl pi'efer the insertion of ‘ in.’ 

o5, 6 . an exposition of sleep, a disposition to sleep. 

08 . be all ways away, disperse yourselves in every direction to 
yonr several duties ; be, perhaps indicating the Instantaneous 
nioveinents of fairies. 

89. woodbine, the greater convolvulus: cp. above, ii. 1 . *2rd. 

40. entwist, wind its tendrils about: female ivy, as neediiur 
the masculine support of some stronger tree ; generally in poetry 
represented as married to the elm. In C. E. ii. *2. ITb-S, it i.s 
the vine that is so represented, “Tlion art an elm, my liiisljand, 

I a vine, Whose weakness married to thy stronger state ^Makes 
me with thy strength to communicate.” 

41. Enrings, Henley sees here and in fingers an allusion to 
the ring of the marriage rite; the barky fingers, the sprays cove ie«l 
w'ith rough bark ; for adjectives formed from substantives by the 
suffix -y, see Abb. § 450. 

46. sweet favours ... fool, sweet-scented ilowens to decorate 
this odious fool ; we still use the word ‘ \vedc]ing*yaro?//'.'^ ’ in the 
sense of knots of ribbon with which the wedding-guests are 
decorated. The second quarto and the .three first folios reiul 
‘savours,’ which some editors adopt. 

47 . upbraid, reproach ; Skeat says that the original sense of 

the word was probably to lay hands upon, lay hold of, hence to 
attack, lay to one’s charge, it being derived from A. 8 . up, 

and hrcijdan, hredan, to braid, weave, also to lay hold of, pjull, 
draw. 

48. rounded, encircled; cp. B. II. hi. 2 . 161, “the liollow 
crown That rounds the mortal temples of a king.” 

50. that same dew, the very dew: sometime, once upon a 
time ; see note on ii. 1 . 3S. 

51. orient, bright; the East being the source of light; applied 
to a tear, F. A. 981, “an orient drop.” 

52. eyes, the centre of a flower was called the "eye.’ 

53 . that did ... bewail, sc. being used for such a purpose. 

54 . at my pleasure, as long as I pleased, with no one to stop 
me. 

55 . begg’d my patience, begged me not to be angry with her. 

57 . straight, immediately: her fairy, her personal atteiulant. 

59, 60. And now I have, and now that I have: I will... eyes, I 
will take off from her eyes this deception which prevents her 
from seeing things as they really are. 

61. this transformed scalp, this transforming head, this head 
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with wliioli he lia.s l)eeii transformed ; scalp is properly the skin 
of the head on- whieli the hair grows. 

63, 4. That, he ... repair, equivalent to ‘ That they all a,waking 
together, may,’ etc. ; for other, used a..s a plural, see Al>b. § 12 ; 
repair, in this sense from Lat. rcpatriarc, to return to one’s 
country. 

65. accidents, incidents; cp.. Ttmp. v. 1. 305, ‘‘the story of 
my life And the particular accukiifs gone by .Since I came to this 
isle.” 

6(5. But as ... dream, than as the fancies by which one is 
tortured in a dream. 

70. Dian's hud, .Steevens .says this is the hud of the Afjn.us 
Cettitm, or Chade Tree; and quotes Macer’s Herhall, “ Tlie 
vertne of this lierbe is, that he wyll kepe man and woman 
chadeT Halpin, in his explanation of Oberon’s vision, sees here 
an allusion to Elizabeth’s maiden purity ; she being symbolized 
under tlie title of Diana. 

75. your love, he whom you loved. 

77. Silence, possildy a reference to the necessity of silence 
while a spell was being allowed to work ; ep. Temp. iv. 1. 50, 
127, Epilot file, 10. 

78. music caU, summon your fairies to play to you. 

78, 9. and strike ... sense, and overpower, more eompletely 
than ordinary sleep would do, the sense of these live, viz., 
Hermia, Helena, Lysandev, Demetrius, iilottom. 

80. such as ... sleep ! i.e. soft music, which acts as a charm in 
producing sleep. 

8t.v(JE Direction. Mmic,dill. According to Dyce, with whom 
Delius and Staunton agree, tliese word.s me.au dM or ,'^oft music ; 
and in opposition to Collier, who thinks that the music w'as to 
be heard for a while, and to cease before Puck spoke, Dyce 
contends that the mn.sic wa.s not intended to begin at all till 
Oberon had exclaimed “ .Sound music,” 1. 82. “ The stage' 

direction,” he says, “ (as is often the case Avitli stage directions 
in old plays) was placed thus early to warn the musicians to be 
ill readiness.” 

81. with thine ... peep, see tilings with your own foolish eyes, 
as you have been wont to do, and not with the eyes of an asS 
with which yon have lately seen things. 

82. take hands, join hands ; Dyce points out that here *“soine 
sort of a pan dt deu.v is danced by the fairy king and <pieen.” 

83. rock the ground, “like a cradle ” (Wriglit). 

84. are new in amity, are newly made friends again. 

86. triumphantly, festively, with all signs of joy and gladness. 
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ST. And blens ... prosperity, and shower our blessings upon it 
with the result. <^>f its, })eing ever pro.sy)erous. 

89. with, ut Uie .same time with. 

91. the ... laxk, e.[>. 7*. J. iii. 5. 6, “It was the larhy the herald 
of (he inont.’" 

02. sad, .sober ; as fretpiently in iShakespeare. 

1)0. Trip we ... shade, let us lightly follow tlie dai*kncs.s of the 
night to that |)art of the glohe which it will he .shadowing. 

05. Swifter, see note on “moon’s sphere,” ii. 1. 7, above. 

ICHt the forester, the luintsman who wa.s to bring the hounds 
for the cliase. 

101. our ... perform'd, our rites to the May morning have been 
<luly observed ; cp. alK)ve i. I. 1(>7. 

102. vaward, forepart; another spelling of 'vanward* (or 
‘ vanguanl’), fn)m 0. K. nrant Ixifore and ‘ward’ (or ‘guard’}. 
For the word used in a figuiutivc sense, cp. ii. II. IV. i. 2. J09, 
“ ami W(i that ai’e in tlie rairard of our youth, I must confess, are 
wags 1 . 00 .” 

lO.T My love, .sr. Tfippolyta: music, tuneful voices. 

104. Uncouple, let the dogs out of the slips. For the sake of 
th(! inetr<‘, l*ope. omits the wonln let them, and Dyce follows him. 

105. Dispatch, make haste. 

1(H). We will... up, tlie verb of motion omitted. 

107. the musical confusion, ibe harmonious blending of the 
baying <’>f <logs aiul the echo of that haying, 

110. hay’d the bear, brought the hear to a stand-still; “5r/?/ 
•—-F. ahfiois. ('otgrave says- ‘a stag is .said reiidrc las 

fthfiois^ vvlnui,’ weary of running, he turns upon the hounds, ami 
liolds tho.iii at or puts them to a bay ’ ... The original sense of 
is the. hark of a (log” ... (Skeat, lOy. hid.) : hear was a.ltered by 
Uanmer to ‘)K)Hr,’})ut hear-}iuntin*g is fretjiiently mentioned in 
<dd English litei'ature, and bear-baiting was a pastime common in 
SbakifHpirare’s day. 

in. hounds of Sparta, the Spartan hound.s were from early 
days a fainouH breed. 

112. chiding', noise made by the hounds giving tongim ; used of 
thij wind in A. Y. h. ii. 1. 7, of the s(^a in II. VIll. iii. 2. 107, 
:)f tfui tempest in T. O. i. 3. 54. 

Il'b fountains has been ohjeeted to on (he ground that water 
e.ould not. give, an echo (though V’irgil, (juote.d by Malom^, has the 
saiiu^ (hought) >ind ‘mountains’ propoH(‘d in its'place; hut 
Shakespeare in speaking of the wliole hindseape is not careful 
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whether- each item in his catalogue of particulars would really 
give an echo. 

114. seem’d ... cry, seemed all to share and re-echo the cry to 
each other. 

115. So musical a discord, properly so harmonious a want of 
harmony; a want of concord which at the same time was so 
harmonious. 116. kind, breed. 

117. So flew’d, with flews like those of the Spartan breed; 
‘flews’ are the large chaps of a hound ; cp. K. A. 920, “Another 
flap-mouiKd mourner,” said of a hound : so sanded, of the same 
sandy colour, a colour ‘ ‘ which is one of the true denotements of 
a bloodhound ” (Steevens). 

IIS. With ears... dew, i.e. so long that they almo.‘3t touch tlie 
ground. 

119. dew-lapp’d ... hulls, with dewlaps as broad as those of, 
etc,; cp. Temp. iii. 3. 45, Deiv-lapp'd like bidls^’; and see note 
on ii. 1. 50. 

120, 1. match’d... each. A writer in the Edinhuryh Review 
for October, 1872, points out that in Shakespeare’s day the 
greatest attention was paid to the musical quality of the cry of ;j, 
pack of hounds; and quotes extracts from a contemporary of 
Shakespeare’s to show by what admixture of breeds ‘ swectness(j 
of cry,’ ‘lowdnesse of cry,’ and ‘ deepnesse of cry,’were sever¬ 
ally obtained; for mouth, = voice, cp. IT. V. ii. 4. 70, “for 
coward dogs Most spend their mouthis when what they seem to 
threaten Runs far before them.” 

1*21. cry, pack : tuneable, tuneful; see Abb. § 3. 

1*22. Was never holla’d to, was never answered by the hunts¬ 
man encouraging his hounds. 

128. wonder of, wonder regarding, i.e. wonder at. 

130. The rite of May, see Introduction. 

131. in grace of, to grace: solemnity, marriage ceremony. 

133. That Hermia ... choice, on which Hermia is bound to tell 
us which of her two lovers she accepts; for That, = when, sec 
A]>b. § 284. 

136. Saint Valentine is past, on Valentine’s day, the fourteenth 
of February, birds were supposed to pair for the season. Sec 
Introduction. 

137. Begin... now? are these wood-birds so late in pledging 
their faith? wood-birds, because they luul been found in the 
wood ; the figure being kept up in couple. 

138. Pardon, my lord, said as he makes obeisance to Theseus. 

139. rival enemies, rivals and so enemies. 
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140-2. How comes ... enmity? How does such gentle concord 
prevail in the world that hatred is so completely a stranger to 
suspicion as to sleep side hy side with hatred without fearing any 
injury? le. how is it that you and Demetrius, who are known to 
hate each other so bitterly, should he found lying close to one an¬ 
other, each without any fear of injury from the other? for 
jealousy, = suspicion, cp. //. V. ii. 2. 126, “0, how’hast thou 
with ./ea/oa*'iy infected The sweetness of affiance ! ” for so . . that, 
see Abb. §281. 

143, 4. I shall ... waking, my answer must he made in a be¬ 
wildered way as by one half asleep, half waking ; there seems to 
he a confusion of constructions between ‘ I shall re^dy half aslec]), 
half waking,’ and ‘my reply shall be half sleep, half wakmg.’ 
Delius and Staunton read ‘ ’sleep,’ be. asleep : for shall, = must, 
see Abb. § 318. 

146. for truly ... speak, for I should wish to speak the truth. 

147. so it is, this is the state of matters. 

149, 50. Was to he ... law, was to escape from Athens to some 
place or other beyond the reach of the Athenian law. If the read¬ 
ing is right, the construction seems to be ‘ Was to be gone with¬ 
out the peril of tue xithenian law by going from Athens where wo 
might.’ Fisher’s cpiarto puts a dash after law, to signify that 
tlie speech is incomplete; Hanmer gives “Be without peril 
of th’ Athenian law ” ; for without, used locally = outside, see 
Abb. § 197. 

151. you have enough, enough has been admitted by Lysander 
to prove their guilt. 

152. I heg the law, i.e. the application of the law; cp. J/. F. 
iv. 1. 141, “ I stand here for law,'’ 

1 54. Thereby ... me, so that they might in that way disappoint 
Ijoth of ns ; cp. JI. V. iv. 1. 175, “Now, if these men have dc- 
fmfed the law and outrun native punishment”; Bonn. xx. 11, 

“ d’ill Nature ... fell a-doting And by addition me of thee (Ze- 
Jca((>d:^ 

157. their stealth, their stealing away. 

158. Of this ...wood, of this intention of theirs to make for 
this wood. 

160. in fancy, out of love for me. 

163. Melted, being melted. I have followed Dyce in inserting 
melts before snow ; other conjectures are, “ Melteth as does,” 
ctc 5 .; “ All melted as,” etc. 

164. gawd, toy, bauble; see above, i. 1. 33. 

16G-8. And aU ... Helena, all the firm loyalty of my heart has 
Helena for its mark, she is the sole object of delight to my eye. 
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,170-2. But ... wisli it, but, just as one in sickness loathes the 
most pleasant food, so did I loathe Helena; yet again, just jis 
one in health desires pleasant food, so I, having now recovered 
my natural taste, desire Helena; But and But, if the reading is 
correct, may be used as correlatives = as, so. 

175. this discourse, this narrative. 

176. overbear, bear down by iny command, over-rule. 

177. by and by, in a short time ; see note on iii. 1. 77. 

179. for, since : is something worn, has partly gone Ijy. 

181. three and three, each of us three with the object of f)nr 
love. 

184. These things ... undistinguishable, these matters to which 
I attached so much importance, now that I am awake and in my 
right mind, seem so tridiiig as to be scarcely perceptil)le. 

185. turned into clouds, which to the physical eye look no 
more substantial than clouds. 

186. with parted eye, as one would if one’s eyes wore not in 
focus with each other. 

188, 9. And I... own, and as when a man finds a jewel and 
does not know whether he may call it his own, or whetluir he 
will have to give it up to some one claiming it, so I, in iinding 
Demetrius, feel the same uncertainty as to his really Ixdonging 
to me. 

190. That we are awake ? Capell and LcUsoin both conjecture 
‘ well ’ before awake ; Malone would insert ‘ now.’ 

196. hy the way, as we go along. 

198. next, sc. cue. 

200. God’s my life, ^.c. by God who is my life, or as (hxl is iny 
life. 

202. past the wit ...was, which it is beyond the Svisdoin of 
man to say what its nature was, 

203. go about, endeavour. 

205. a patched fool, no better than a fool dresHcd in motley. 

206. offer, attempt. 

206-9. The eye ... was. Bottom is clumsily j)arodying S<jrip- 
ture; see i. Corinthmns^ ii. 9. 

210. of this dream, on the siil)jeet of this dream. 

212. our is Walker’s conjecture for ‘a.’ 

21.3, gracious, pleasing: her death, if tlui iruo reading, can 
refer to Thisbe only ; Theobahl conjectured ‘aft(‘r’ for at her, 

* after he has slain himself in the character of Pyrainus. 
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3. transported, made away with, carried off Ijy some agency : 
it seems hardly necessary to take the word as an euphemism for 
‘murdered,’ as Schmidt does. 

8. discharge, play ; see note on i. 2. 84. 

9, 10. the best ... man, a confusion of constructions between 
‘ a better wit than any handicraft man,’ and ‘ the best wit of all 
handicraft men’; handicraft, from “A.S. handcnvj't, a trade, 
the insertion of i being due to an imitation of the form of havdi- 
u-orh, in which i is a real part of the word ... from A.S. havd and 
geweorc, another form of weorc, work”... (Skeat, Ety. Diet.). 

18. pax'agon, “ a model of excellence ... E. ixtragoriy ‘ a paragon, 
or peerlesse one’; Cot.—Span, paragon., model, paragon. A 
singular word owing its origin to two xn-exmsitions united in a 
phrase.—Span, para con ... —Span, para, for which is itself a 
compound preposition, answering 0. Span, pora, from Lat. pro 
ad .. and con from Lat. cum. Thus it is really ecpiivalent to the 
three Lat. prepositions pro, ad, cum^^ (Skeat, A/p. Diet.). 

14. a thing of naught, a worthless thing ; naught, from w’hich 
our word naughty, lihing the A.S. nmohil, no thing. 

15. from the temple, i.e. after his marriage there. 

17. had gone forward, had been carried out; if our play had 
been acted : we had ... men, our fortunes would have been made ; 
cp. T. N. ii. 5. 168, “Go to, thou art made, if thou desirest to 
be so. ” 

18. bully, sec note on iii. 1. 7. 

19. ’scaped, missed getting ; Flute employs for missing a piece 
of good fortune a word more properly used of getting out of a 
difficulty, scrape. 

20. 1. an the duke ... hanged, IT1 be hanged if the duke xvould 
not have given, etc., i.c. assuredly the duke would have given. 

22. sixpence ... nothing, if he were rewarded at all, as he was 
sure bo have'been, the reward for his xffaying Pyramus could not 
have been less than six^xence a day for life : in Pyramus, in 
liis character as Pyramus. Steevens thinks there may here he 
an allusion to a pension of twenty xiounds a year bestowed on 
one Thomas Preston for liis acting before Elizabeth at Cambridge 
in 1564. 

23. hearts, brave fellows, .sr. his comrades ; cp. T&tnp. i. 1. .7, 
‘ ‘ cheerly, cheerly, my hearts ! ” 

24. courageous, possibly Bottom means ‘ auspicious.’ 

26. I am to, I have to; it is what I am bound to do ; cp. 
Tim. i. 2. 155, “ 1 am to thank you for it ”; and see Abb. § 405. 
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31, 2. good strings to your beards, i.e. so that they may not 
fall off in the acting: pumps, court shoes, thin-soled shoes. “So 
called ... because worn for ‘pomp’ or ornament, by persons in 
full dress. —‘F. pompe, pomp, state ... a pied de plomhe et de 
pompe^ with a slow and stately gate [gait] : Cot.’ ” (Skeat, Ely. 
Diet .). 

34. the short and the long, the fact; the whole story ; more 
commonly ‘ the long and the short of the matter ’: preferred, is 
generally explained, as ‘ offered for acceptance ’; but Bottom 
seems certain that the play has been accepted, and probably 
the word means has ‘received the honour of being accepted. ’ 

36. shall hang, are bound to hang, must hang. 

38. we are to utter, it is our duty to breathe. 


Act V. 8ci?NE I. 

1. that, for the omission of the j*elative where the antecedent 
clause is emphatic, see Abb. § 244. 

2. may, can; the original sense of ‘ may ’; see Abb. § 307, 310. 

3. antique, literally ancient, and so grotesque: toys, absurdi¬ 
ties. 

4. seething, boiling; cp. W. T. iii. 3. 64, “Would any but 
these boiled brains of nineteen and two-and-twenty hunt this 
weather?” 

5. Such shaping fantasies, fancies capal>le of giving form and 
shape to things that have no existence; apprehend, seize hold of; 
perceive the existence of. 

6. comprehends, takes hold of and assimilates to itself. The 
hasty clutching at an idea hy fancy is contrasted with the deli})cr- 
ate manner in which reason examines an idea before accepting 
and making it a part of herself. 

8. compact, made up of; put together witli ; cp. V. A. 140, 
“Love is a spirit all compact of fire” ; A. Y. L. ii. 7. ^5, “ If he, 
compact of jars, grow musical, ” 

10. all, wholly, 

11. in a brow of Egypt, in the face of a gipsy ; the fair com¬ 
plexion of Helen is contrasted with the swarthiness of a gipsy. 

12. in a fine frenzy rolling, rolling in the ecstasy of inspiration; 
cp. K. J. iv. 2. 192, “With wrinkled brows, with nods, with 
rolling eyes” ; and for the transitive use, Liter. 36S, Sollijig 

's greedy eyeballs in his head. ” 

4. bodies forth, presents as something concrete. 
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]8. tricks, feats of conjuring. 

19, 20. That, if ... that joy, that if its intention is merely to 
conceive some joy, it necessarily conceives also, etc. In the 
language of logicians, the idea denoting some joy is connoted by 
the idea of some cause of that joy. 

21. imagining, if one imagines; by a person imagining ; for the 
participle without a noun subject, see Abb. § 37S : fear, object of 
fear ; cp. i. II, IV. i. 3. 87, “ Slmll we buy treason? and indent 
with /ears, When they have lost and forfeited themselves ? ” 

22. easy, easily. 

23-7. But all ... admirable, but the narration in all its particu- 
lai*s of what happened to them in the night, with the fact of their 
minds being all at one time affected by a similar transformation, 
gives proof of something more than fanciful imagination, and 
taken together has the appearance of real consistency ; but this 
in any case, he that as it may {i.e. consistent or not), is worthy 
of wonder; wltnesseth, the singular as tliough we had ‘ witli ’ 
instead of and ; constancy, cp. the adjective in T. xY. iv. 2. 53, 

‘ ‘ I am no more mad than you are : make trial of it in any con- 
,'^ktnl question ” ; for howsoever, cp. T. C. iii. 3. 297, “ 
he shall pay for me ere he has me ” ; Cymh. iv. 2. 146, “ howsoe'^erf 
My )>rother Irath done well.” 

29. Joy, i.e. be to you: fresh days of love, days in which love 
will have lost none of its first freshness. 

30. More, .sc. joy. 

31. Wait ... bed, bo with you ever and everywhere. 

33. this long ... hours, the three hours that will otherwise seem 
an ago. 

34. after-supper, the rear supper, as it was alsocalled,refresli- 
iii(^iit.s taken after sux)per and answering to the dessert after 
dinner ; cf). Ji. III. iv. 3. 31, “ Come to me, Tyrrel, soon at 

q/‘/cr .swapper.” 

35. our manager of mirth, the master of our revels, provider 
of (‘iitortaininents. 

36. in hand, prej)aring. 

30. abridgement, amusement to make the time pass quickly ; 
in Ifaml. ii. 2. 439, ‘‘my ahrid<icmcnt means he who by his 
a|)]>carance cuts sliort rny speech. 

41. The lazy time, the. time wliich passes so slowly wdien un- 

occ.u])icd. 

42. brief, siiort statement; cp. A. C. y. 2. 138, “ This is the 
hrtef of inou<iy, ])hite, and jewels I am possess’d of: ” ripe, sc. 
fur performance, ready. 

. 43. of, rcdxmdant; see i^hb. § 179. 
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44. Centaurs, tlie Bull-killers, an ancient mythological 
race, inhabiting Mt. Peliou in Thes.saly. I’hey are particularly 
oelehratetl in ancient story for tlieir figlit with the Lapitli®, 
wiiii;Ii arose at tlie marriage-feast of Pirithous. This fight is 
sometimes placed in eounectioii with a combat of Hercules with 
tlie Centaurs. 

45. to the harp, with the music of tlie harp as an accompani¬ 
ment. 

47. my- kinsman, according to Plutarch, “they were near 
kinsmen, being cousins removed by the motlier’s side ” {Shake- 
speart\‘i Pint arch, ed. Skeat, p. 17^^). 

48. Bacchanals, the frenzied devotees of tlie god Dionysus 
(Bacchus, in Roman mythology), who in their orgies tore to 
pieces the poet Orpheus for the contempt he had shown them by 
secluding himscdf from all female societj’’ after the loss of his 
wife, Eurydico. 

51. from Thebes, where, aiding Adrastus in recovering the 
dead bodies of those slain in the war of the “Seven against 
Thebes,” he captured the city. 

52, S. The thrice... beggary. By Warton and others this is 

supposed to allude to Spenser’s poem The of the Muses, 

which, however, could only be called a satire in the sense that 
the decay of poetry was in it held up to scorn. Kniglit thinks 
that tlie allusion is to a satire of Harvey’s upon Robert Greene, 
lately dead, who as a Master of Arts in both Univer.sities might 
have been ironically personified as Learning. 

55. sorting, agreeing with, being appropriate to. 

56. tedious brief, not necessarily a contradiction of terms, as 
Philostrate afterwards explains, though here so taken by Theseus. 

59. wondrous strange, if the true reading, ivill mean as strange 
in nature as hot ice ; for wondrous, as a trisyllable, see Abb. 

§ 477. Various conjectures have been made in place of strange,* 
e.tj. ‘scorching,’ ‘seething,’ ‘swarthy,’ ‘staining,’etc. 

60. How shall... discord? how can things so completely 
opposed to each other go harmoniously together ? 

61. some, about; see Abb. § 21. 

65. fitted, given a part suitable to his capacity, 

68, Which ... rehearsed, and this when I saw it rehearsed. 

70. passion, strong feeling ; see note on iii. 2, 74. 

71. WTiat, of what kind ; less definite than ‘who.’ 

72. Hard-handed, whose hands have been hardened by toil; 
cp. /. C. iv. 4. 74, “ to wring Fi*om the hard hands of peasants 
their vile trash”; Tennyson, Princess, ii. 143, “horn-handed 
breakers of the glebe.” 
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74, 5. And now ... nuptial, and now have exercised their 
hitherto unpractised memories in studying this play I have men¬ 
tioned ill preparation for your wedding feast; for toil’d, transi¬ 
tive, cp. TIamL i. 1. 72, “Why this same strict and most 
oVjservant watch So nightly toils the subject of the land” ; in 
imbreathed the figui'e is from exercising horses and so getting 
them into good wind ; cp. A. Y. L. i. *2. 230, ‘‘ Yes, I beseech 
your grace : I am not yet well breathed''; T. S. hid, ii. 50, “as 
swift As breathed stags ” ; for against your nuptial, see note on i. 
1. 125. 

77. not for you, not fitted for one of your greatness. 

79, 80. Unless... pain, unless the fact that they have desired 
to please you, and wdth that desire have laboured to the utmost 
in getting up their parts, will afford you amusement in spite of 
tlieir shortcomings ; properly speaking, it is not the intents that 
are Extremely stretch’d, Init their lalioiir due to those intents ; 
conn’d, see note on i. 2. 102. 

83. When simpleness ... it, when offered out of simple-minded 
loyalty; 8teevens compares Ben Jonson, Cynthia's Bevels, 
“ Nothing which duty and desire to please Bears written on the 
forehead, comes amiss.” 

85, 6. I love not... perishing, it is no pleasant sight to me to 
see poor wretches labouring under a task too heavy for them, and 
those who from a feeling of duty offer their services failing in 
tlieir attempt to acquit themselves well; Hippolyta is unwilling 
that the poor rustics should be allowed to play before her and 
break down in the attempt; his, its; for perishing, in this 
sense, ep. M. M. v. 1. 458, “an intent That perish'd by the 
way. ” 

88. Idnd, way, i.e. of acting. 

89. The kinder... nothing, if so, answers Theseus playing upon 
the word kind, our gracious thanks will be all the more gracious 
as" being given for what does not in itself deserve them. 

90. Our sport ... mistake, our amusement shall consist in 
accepting, as something worthily offered, their shortcomings, 
whatever they may be. 

91. 2. And what... merit, and in a case where poor creatures, 
anxious to show their duty, fail in their efforts, a generous mind 
accepts those efforts, taking into consideration their capacity as 
performers rather than the merit of their performance. Seymour 
would insert ‘aright,’ Coleridge, ‘yet would’ after do, putting 
noble respect into the latter of the t^vo lines. 

93. great clerks, deeply learned men ; “learning,” as Wright 
points out, “ having been at one time almost confined to the 
clergy.” He compares Per. v. Prol. 5, “Deep clerks she dumbs,” 
i.e, ‘she puts to silence profound scholars.’ 
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05. Where, and in sucli cases. 

96. Make periods, come to a stand-still, 

97. Throttle ... fears, in their nervous excitement choke tlie 
utterance of those sentences udiicli tliey liad spent so mncli pain.s 
in committing to memory. 

98. 9. And in conclusion ... ivelcome, and have ended in break¬ 
ing off sliort ill their address without giving me the welcome 
they had intended. For the ellipsis of tlie nominative, see AT)]). 
§ 899. 

100. Out of... welcome, yet from this very silence of tlieirs I 
gathered a welcome; cp. M, V. ii. 9. 48, “how much honour 
Pick'd from the chaff and ruin of the times.” 

101-3. And in ... eloquence, and in the nervous bashfulness 
which these loyal creatures have betrayed, I have discoN'ered as 
much real welcome as in tlie glib, fluent speech of those wlio 
were liindered by no scruples of diffidence. 

104, 5. Love, therefore... capacity, to my judgment, therefore, 
love and liesitating simplicity are most eloipient, though tlie^y 
can ffnd ])ut few words to express tlieir feelings ; Love and 
simplicity, loving and simple-nihided creatures, the abstract for 
the concrete; for capacity, cp. T, JS. ii. 5. 1*28, “this is evident 
to any formal capacityP 

106. So please your grace, if your grace is willing to hear it; 
address’d, prepared, ready ; see note on ii. 2. 143. 

Staoe Direction. Flo^irish of trumpets. Steevens shows that 
the Prologue was anciently ushered in by trumpets. 

108-17. Ifwe...know. In UdalFs Ba^ph Roister Doisfer, iii. 
4. 34-68, there is a metrical epistle in which the stops are as 
carefully misplaced as in Quince’s Prologue. The lines should lie 
stopped as follows :— 

If we offend, it is with our good will 

That you should think we come not to offend ; 

But wibji good will to show our simple skill: 

That is the true beginning of our end. 

Consider then ; we come ; but in despite 
We do not come : as minding to content you, 

Our true intent is all for your delight; 

We are not here that you should here repent you. 

The actors are at hand; and by their show 
You shall know all that you are like to know. 

108, 9. it is ... offend, we sincerely hope that you will believe 
that we do not come with the intention of offending. 

110. But with,., skill, but we come with the desire to show, 
etc. 
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111, That is ... end, that is the object we really have in 
view. 

112, o. but in ... come, but we do not come 'vvith a bad 
purpose. 

1 13, 4. as minding ... delight, desiring to satisfy you, our real 
intention is wholly to give you pleasure. 

115. We are not ... you, we are not present here in order that 
you should regret wasting your time upon ns. 

117. hke, likely. 

118. doth not... points, has no respect for stops. 

119. 20. He hath ... stop, his prologue goes with the paces 
of an unbroken colt that pays no regard to the check of its 
rider. 

123. recorder, a sort of fliite or flageolet witli six stops ; a 
sound... government, producing a sound, it is true, hut not a 
musical one ; not one over which lie has proper control; cp. 
J/ariif. iii. 2. 372-0, where Hamlet is addressing the player who 
enters with a recorder. 

124, o. nothing... disordered, in no way injured, hut thrown 
into comidete confusion. 

12(). Gentles, gentlemen; ‘gentle and simple’ \vas a common 
phra.se for ‘ well-born and lowly-born ’: show, dumb show, no 
speecli being so far given to the actors. 

128. would Imow, desire to know\ 

129. certain, “ A Imrlesque was here intended bn the frecpient 
recurrence of ‘certain’ as a bungling rliyme in poetry more 
iincitait than the age of Shakespeare” (Steevens), who quotes 
several instances. 

132. are content, have to put np with. 

135. if you will know, if you desire to hear the story. 

130. did ... think no scorn, were not ashamed. 

138. grisly, grim, horrible; hight, is called; an archaism, 
and “the sole instance in Eng. of a passive verb” (Skeat, AVy. 
Dirt.). 

139. trusty, faitliful in keeping her promise to meet Pyramns. 

141 . fall, transitive, let fall; as frequently in Shakespeare. 

143. Anon, a minute later; see note on ii. 1. 17 : tall, brave. 

144. And finds ... slain, and finds the mantle of his faithful 
Thisbe who ha<l l)eeu slain hy the lion, as he fancied. 

145. (). Whereat ... breast, ridiculing the love of alliteration 
common in Slia,k(!speai’e’s day: broach’d, tapped; as a cask i.s 
tapped to draw the licjuor ; cp. Tim. ii. 2. ISfl, “If I would 
hruavJi tlic vessels of my love. ” 

K 
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147, 8. And TMsDy ... died, and Tliisbe, who was liicling her¬ 
self, for fear of the lion, in the shelter of the mulberry trees,^ 
coming out drew the dagger from his wound and killed herself 
with it: For all the rest, as for the rest of the story. 

1 oO. At large, at length, in full detail. 

lol. he to speak, has to make a speech. 

152. No wonder, it would be nothing 'wonderful if he had to, etc. 

154. interlude, properly something played in the intervals of 
a festivity. 

157. crannied hole, a crevice cut in the wall. 

1G2. right and sinister, going right and left ; sinister, an 
affectation partly for the sake of a rough rhyme with whisper. 

16*4. Would you ... better? Could any one expect lime and 
hair to speak more eloquentl}'^ ? hair, an admixture 'wdth lime to 
give it greater consistency ; cp. below, 1. 193. 

105, partition, Fanner proposed “This is the wittiest partition 
that ever I heard in discourse,*’ with aii allusion to the many 
absurd partitions in the argumentative writings of the time. 

168. grim-look’d, for the termination -eel loosely employed for 
•/a/, -h/f/, see Abb. § 374. 

175. blink, j^eep through. 

176. shield, guard, protect from storms. 

ISO. sensible, endowed with sense; the wall being represented 
by a man: should, ought, might be expected to; curse again, 
return curse for curse. 

181. he should not. Bottom, taking Theseus’ words seriously, 
replies, ‘No, that is not in his part.’ 

183. pat, exactly; see above, iii. 1. 2. 

186. For parting, on account of your separating. 

18S. hair ... thee, see note on 1. 164 above, 

189. see a voice, see above, iii, 1. 82. 

192. thy lover’s grace, your graceful lover. 

193. Limander, for Leandei*, as Helen is for Hero, Shafalus for 
Cephalus, and Procrus for Procris. Everyone knows the story of 
Hero and Leander ; Cephalus; son of Hermes and Herse, 'W’as 
loved by Aurora, but out of loyalty to his wife Procris, rejected 
the offers of the goddess. 

200. ’Tide life, ’tide death, whether life or death happen to 
me ; ’tide, for ‘ betide. ’ 

201. discharged, enacted; cp. above, i. 2. 82. 

202. being done, the part being played. 

203. mural, if the right reading, = wall; Theseus probably 
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imitating the afroctation of tlie actor’s language by coining a 
word iroin the l.at. adjective from murm, a wall. Col- 

liei* conjectures ‘ wall.’ 

204, No remedy ... warning, nothing else could be done than 
to throw walls dow n when tliey take to overliGariiir*" in this clan¬ 
destine way, ^vithout giving ^my warning of their presence as 
an honourahle person would do ratlier tliaii overhear a secret 
eonvei'sation ; an allusion to the proverl) “Walls have ears,” i.e. 
it is not safe to tell a secret when some one may he concealed be¬ 
hind a wall and overhear it. 

21)/. in this liiind, /.c. in dramatic representations. 

208. no worse ... them, nothing Averse than shadows, if the 
faults in their acting )»e pieced out imagining what good 
acting ot the parts would be. 

200. It must ... theirs, it must be your imagination then, for 
they are (juite witiiout that faculty. 

211. pass for, ])as.s current as ; bn accepted generally. 

212. in a man and a lion, in tln^ persons of a,#etc. 

21 ‘1. smallest monstrous, an intentional contradiction of terms. 

218. A lion fell ... dam, neitlicr a cruel lion, nor a lioness; 
(iditors r(;nd either ‘ No lion fell,’ ‘ A lion’s fell,’ or ‘ A lion-fell,’ 

‘ f(*ll ’ in the l.vvo latter readings = skin. But probably Snug is 
ber(‘ made to misjdace his negatives, making up for the omismoii 
at th(‘ ]K‘ginning of tlu*. lnu‘ by an exce.ss in the latter part, for it 
is uniikciy that a lion’s skin would be contrasted with a lion’s 
<laiu ; for a Himilar omission of the former of two negatives, cp. 
;)/. M. iii. 2. 8f), ^^Po'mp. Avill not Ijail me, then, sir? Lucio. 
'riien, T’om])ey, nor noAv” : dam, a mere variation of dame, used 
for t he motJuM' of animals, or of human heings when likened to 
animals, thougli occasionally without any eontemptuous sense, e.rj. 
h'. T. iii. 2. 190, “ his gracious dtmi,'' said by Paulina of her 
loved mistniSH llerinioue. 

220. ’twore pity on my life, see note on iii. 1. .38, 9. 

221. of a good conscience, hr. as shown by his letting the 
Hp(M7tatorH know' that tlujy need not be afiuid of him. 

222. at a beast, for a }jea.st, in playing the part of a wild beast; 
cp. Ij, L. Ik i, 2. 42, “T am ill at reckoning”; Haml. ii. 2. 120, 
“i am ill at tliCHc iiumher.s,” i.a. a bad hand at writing Akerses. 

223. a very ... valour, a true fox as regai*cls Amlour, i.e. not A^al- 
(ji'ouH lit all, the fox always securing its prey by cunning. 

224. a goose ... discretion, AAdtli no more discretion than a 
goo.Mc. Delius refers to the antithesis betAveen A^aloiir and dis- 
trret ion in i. //. IV, v. 4. 121, “The better part of valour is 
disrrt'dan. ” 
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225, 6. Not so ... goose, tlmt s’mile will not hold, for if he 
were like a fox in point of valour, and a goose in point of 
discretion, his valour ought’ to be able to carry his discretion, 
as the fox carries the goose; carry in the former case being used in 
tlie sense of ‘be equal to the burden of,’ in the latter of ‘bear 
away his prey, ’ 

227, 8. His discretion... fox, if his discretion, as you say, is 
too much for his valour (i.e, if his discretion prevents him from 
exhibiting his valour), I am sure on the otlier hand that his 
valour is too much for his discretion (i.e. will not allow his 
discretion to show itself), for, as we all know, it is not the goose 
that carries the fox. 

2*28, 29. leave it to his discretion, leave him to manage matters 
as he thinks fit. 

2.30. the horned moon, the crescent moon; cp. Cor. i. 1. 217, 
“As they would hang them on the Aofvis o’ t/ie moon.” 

231. He should... head, to show that he is a cuckold; an 
allusion to the old belief that when a man’s wife was unfaithful 
to him, horns sprouted from his forehead 

232, 3. He is no crescent... circumference, if he represented the 
crescent moon, his horns woiild show; but he represents the full 
moon, and therefore his horns are hidden like those of the moon 
when at the full. 

235, do seem to "be, represent. 

236, 7. This is ... lanthom, if, as he says, the lanthorii represents 
the moon, then he, in not being inside the lanthorn, is guilty of a 
greater blunder in acting than any of the others; the greatest... 
rest, an imitation of a Greek idiom in -which two constructions 
are confused, (1) the greatest error of all, (2) a greater error than 
all the rest; cp, above iv. 2. 9, and Milton, P. L. iv. 323,4, “Adam 
the goodliest man of men since born His sons, the fairest of her 
daughters Eve.” 

237, S. How is ... moon? a question of appeal equivalent to ‘in 
no other way can he be the man in the moon,’ 

239. for the candle, because of the candle; for fear of being 
burnt by the candle; see Abb. § 150. 

240. in snuff, a pun upon the phrase to take something in 
snuff, i.e. to he offended at something as shown by snuffing up 
the nose, and secondly upon the word ‘ snuff’=: the hiirnt-out part 
of the wick of a candle; cp. i. H. IV. i. 3. 41, “A pouncet-box, 
which ever and anon He gave his nose and took ’t away again; 
Who therewith angry, when it next came there, Tooh it in snuff.” 

241. aweary, the prefix a- here represents the A.S. intensive 

of. 
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242, 3. It appears ... wane, it appears, so far as we can judge 
by the small amount of sense in his words, that he will soon be 
no longer visible, i. e. that he will soon leave the stage; we should 
now say ‘ on the wane, ’ 

244. the time, i.e. the time fixed for his disappearance from the 
scene. 

249, 50. for all,.. moon, for we see all these in the moon ; the 
mountains in the moon having been likened to these objects. 

257. moused, to ‘ mouse ’ is to tear as a cat tears a mouse; cp. 
K. J. ii. 1. 354, ‘^mousing the flesh of men,” said of Death. 

258. And so... vanished, and at the point, z.e. after mousing 
the garment. I follow )Spedding in transposing this and the next 
line, as, in the story of Pyramus and Thisbe, Pyramiis came to 
the place after the lion had torn Tliisbe’s garment. 

262. gleams, Knight’s conjecture for ‘ streams ’ or ‘ beams ’ of 
the old copies, and evidently required for alliteration. 

263. take, for ‘ catch,’ for the sake of the alliteration. 

264. spite ! misfortune ! woe is me ! 

265. poor knight, apostrophizing himself. 

266. dole, grief; cp. HamL i. 2. 13, “In equal scale weighing 
delight and dole.” 

269. 0 dainty duck ! apostrophizing Thishe ; duck being a 
common term of endearment. 

270. good, fine ; for the sake of the rhyme. 

274. Cut thread and thrum, “Thrum is the end or extremity 
of a weaver’s warp ; it is popularly used for very coarse yarn. 
The maids now call a mop of yarn a ikmm mop ” (Warner). 

275. Quail, crush, destroy; transitive as in .4. G. v. 2. 85, 
“ Blit when he meant to quail and shake the orb ” ; hut here 
used for the sake of the assonance with crush, etc.; quell, kill« 
A.S. cwdlan, to kill. 

276. 7. This passion ... sad, a grim joke of Theseus’, as thougli 
the death of a dear friend were not sufficient without such pathos 
as that of Pyramus to make a man look .sad ; for passion, see 
note on iii. 2. 74. 

278. Beshrew ... man, had luck to me if I do not pity the man; 
for Beshrew, see note on ii. 2. 54. 

280. deflower’d, here misused by Bottom in the sense of cutting 
off a flower in its bloom. 

281. no, no —, i.e. I must not say is but was, 

2S2. look’d with cheer, looked )»righb and cheerful; for the 
derivation of the word, see note on iii. 2. 96. 
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tiSS. confound, throw me into a state of distraction; if, indeed, 
Bottom is to be flattered by supposing him to have a deflnite 
meaning^ 

*292, 3- Tongue ... flight, Halliwell would read ‘ Sun ’ for 
Tongue, ])iit surely the nonsense is intentional, and Pyramus, if 
* made to talk sense, would have said, ‘ Breath, take thy flight; 
Moon, lose tliy light.’ 

295. No die ... him, a die is a cube (generally of ivory) used in 
gaming, ajid on its si.v side.s are inarked the numbci’s (ace) oJie to 
(seize) six ; so The.seiis says the word is not applicable to 
Pju’amus' seeing that he is but one. 

299. How chance ... Thisbe, how does it chance that, etc. ; see 
note on i. 1. 1*29. 

302. passion, passionate lament. 

305, A mote ... better, the very smallest atom will be enough 
to turn the balance between them, they being so evenly matched, 
and show >vhich of the two is the better actor ; mote, a particle 
of dust, a speck, spot; which Psrramiis ... better, apparently a 
confusion between (1) which of the two, Pyramus and Thishe, is 
tlie better, and (2) whether Pyramus or Thisbe is the better of 
the two. 

306, 7. he for... bless us, he in his capacity as a man, if we 
may l^e forgiven for dignifying him with such a title ; she in her 
capacity as ^ a woman, if in so dignifying her we may hope for 
God’s blessing; cp. A. Y. L. iii. 3. o, “Your features! Lord 
v'CLrrant us I what features ? ” 

309. and thus she means, and this is what she means to sfiy ; 
videlicet, to wit, namely; Lat. for videre licet, it is allowable to 
see, it is easy to see, hence ‘plainly,’ ‘to wdt.’ 

316-S. These lily... cheeks, the epithets in these lines are of 
course intentionally absurd. 

321. leeks, onions. 

322. Sisters Three, the Fates; Clotho, who held the distaff • 
Lachesis, W'bo spun the thread of life ; Atrojjos, wlio cut it. 

^6, 7. shore... silk, i.e. put an end to his beautiful life ; for 
the curtailed participle, see Abb. § 343. 

330. imbrue, drench in blood. 

o3/, 8. the wall... fathers, i.e. and therefore cannot assist in 
burying the dead. The irrepressible Bottom, who lias been 
ready throughout to set everybody right, though he ought to lie 
lyuig dead, cannot resist this last opportunity of showing his 
wisdom. ° 

338. a Bergomask dance, a burlesrpie dance such as was com¬ 
mon at Bergamo in Italy. Though, according to Marshall, the 
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{)tjf)plc of tlic place seem to have been sometimes called ‘ Berga- 
iiiaschi,’ the word is probably here spelt BergownsZ; from Bottom's 
belief tluit it had something to do with a mask : see and hear, 
intentionally transposed. 

;UI, 2. needs no excuse, sc. such as was commonly made in 
epilogues. 

;it8. there need ... blamed, none can come in for blame. 

:H(). very notably discharged, very finely acted; come, your 
Bergomash, come, let us have the dance you oflered just now. 

.*US. told, counted, numbered. 

.‘140. almost fairy time, time for the fairies to be at their 
spf>rts. 

.*451. As much ... overwatch’d, l)y as long a time as we have 
kept, a,wake ])cyond night-fall. 

552. palpable-gross play, play whose dnlness is so palpable. 

.*45,5. heavy gait of night, slondy passing hours of night; gait, 
“manner of walking ... A particular \ise of the M. E. pa/'e, a 
way... popularly connected with the verb to go; at the same 
time, the w'ord is not really derived from that verb, but from the 
verb to gat'' (Skoat, My. Diet.). 

.‘454. hold we, wo intend to hold. 

555. new jollity, .some fresh diversion each succeeding night. 

557. behowls, howls at; see Abb. § 438. 

.‘450. fordone, exhausted ; for*, intensive. 

5fif). wasted brands, lo^s which have long been burning 
brightly, and .so arc partly burnt out. 

5()1. screech-owl, c]>. Mach. ii. 2. 3, 4, “It was the owl that 
shriek’d, the fatiil bellman, which gives the sterii’st good¬ 


night.” 

5()2 5. Puts ... shroud, leads the poor wretch who lies on a 
bod of sioknos.s to think of his death; shroud, the garment in 
which the dead arc dressed; “closely allied to bhred...UiQ 
original Hcnsc was a shred or piece of cloth or stun, a sense 
nearly retained in that of winding-sheet ” (Skeat, Ety. DlcQ. 

,554, 5. Now it is ... wide, cp. If ami. iii. 2. 406, 7, “’Tis now 
the very witching time of night, When churchyards ya^\m. 

,'467. church-way paths, the paths in the churchyard leading to 


the clmrclu • i. f 

5()9. By the triple Hecate’s beam, by the side of the chariot ot 
HccaU-. known under three forms ; the dimiriformis of chissicai 
writer’s; buna, in heaven; Diana, on earth; 
pina, in the infernal regions ; Hecate, always a dissyllable m 
Shakespeare, except in i. H. VL iik 2. 64. 
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371. like a dream, as the events of the day follow a man in 
sleep. 

372. frolic, frolicsome, merry. 

375. To sweep ... door, where it would gather if the door was 
left open long. 

376, 7. Tliroug'li ,.. fire, now that the fires in the lioiise ha^■e 
been allowed to go out, in their stead light up the rooiiis with 
your fairy light, 

380. ditty, literally a thing dictated (Lat. dictatum), then a 
song, and more usually a plaintive one. 

381. dance it trippingly, trip lightly in your dance; cp. 7'em/), 
i. 2. 3S0, Foot itfmtly here and there” ; and for tliis indefinite 
use of it, see Abb. § 226. 

382. by rote, repeating the words from memory ; rote, fi’om 
“0. F. rote... Mod. F. ro^ite, a road, way, beaten track... Hence 
by rote =. along a beaten track, or with constant repetition’... 
(Skeat, Ety. Diet.). 

383. To each ... note, accompanying each word by a musical 
note. 

387. each fairy stray, let each fairy stray. 

388. To the ... we, we, i.e. Titania and himself, as king nnd 
queen of the fairies, will make our way to the chief Ixtd of the 
house occupied by Hippolyta and Theseus. Douce sliow.s tli.it it. 
was customary to bless the bed at all mai-riagcs, aud <| not es a 
form of blessing from the Manual for the use of''.Salisl)ury. 

390. create, created; for the omi.s.sion of -ad in the participh^ 
of verbs ending in -t, -te, and -d, see Abb. ^ 342. 

394. blots, such as those mentioned in I. 396. 

395. shall not ... stand, shall never be found jimoDg tlu'ij* 
children. 

396. hare-Up, lip divided in the middle, and tliouL'Iit u, tv 

semWe the lip of a hare; cp. Lmr, iii. 4. 123, “This is Uic fold 
fiend Flibbertigibbet: he...giv’’es the wel) ami pin, s(|iiiMt.M Hk* 
eye, and makes the hare-lip.^^ Steevens .says that this defect in 
children was much dreaded, and numeron.s cliarms w'cre ;tpr)]icd 
for its prevention. '' 

397. mark prodigious, ill-omened mark. 

398. Despised in nativity, looked upon with liozTor, rz'gardcd 

as hateful, in a new-born child. ” 

400. consecrate, see note on 1. 390, above. 

401. take his gait, take his way ; see note on 1. 353, above. 

402. several, separate, individual. 
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404, 5. And the owner... rest, I have followed Staunton in 
transposing these lines, though sense might be made of them as 
they stood in the old copies, by construing • Ever shall the 
owner of it rest in safety and blest. ’ Eyce, retaining the old 
order, reads ‘ Ever shall’^,’ etc. 

407. l)y toreak of day, as soon as the day breaks. 

408. we shadows, we shadowy beings ; as in Hi. 2. 347. 

409-11. Think but... appear, all you have to do is to imagine 

that you were asleep when these visions appeared to you, and 
then everything will be well. 

412-4. And this ... reprehend, and do not Idanie this slight 
subject of our merriment, the outcome of which has l^een nothing 
more than a dream. , 

415. mend, intransitive, improve in our behaviour. 

416-9. And, as I am... long, and on my word as an honest 
/airy, if we are so fortunate, though we do not deserve it, as to 
escape being hissed, we will shortly present you with something 
better worthy of your attention ; serpent's tongue, Steevens 
quotes Markham’s English Arcadia., 1607, “ But the nymph, 
after the custom of distrest tragedians, whose first act is enter¬ 
tained wdth a snaky salutation,'^'' etc. 

420. Else, if I do not keep my promise : the Puck, the hob¬ 
goblin you now know so well. 

422. Give me your hands, applaud ns by clapping your hands ; 
cp. Temp. EpiL 20, “ But release me from my bands With the 
help of your good hands. ” 

423. restore amends, in return show you marks of our friend¬ 
ship. 
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f. Life of Shakespeare. 

Shakespeare was born in 1564 at Stratford-on-Avon, 
in Warwickshire. As he was baptised on April 26th, it is not 
improbable that tlie tradition which assigns his birth to April 
23rd, the fea.st-clay of St. George, the patron saint of England, 
is correct. 

During Shakespeare’s earl^* youth his father, a glover by trade, 
occupied an honourable and prosperous position in Stratford, 
and discharged the duties of a number of public offices in the 
town. On his mother’s side, the young Shakespeare was 
descended from a good Warwickshire stock, the Ardens. Of 
the actual events of Shakespeare’s life, we know but little from 
contemporary records ; though, as has been pointed out by one 
of his latest biographers, our knowdedge of his life is greater 
than of the lives of the other dramatists of his time. At 
the Free Grammar School of his native town, Shakespeare 
received his early education and acquired that “ small Latin and 
less Greek” of -which his friend and fellow-playwright Ben 
Jonson somewhat disparagingly speaks. His studies, how*ever, 
were interrupted by a fall in the fortunes of his father of 
which evidences exisl in records of mortgages upon property and 
distraints for debt. Probably on this account, Shakespeare left 
school at the age of thirteen. Many conjectures have been 
made as to his employment for the next few years. From the 
familiarity %vitli legal phraseology wdiich Shakespeare shows in 
some of his plays, it has been conjectured that he was employed 
in an attorney’s office, while there are traditions that he was for 
a time a schoolmaster and that he served a term as apprentice to 
a butcher. 

It is probable that during this period of his youth he may 
have witnessed some of those dramatic performances known as 
Momlities (see p. 157), of which the neighbouring town of 
Coventry was a great centre, and that his youthful genius may 
already have taken a bent in the direction of dramatic represen- 
154 
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fcation from witnessing the performances of those bands of strollino- 
players of whose visits to Stratford we have evidence in the 
town rec(jrds. A Afkisnminer-Ni(/ht^s Dream is held by some to 
contain an autol)iographical hint in Act ii. Sc. 1. 148-168. 

Thou rememberest 
Since <jncc I sat upon a promontory, 

And lieard a inei-niaid on a dolphin's back 
Uttering such dulcet and liarnionioiis breath 
'’That tlie rude sea groAv ciAul at her song 
And certain stars shot madly from their spheres. 

To hear the sca-niaid's music. 

Puck. I remember. 

^ Obe. That very time I .saw, but thou couldst not, 

Flying 1)etwc(m the cold moon and the earth, 

Cupid all ariifd : a certain aim he took 
At a fair vestal throned by the west. 

And loo.scd his love-shaft smartly from liis bow, 

A.s it sliould pierce a hundred thousand hearts; 

Put I rniglit .si;c young CiipicFs hery shaft 
Quc'.ncli’d in chaste, heanis of the watery moon, 

And the ini})erial votaress passed on. 

In maiden meditation, fancy-free. 

Y(it mark’d I wliere the liolt of Cupid fell: 

It fell upon a little we.stern flower, 

Befoi'c inilk-white, now purple with love’s wound, 

And tnaiden.s call it love-in-idlenes.s. 

'These lines ap])ear to be descriptive of some of the shows at 
Kenilworth Castle in I;”)?") on the occasion of the famous visit of 
Queen Elizabeth to tlu‘. Karl of L)eice.ster. As Kenilworth is at 
no great distancts from Stratford, it is probable that the boy 
Siuikesptiaro was a .spe{;tator of the shows with which the Queen 
was entertained. 

In 1582, at tin' age of eighteen, Shakespeare married Anne 
Kathaway, of Shotiery, a liandct hard ])y Stratford. For some 
year.s he contimuHl to live in his native town and there his three 
(children W(?re horn. Anne Hathaway was eight years older 
than her Imshand, and )»y some it has beeii conjectured that the 
marriage was unhappy. Among other evidence in support of 
the conjee til !■(?, a ])asHagc in A Midsummer-Night^ 8 Dream has 
l)e(ui cited, wherii among the. causes why “ the course of true 
love never did run smooth,” the fact that it is sometimes 
“misgraffed in I'cspeet of yea,rs” (r. 1. 137) is mentioned. 

Possibly about lob?,—tlie exact date is unknown,—Shakespeare 
left Stratford for London. Rowe, his earliest biographer, says 
that his flight was ne(;(‘.ssai'y to escape the auger of Sir Tliomas 
Lucy, of (jharh;ote, wliose deer Shakesxicare had poached.^ The 
story gains much support from a passage in The Merry Wives oj 
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Windsor in which Sir Thomas Lucy is satirised. But though 
this cause may have influenced Shakespeare, it is probable that 
the consciousness of his own powei's and the desire to find 
for them a wider sphere than his native tovvo) afforded may 
have induced him to make the change.^ In London he 
appears early to have become connected with the theatre,— 
according to tradition at first in very humble capacities. In 
1592, however, his name is mentioned as a successful actor and 
author. In addition to acting, Shakespeare was, in these early 
years of dramatic work, employed in altering and adapting old 
plays and afterwards in original work. We have records^of 
Shakespeare as an actor playing the part of Adam in As You 
Like It, and of the Ghost in Hamlet. 

About this time he secured the patronage of the young Earl ol 
Southampton, to whom, as “ the hirst heire of my invention,” he 
dedicated in 1593 his poem of Yeuus and Adorns. To the same 
nobleman was dedicated the poem Lncrcce, which appeared in 
1594. ' In the same year, his appearance before Queen Elimbotli 
as an actor is recorded, and he was now rapidly producing his 
earlier dramatic efforts—historical plays and comedies—iind 
laying the foundations of considerable worldly prosperity. Hi' 
became one of the principal proprietors of the Globe Theatre, 
which was built in 1599,' and he was by tliis time steadily 
investing money in property at Stratford-on-Avon. 

In his plays Shakespeare reveals himself, and tin*. develo]»- 
ment of his mind, not by autobiographical details, which would 
be out of place in dramas dealing with the fortunes and 
expressing tlie thoughts of other personages, but by the general 
character and tendency of the dramas themsclviis. 

The plays of what may be called Shakespeare’H first period, 
from about 1588 to about 1594, represent the time of his 
apprenticeship to the art of the dramatist. They arc, us a 
whole, marked by exuberant fancy, but do not show tlie fiilni'SH 
of knowledge of life or the complete mastery of the rf'.soiirccH of 
blank verse that he afterwards attained. To this jjcriod mv. 
assigned Titus And^'oniciis and The Fhnt Part of Henry 17., 
which were probably only adapted by bhakespeare ; the Pmyutl 
and Third Parts of Henry VI., and Richard III. ; the conicdicK 
Lovers Labours Lost, the Comedy of Errors, Two (lentUunm <J 
Verona, and Midsummer-Ni(jht\s Dream. Possibly tlie tragedy 
of Romeo and Juliet also belongs to this period. 

The second period, from about 1594 to the close of the 
sixteenth century, shows in general a great advance in power of 
characterisation and in the command of politic resources. 'I’lii' 
dramas are stronger, deeper and more powiirful in character. 
They are still either liistorical in sul)jcct like Richard JL, Kiny 
John, t\\e First and Second Paris of Henry IV., and Henry P. *; 
or comedies such as the Merchant of Venice, the Taminy of the 
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Shy-ew, the Merry Wives of Windsor, Much Ado About Nothinq, 
As You Like It, and Twelfth Night, 

The third period extends from the opening of the seventeenth 
century to about 1608. It includes the great series of tragedies 
Julius Caesar,^ Hamlet, Othello, Lear, Macbeth, Antony and 
Cleopatra, Coriolanns, and Timon of Athens, and the comedies 
Alls Well that Ends Well, Measure for Measure, and Troilusand 
Cressida. B'rorn the general character of these plays, their 
occupation with the dark side and the gloomy passions of 
human life and character, it has been generalW surmised that 
they arc the outcome of a period of gloom and sorrow in the 
poet’s life. 

To the fourth and last period belong the beautiful romantic 
plays Pericles, Cymheline, the Tempest, and the Winters Tale. 

With the exception of the plays of The Two Noble Kinsmen 
and Henry P///.—whieli arc only partly by Shakespeare— 
these romantic plays mark the close of Shakespeare’s dramatic 
work. 

Somewhere about 1610, Shakespeare left London and retired 
to the property which he had bought in his native town. He 
was, however, to enjoy his leisure for ’out a few years, for on 
April 23rd, 1616, probably the anniversary of liis birtliday, he 
died. His body lies in the parish church of Stratford-on-Avon. 

II. The Development of the Elizabethan Drama. 

It is usual to regard the Elizabethan drama as, in some degi’ee, 
a development of the early religious pla^^s ■whicli, under the name 
of Miracle and Mystery Plays, were performed in the. churches 
and elsewhere during the Middle Ages, in order to instruct the 
populace in the chief facts of the Scriptures or in the events of 
the lives of the Saints. It may well be that Shakespeare in his 
youth witnessed the performance of Mystery Plays, for they 
were acted in the neighbouring towni of Coventry as late as 
1580. Out of the Mystery Play arose the Morality, which first 
appears in the reign of Henry VI. and of which some of the best 
examples belong to the time of Henry VIII. In tliese plays 
various virtues and vices were personified, and the plays wei’e 
frequently made vehicles for satirising abuses and enforcing 
opinions. Another form of dramatic entertainment which he- 
canui very popular during the Tudor period was the Masqyie. Tlie 
Masques were, perhaps, derived from our own English masks 
and muminings, which w'ere acted in dumb showq but they 
gradually assumed the character of light, fanciful plays in whicli 
music and dances W'cre introduced. To these characteristics of 
the Masque, A Midsnmmer-NiuhTs Dream approaches the 
most closely of <all Shakespeare’s pla 3 's. Masques continued 
popular down to the time of the Great Rebellion, They were 
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written by Ben Jonson and by many of the Elizabethan drama¬ 
tists, and Milton’s beautiful ]Vlas(£ue, Comns, was represented in 

In the midst of these Morality Pla^^s and Masqiu^s shoi’t 
humorous plays or Interludes came to be interpolated, luucli as 
the interlude of Pyramus and Thishe is interpolated in the mam 
action of A Midmmmer-NiyMs Dream. But a further develop¬ 
ment in the direction of the true drama took place wdieii thc! 
Interlude was separated from the Morality and ^presented 
separately, its characters being drawn from real hfe lait not 
working out a complete dramatic story. In Henry YIII.’s reign 
the chief writer of interludes was John Hey wood. 

From such origins and by such developments arose the true 
drama in England; the first English comedy, Roister 

Doister^ written by Nicholas Udall, being acted about tlu^ 
middle of the sixteenth century, and the first tragedy, (rorhodue 
or Ferrex and Porrex, written by Backville and Norton, in 1502. 

To some extent, the development of the English drama \yas 
no doubt influenced and hastened by the Revival of Learning 
and the consequent study of the classical dramas of Greece and 
Rome. From 1560 onwards till about 1580, a period in wliicli 
the English drama was in its childhood, som(3 fifty dramas are 
known to have been pre.sented. 

Until 1576, however, there was no regular theatre in England. 
In the earliest days the Miracle and "Mystery plays had b(^^^n 
acted—generally by the clergy—in the churches, and later tln^ 
Morality plays were sometimes enacted by the trade-guilds of 
the town ; a fact that Shakespeare probably had in his mind 
when he makes the “hard-handed men tliat work in Atlmn.s 
liere” undertake the interlude of Piframus and Thishe. With 
the growing popularity of the drama, however, there aro.so 
regular bands of professional actors, generall}^ under the patron¬ 
age of some powerful noble, and thence known as tluj “ Earl of 
Leicester’s servants,” or the “Lord Chamberlain’s servants” a.s 
the case might be. At first their performances were given in 
the courtyards of inns. 

The first regular theatre was the “Blaekfriars Theatre” built in 
1576, and in the same year, in the fields outside the city, “'I'lie 
Theatre” and “The Curtain” were built. “The Glol)e 1’hcatre, 
with which Shakespeare was especially associated, w'as built in 
1599 on the Baiikside, that is, the south side of the I'hanujs, n(*ar 
London Bridge. 

The exterior of the theatre of Shakespeare’s time wnn hexa¬ 
gonal, the interior circular or oval. Shakespeare describeH Ibe 
interior of the Globe Theatre as “this wooden 0,” in Henry V. 
The poorer patrons stood upon the rush-covered ground, anil in 
balconies running around the building sat the wcalthior imnnliers 
of the audience. The young gallants sat upon Ijcnche.s u])un the 
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stage itself. There was scarcely any scenery, the scene of the 
action being indicated rather than repi^esented. Thus the drama¬ 
tist dcipeiided largely upon the imagination and the quicltness 
of apprelieiision of his auditors. Theseus points to this fact in 
A Dream, v. 1. 206-7, when he insists on 

the necessity of imagination to supply the inadequacy of stage 
representation, and no small part of the humour of the play 
presented by Bottom and his eonix^anions lies in their determina¬ 
tion to leave iKJtliing to the imagination of their audience, so 
tliat Wall must carry loam and rough-cast, Moon a Ian thorn 
and tliorn-bush, while the Lion must explain that he is no lion 
but only Snug the joiner. 

In the Shakespearian theatre, women’s parts were enacted by 
l)()ys whose voices had not yet broken ; thus Shakespeare makes 
Hamlet, speaking to a boy who played w'omen’s parts, say ; 

“ What, my young lady and mistress ! By’r lady, your lady¬ 
ship is nearer to heaven than when I saw you last, by the 
altitude of a ehopine. Pray God that your voice, like a piece of 
nnatrrent (fold, he uot craideexV'-^Hamlet, Act ri. 2. 

Again, in A Midmmmer-Night\ Dream (i. 2. 41-44), we have 
the passage : 

“ Flu. Nay, faith, let not me play a woman ; I have a beard 
coming. 

Quin, ^riiat’s all one: y'oii shall play it in a mask, «and you 
may sjKiak as small as you will.” 

During tlie first part of Shakespeare’s career as a writer the 
clii(d dramatic (mtput includes the work of Peele, Greene, 
Maidowe and the early work of Shakespeare liimsolf. Kit, or 
Christopher, Mariow^e was by far the most important of these 
ejirly conteniymraries of Shakespeare. He made blank verse the 
recognised vehicle of English drama, and though his dramas are^ 
(‘.xtravagant and exaggerated, ho showed great x)owers of charac- 
t(n*ination and a high X)Oetic faculty. His fame rests upon the 
plays Tamhnrlainc, The Jew of Malta, Faustus, and Edward 11. 
Of the contemporaries of Shakespeare’s prime, and of liis im¬ 
mediate successors, the most important are Ben Jonson, the 
author of Volpone the Fox, Eimf Ma,n in his Humour, and the 
Hifent Woman; Fletcher, who collaborated with Shakespeare in 
Henry Ylll., and with Beaumont in a series of plays; Massin¬ 
ger, of whoso ydays A New Way to Pay Old Debts is the most 
widely known; Ford, Webster, Dckker, and Chapman. 

The Introduction to this volume gives an analj^sis of the play 
and sketches of tlie chief characters. The attention of the 
student is directed to those pointa 
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111. Date of Composition of the Play. 

Tlie register of the Stationers’ Company shows that A Mid- 
summer-NiyhOs Dream was entered on October 8th, 1600, and 
in the same year two quarto editions of the play were published. 
The actual date of composition, however, cannot be fixed 
definitely, and has been the subject of much discussion. The 
chief arguments bearing upon the probable date are as follow : 

1. It is mentioned in the list of Shakespeare’s comedies given 
by Francis Meres in his Palladia Tamia^ published in 1598. 
Hence it must have been played in or before that year. 

2. Titania’s speech, Act ir. Sc. 1. 88-114, describing the 
disastrous interchange of weather between the seasons, has 
been held by some to be an allusion to the bad weather ex¬ 
perienced during the summer of 1594, of which we have a record 
in Stowe’.s Chronicle and other .sources. Thus Dr. Forman, 
writing at the time, says of 1594: “The months of June and 
July were ^'er 3 ’' wet and wonderful cold, like winter, that tlie 
tenth da}" of July many sat by the fire, it was so cold; and so 
it was in May and June; and scarce two fair days together 
all that time, but it rained every day more or less.” 

Again, a poet of the time. Churchyard, writes : 

“ A colder time in world was never scene ; 

The skies do loure, the sun and moone wax dim ; 

Summer scarce known, but that the leaves are greenc. 

The winter’s waste drives w'ater o’er the brim.” 

If Titania’.s speech be indeed an allusion to the weatlier of 
1594, the date of the play is fixed between 1594 and 1598, and 
the most probable date is 1594 or 1595, wlien the allusion would 
be the more forcible because the memory of the events of 1594 
Avould be fresher. Evidently, however, the conjecture is not 
conclusive. 

< 3. A further allusion has been thought by some to be con¬ 
tained in the lines v. 1. 52 : 

“ The thrice-three muses mourning for the death 
Of Learning, late deceas’d in ]>eggary. ” 

This has been varioiusly .supposed to refer to (a) Spenser’s T/ie 
Teares of the Muses^ which appeared in 1591 ; [h] I’he death of 
the author Greene in 1592; (c) The deatli of Spenser in 1599. 
But the reference in Palladis Tamia makes the last assumption 
impossible, and there are serious objections to the others. 

4. For further evidence as to date we have to fall back upon 
the play itself. Here we may consider (i.) the general character 
of the play itself and the language employed ; (ii.) verse-tests. 

(i.) Under this head we have the gradual gain in dramatic 
and poetic power, and in knowledge of character and breadth of 
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outlook that Shakespeare’s works manifest. Again, the earliest 
plays contain many puns and exaggerated similes, tlie number 
of which gradually decreased as Shakespeare’s powers and poetic 
taste matured. 

Authorities are generally agreed that these considerations 
point to the eonelusion that A Midsummer-NighVs Dream M'as 
written towards the end of Shakespeare’s first period, i.e. about 
1594 or 1595. 

(ii.) The verse-tests include (a) the use of rhyme—other than 
in songs ; {h) the character of the blank verse. 

{a) Shakespeare used rhymed lines less and less as time went 
on. In A Midsummer-NigMs Dream, however, this test is not 
of great weight, since from the romantic, imaginative and unreal 
character of the play, rhyme is peculiarly appropriate. 

(5) In the earlier plays of Shakespeare there is nearly always 
a natural pause at the end of each line, while in later plays the 
proportionate number of lines in which the sense is carried on 
from one line to the next gradually increases. Again, the blank 
verso of the earlier plays is generally regular {v. Section on 
xVletre), while irregularities in the metre become increasingly 
numerous in the later plays. Evidences from these considera¬ 
tions also favour the conclusion that the play was written 
about the close of Shakespeare’s first period. 

To sum up, the general conclusion of authorities is that A 
Midmmmer-NigM8 Dream was written in 1594 or 1595, and it 
certainly cannot have been written later than 1598. 


IV. Sources of the Materia! of the Play. 


For the material of his plays Shakespeare frequently drew 
largely from such sources as were available to him, transforming 
and vitalising by his genius the matter so obtained. Thus 
passages in the English historical plays are metrical paraphrases 
of Hoiinshed’s Chronicle, and the matter for plays dealing wnth 
Roman history is drawn from Plutarch’s Lives. 

In A Midsummer-NigM8 Dream, however, Shakespeare was 
l)ut little indebted to outside sources for his material. Indeed, 
the indebtedness amounts to little more than the provi.sion of a 
few names of characters, a few allusions to events in their live.s, 


and a few turns of expression. 

Shakespeare’s knowledge of Theseus was, no doubt, drawm 
from North’s translation of Plutarch’s Lives, published in 15/9. 
In this work two legends are given regarding the marriage ot 
Theseus; according to one Theseus made an expedition agains 
the Amazons, and having taken Antiopa prisoner (v. i-. 1. «J) 
married her; according to the other the Am^azons invaded th 
territory of Athens and were defeated by Theseus, who aftei- 
wards married their queen, Hippolyta. 
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It also appears that Shakespeare Avas acquainted A\'ith the 
KnitfUVs Tale in Chaucer's Canterhury Talcs. The “Due 
Theseus” of Chaucer suggests the “Duke IMieseus” of Shake¬ 
speare; in both Hippol^Ta is his bride, and in both the name 
Philostrate occurs. Again the return of Timseus from Thebes 
as given in the KnigliCs Tale : 

“ hoom to Atthenes his eitee 

With alle blisse and greet solempnitee ” 

may have suggested M.'IT.D, v. 1. 51. 

“ When I from Thebes came last a conqueror.” 

And Chaucer's line: 

“ And for to doon his observauncc to May’’ 
seems to be echoed in M.-N.D. i. 1. 167 : 

“To do observance to a morn of May.” 

The story of Pyramus and Thisbe is derived from Ovid’s 
Metamorphoses, and Shakespeare in telling it^evidently followed 
Golding’s translation, which appeared in 1565. Shakespeare 
appears to have taken the name Titania also from the Meta- 
morplioses, where it is used as a name for Diana. Its application 
to the Queen of the Fairies—instead of the name Queen Mab as 
in Romeo and Jidiet—is due to Shakespeare. Oberon as King of 
the Fairies appears in Spenser and Greene, and is derived from 
Auberon, a character in a French romance of the thirteenth 
century, ffuon of Bordeaicx, in which Auberon is king of the 
realm of the fairies. Lord Berners in translating the romance 
in the sixteenth century Anglicised the name “Auberon” to 
“Oberon.” 

In essentials, however, the play is entirely the product of Shake* 
speare’s genius. To him it owes its poetical and imaginative 
beauty, its skilful construction and its humour. The fairy 
portion of the play and the plot of the whole is entirely his. 

V. The Title of the Play. 

While the title of the play is A Midsummer-NighVs' Dream, 
the action of the play takes place, not at Midsummer Day 
(June 24:th), but during the last two days of April and the first 
of May. 

This is apparent from the play itself: 

“ Ege. My lord, this is my daughter here asleep ; 

And this, L 3 ^sandcr; . . . 

The. No doubt they rose up early to observe 
The rite of May.'' ' Act IV. Sc. 1. 
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And the speech of Hippolyta shows that four days inclusive are 
occupied by the events in the play: 

“ Flip, Four days will fpiickly steep themselves in night ; 

Four nights will quickly dream away the time; 

And then the moon, like to a silver*bow 

New-bent in heaven, shall behold the night 

Of our solemnities.’’ Act i. Sc. 1. 7-11. 

The question therefore arises why a play dealing with May 
Day should receive its name from Midsummer Day. 

i he reason may possibly be found in the superstitions which 
centred around St. John’s Day—June 24th. Chamhers^ Book of 
Days, under this date, says : 

“Some of the superstitious notions connected with St. John’s 
Eve are of a highly fanciful nature. In England, and perhaps 
in other countries also, it was believed that, if any one sat up 
fasting all night in the church porch he would see the spirits of 
those who were to die in the parish during the ensuing twelve 
months. ... A circumstance mentioned by Grose supports our 
conjecture—that to sleep on St. John’s Eve was thought to 
ensure a wandering of the spirit, while watching was regarded as 
conferring the power of seeing the vagrant spirits of those who 
slept. ... It was customary on this eve to gather certain 
plants which were supposed to have a supernatural character. 
The fern is one of those herbs which have their seed on tlie hack 
of the leaf, so small as to escape the sight. It was concluded 
that to possess this seed, not easily visible, w'as a means of 
rendering one’s self invisible.^ . . , The people also gathered 
on this night the rose, St. John’s wort, vervain, trefoil, and rue, 
all of which wore thought to have magical properties.” 

If the knowledge of such superstitions was general in Shake¬ 
speare’s time, the title A Midsn7n7}ier-Ki(/hfs Bream would not 
bo regarded as inappropriate to a play depending very largely 
upon the part taken in it by the beings of another world, and 
in W’hich the intricacies of the plot depend upon the magical 
properties of herbs. 

Other explanations of the title have been advanced. Professor 
Dowdon {v. introduction to this edition) suggests that a night in 
early May may be considered a night in the spring of midsummer. 
Many editors consider that the title, like that of Tioelfth JSkight,^ 
refers to the period at which it was to be acted. In support of 
this view it is pointed out that St. John’s Day was a day of 
rejoicing and merry-making, and that a fairy play by Ben Jonson 
is expressly stated to have been written for performance on 
Midsummer Day. 

1 Vide /. Henry IV., n. 1. 9G. “Wc have the receipt of feni-secci, we walk 

Invledblo.” 
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VI. Characteristics of “A Midsummer-Night’s Dream.” 

Fanciful and Romantic Character. The especial characteristic 
of A Mkhummer-NiuM^ Dream is its fanciful, imaginative and 
romantic nature. In such a play the portrayal of character is 
not to be expected to be a main concern of the author. Hence 
the characterisation is, in general, slight, and of the human 
dramatis personae, only Theseus and Bottom are drawn firmly 
and with individuality. 

Resemblance to a Masque. In^ many features the play 
approaches closely to the Masque in its fanciful story, iu the 
introduction of supernatural being.s, in the use of music and the 
dance, and in the interpolation of an interlude corresponding 
to the “ anti-masque ” frequently introduced into the Masque 
proper. 

The Play "a Dream.” The essentially fanciful, dream-like 
character of the play is insisted upon not only in the title but in 
the words of Puck : 

“ If we shadows have offended, 

Think but this, and all is mended, 

That you have but slumber’d here 

While these visions did appear.” v. 1. 408*411. 

Essentially English in Character. In such a play, which was 
to be judged according to its beauty as a fanciful dream, there 
was no occasion to maintain entire consistency. Therefore it 
matters little that while the scene is supposed to be Athens and 
“ a wood near Athens,” the setting of the play is unmistakably 
English. The “wood near Athens” is an ISnglish woodland, 
with its banks of “wild tli^nne,” its “oxlips and \dolets,” its 
“ luscious woodbine,” its “ sweet musk-roses and its eglantine.” 
So, too, tliough Theseus and Hippolyta and the other personages 
of rank are Greek in name, they are really Elizabethan nobles 
in character, and the “hard-handed men that work in Athens 
here ” bear English names, and are drawn with humorous 
exaggeration from the “ mechanicals ” whom Shakespeare had 
observed at Stratford, and in their booths by Clieapside. 
Numerous English sports and games—the May Day festivals, 
Saint Valentine, carols and nine men’s morris—are alluded to, 
and Puck or Robin Goodfellow is a spirit of the English country 
side. 

The Spirit-World of “Midsummer-Night’s Dream” and of the 
“ Tempest.” It is natural to compare the fairy machinery of A 
j\l idsummer-Niglit.s Dream with that of the Tempest. In both 
plays, the fates of mortals are influenced by a marvellous spirit- 
world. But the two chief spirits, Puck of the Midsummer- 
Xiglit's Dream and Ariel of the Tempest, in spite of some points 
of resemblance, are essentially different. On this point Hazlitt 
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says: Puck . . Axi^loith^ Midsummer-Night's Dream, 

and yet as unlike as can be to the Ariel in the Tempest. No 
other poet could have made two such different characters out of 
the same tanciful materials and situations. Ariel is a minister 
ot retribution, who is touched with the sense of pity at the woes 
he intiicts. Puck is a madcap sprite, full of wantonness and 
mischiet, who laughs at those he misleads—‘Lord, what fools 
these mortals he ! ’ Ariel cleaves the air and executes his 
mission with the zeal of a winged messenger; Puck is borne along 
on his fairy wand like the light and glittering gossamer before 
the breezy . . Prospero and his world are a set of moralists ; 
Imt with Oberon and his fairies we are launched at once into the 
empire of the butterflies.” 


Possible representation at Marriage Festivities. From the 
general cliaraeter of the play, the eonjeeture has been made that 
it was intended for representation at a marriage, and some have 
supposed, as mentioned in the Introduction to this volume, that 
its occasion was tlie marriage of the Earl of Essex, while others 
belie ye the occasion to be the marriage of Shakespeare’s patron, 
the Karl of Southampton. But if we accept the conclusion that, 
the play was produced in 1594 or 1595, it cannot have been written 
in lionour of either of these marriages, for Essex was married in 
1590, and Southampton in 1598. The further suggestions that it 
was written for the marriage of the Earl of Derby in 1595, or 
of the Earl of Bedford in 1594, are, while possible, conjectures 
and nothing more. 

The different elements of the Plot. A remarkable feature of A 
Mid8ummer-Ni(jht'‘8 Dream is the marvellous skill with which 
several distinct elements of interest are interwoven in the plot 
by the most ingenious links of common interest into a coherent 
whole. These elements of interest are (1) the fortunes of the 
lovers, (2) the rehearsal and performance of the “Interlude,” (3) 
the quarrel of Oberon and Titania, and, (4) the marriage of 
Theseus and Hippolyta. On this point Hallani remarks : 


“ Iflie structure of the fable, consisting as it does of three if 
not four actions, very distinct in their subjects and personages, 
yet wrought into each other without effort or confusion, displays 
the skill, or rather instinctive felicity, of Shakespeare, as much 
as any play he has written.” 

Possibly acted before Queen Elizabeth. Shakespeare is known 
to have acted frequently before Queen Elizabeth, and it is 
plausibly conjectured that A Midmimmey'-Night's Dream was 
intended to be played before her, as there are some passages 
which appear to refer to her, or to be designed especially to 
please her. The most important of these are : 

(1) The reference to “ a fair vestal throned by the west,” 
against whom Cupid discharges his shafts in vain, so that “the 
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imperial votaress passed on, in maiden meditation, fancy-free.” 
This appears certainly to refer to Elizabeth, ii. 1. 158-163. 

(2) An elaborate allegory has been read into the passage (Act 
n. 1. 148-168) in which the above lines occur, according towliieh 
other allusions are made ; the “mermaid ” being Mary Queen of 
8cots, the “dolphin” the Dauphin of France, the “certain 
stars ” the nobles who espoused Mary’s cause, and so on. It is, 
however, much more pz*obable that the passage alludes to 
the shows w’ith which the Earl of Leicester entertained Queen 
Elizabeth at Kenilworth in 1575. 

(3) The praise of the unmarried state in i. 1. 74-78 may have 
been introduced to please the Virgin Queen : 

“ Thrice-blessed they that master so their blood, 

. To undergo such maiden pilgrimage ; 

But earthlier happy is the rose distill’d, 

Than that which withering on the virgin thorn 
Grows, lives and dies in single blessedness.” 

Anachronisms, etc. Shakespeare, writing rapidly for the 
theatre, was not greatly careful about slight matters of detail. 
Hence in his plaj's, anachronisms, ie. references to things or to 
events inconsistent with the supposed time of action of tlie play, 
are frequent. In the purely fanciful play A Midsimmer-NiijMn 
Dream they are especially numerous; e.g. the reference to 
Troy and to the Carthage queen (Dido), i. 1. 173, 174, is an 
anachronism, since Theseus lived long before the siege of Troy 
and the time of Queen Dido. The references to May-day, St. 
Valentine, nine-men morris, etc., aie also anachronisms. Indeed 
the^ whole play, purporting to deal with Athens in the time 
of Theseus, but really dealing with England in the time of 
Elizabeth, is an anachronism. But these and such other 
blemishes as the confusion between new moon (r. 1. 3) and full 
moon (ill. 1. 45-48) are of the most trivial importance in 
comparison with the poetic beauty and delicate fancy of the 
play. 

VII. Criticisms on the Play. 

The following criticisms on the play by Shakespearian authori¬ 
ties are worthy of the careful consideration of the student: 

“It is not in its dramatic elements that we recognise the 
master-hand, but rather in the rich and incomparable lyric 
poetry with which Shakespeare embroiders a thin dramatic 
canvas. His first masterpiece is a masterpiece of grace, both 
lyrical and comic. ... It is idle to dwell upon the slightness of 
the cht^acterisation, for tlie poet’s effort was not after charac- 
terisatiqn; and the poem as a whole is one of the teriderest 
most cfriginal, and most perfect Shakespeare ever produced. It 
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is Spenser’s fairy-poetry developed and condensed, it is Shelley’s 
spirit-poetry anticipated })y more than two centuries. And the 
airy dream is shot with whimsical parody. The frontiers of 
Elf'land and Clown-land meet and mingle.” Brandes. 

‘‘The ^Hdsummer-NvjMs Dream is, I believe, altogether 
original in one of the most beautiful conceptions that ever 
visited the mind of a poet, the fairy machinoiy. A few before 
him had dealt in a vulgar and clumsy manner with popular 
superstition ; but the sportive, beneficent, invisible population 
of the air and earth, long since established in the creed of 
childhood and of those simple as children, had never for a 
moment been blended with ‘human mortals’ among the per¬ 
sonages of the drama. . . . The language of jfidaummtr- 
Niaht's Dream is equally novel with the maehineiw. It 
sparkles in perpetual brightness with all the hues of the 
rainbow, yet there is nothing overcharged or afieetedly 
ornamonted. Perhaps no play of Shakespeare has fewer 
blemislies, or is from beginning to end in so perfect keep¬ 
ing; none in whieli so few line.s could he erased,"or so few^ 
expressions blamed. His own peculiar idiom, the dress of his 
mind, which began to be discernible in the Tnw Otntleinen of 
Verona, is more frequently manifested in this play. Tlie 
expression is seldom obscure; but it is never in poetry, and 
hardly in prose, the expression of other dramatists, and flir less 
of the people.” Hallam. 


“A Midmmmer-Niglil's Dream is a strange and'beautiful 
web, woven delicately by a youthful poet’s fancy. Wluit is 
perhaps most remarkable about the play is the liarmonious 
tdending in it of widely different elements. It is as if threads 
of silken splendour were run together in its texture with a yarn 
of hempen homespun, and both these with lines of dewy gos¬ 
samer and filaments drawn from the moonbeams. . . . Taking 
a little from this quarter and a little from that, Shakespeare 
created out of such slight materials his marvellous Dream. The 
marriage of Duke I'hesciis and Hippolyta—who arc classical in 
name only, being in reality romantic medimval figures—surrounds 
th(i whole, as it were, with a magnificent frame. Theseus 
is Shakespeare’s early ideal of a heroic warrior and man of 
action. His‘life is one of sjdendid achievement and of joy ; his 
love is a kind of happy victory, his marriage a triumph. From 
early morning, when his hounds—themselves heroic creatures— 
till 'th(i valley with their ‘musical confusion,’ until midnight, 
whcti the Athenian clowns end their ‘ very tragical mirtli ’ with 
a Ikn-goinask dance, Tliescus displays his joyous energy and the 
graoioiisneH.s of power. In contrast with him and liis Avarrior 
bride, tlie figures of the young lovers look slight and graceful, 
and their love-perplexities and errors are seen to be among the 
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minor and remediable afflictions of the world. Shakespeare was 
not interested in making much distinction of character between 
Demetrius and Lysander; they are little more than a first lover 
and a second lover. Nor is Helena distinguishable from Hermia 
by much else than that in person she is the taller of the two and 
tlie gentler in disposition. ... As the two extremes of exquisite 
delicacy, of dainty elegance, and, on the other hand, of thick- 
witted grossness and clumsiness, stand the fairy tribe and the 
group of Athenian handicraftsmen. The world of the poet’s 
dream includes the two—a Titania, and a Bottom the weaver— 
and can bring them into grotesque conjunction. No such fairy 
poetry existed anywdiere in English literature before Shake¬ 
speare. The tin}'- elves, to whom a cowslip is tall, for whom the 
third part of a minute is an important division of time, have a 
miniature perfection w’hich is charming. They delight in all 
beautiful and dainty things, and war with things that creep and 
things that fly, if they be uncomely; their lives are gay with 
fine frolic and delicate revelry. Puck, the jester of Fairy¬ 
land, stands apart from the rest, the recognisable 'lob. of 
spirits.’ ... 

“ Bottom, in his broad-blown self-importance, his all but 
impenetrable self-satisfaction, stands a head and shoulders 
higher in absurdity than any other comic personage in Shake¬ 
speare’s early plays. He is the admitted king of his company, 
the cock of his walk—and he has a consciousness that his gifts 
are more than equal to his opportunities. When the ass’s head 
is on his shoulders it seems hardly a disguise, so naturally does 
the human-asinine seem to come to Bottom ; he might have 
been for twelve months Titania’s long-eared love, so easily do 
his new honours sit upon him ; nor is he more embarrassed in 
offering to Duke Theseus his explanations of the play.” 

Dowden. 

“In the Midsummer-Xighfs Dream again there flows a luxuri¬ 
ant vein of the boldest and most fantastical invention ; the most 
extraordinary combination of *the most dissimilar ingredients 
seems to have arisen without effort by some ingenious and lucky 
accident, and the colours are of such clear transparency that we 
think the whole of the variegated fabric may be blown away 
with a breath. The fairy world here described resembles those 
elegant pieces of arabesque where little genii, with butterfly 
wings, rise, half embodied, above the flower-cups. Twilight, 
moonlight, dew, and spring-perfumes are the elements of these 
tender spirits; they assist nature in embroidering her carpet 
with green leaves, many-coloured flowers, and dazzling insects ; 
in the human world they merely sport in a childish and 
wa^'ward manner with their beneficent or noxious influences. 
Their most violent rage dissolves in good-natured raillery; their 
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passions, stripped of all earthly matter, are merely an ideal 
dream. To correspond with this, the loves of mortals are 
painted as a poetical enchantment, which, by a contrary 
enchantment, may be immediately suspended and renewed 
again. The different parts of the plot—the wedding of Theseus, 
the disagreement of Oberon and Titania, the flight of the two 
pairs of lovers, and the theatrical operations of the mechanics— 
are so lightly and happily interwoven that they seem necessary 
to each other for the formation of a whole.” 

ScHLEGEL (Black’s Translation). 

‘‘To the winter season of 1595 probably belongs Midsummer- 
Dream. The comedy may well have been written to 
celebrate a marriage—perhaps the marriage of the universal 
patroness of poets, Lucy Harrington, to Edward Russell, third 
Karl of Bedford, on December 12, 1594, or that of William 
{Stanley, Earl of Derby, at Greenwich, on January 24, 1594-5. 
The elaborate compliment to the Queen, ‘ a fair vestal throned 
by the west,’ was at once an acknowledgment of past marks of 
royal favour and an invitation for their extension to the future. 

. . . The whole play is in the airiest and most graceful vein of 
comedy. Hints for the story can be traced to a variety of 
.sourci'H—to Chaucer’s Knight^a Tale, to Plutarch’s Life of 
Tlif.ama, to Ovid’s Metamorphosea (bk. iv.), and to the story of 
Oberon, the fairy-king, in the French medieval romance of 
Iluon of Bordeaux, of which an English translation by Lord 
Berncu's was first printed in 1534. The influence of John Lyly 
is perceptible in the raillery in which both mortals and immortals 
indulge. . . . But the final scheme of the Midaummer-NigMa 
Dream is of the author’s freshest invention, and by endowing— 
practically for the first time in literature—the phantoms of the 
fairy world with a genuine and a sustained interest, Shakespeare 
may be said to have conquered a new realm for art.” 

S. Lee. 

Vlll. Shakespeare’s English. 

In the works of Shakespeare the English language rises to its 
highest power and its widest compass. Other writers have a 
recognisable and individual style, but the completeness of Shake- 
spi^are’s mastery over the resources of the English language 
mach^ him a master of all styles, so that in his hands his mother 
tongue was capable of expressing the whole range of feeling. A 
part of Shakespeare’s mastery of the English language lay in the 
wid (5 range of his vocabulary. In his works, he uses over 
twenty thousand different words—a vocabulary very much more 
extensive than that of any other writer. 

The w'orkvS of Shakespeare fall within the earlier part of that 
period of tlic development of the English language generally 
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known as Modern English (from about 1558 to tlie present time). 
At liis time, though the language in the main had taken on 
its present grammatical forms and vocabulary, there were 
nevertheless important diflerences in both these respects from 
the English of to-day. 

As regards vocabulary, a living language is in a condition of 
continual change. Some words tend to change in meaning ; 
some rising as it were, in the literary world, while others sink ; 
some words become archaic or old-fashioned while others fall out 
of use or become obsolete. During the .three centuries that 
have elapsed since the time of Shakespeare, many of the words 
which he used have been affected in one or other of these ways. 
The following are some examples from A Midsummcr-NigMs 
Dream : 

i. Words changed in meaning. 

= lively, alert ; an example of a word which has dete¬ 
riorated in meaning to its modern sense of impudent: 

“Awake i\\Qpert and nimble spirit of mirth.” i. 1. 14. 

Compare : “ the pert fairies and the dapper elves.”—Milton. 

Favour =^ioLQQ, appearance : 

“ vSickness is catching : 0, were favour so. 

Yours would I catch, fair Hermia, ere I go.” i. 1. 186-7. 

67ire?/;c?=mischievous ; a word that has risen in meaning: 

“Or else you are that shrewd and knavish sprite 
Call’d Robin Goodfellow.” ii. 1. 33-4. 

Fond = foolish; an example of a rise to a more favourable 
meaning: 

“0, lam out of breath in this fond chase.” ii. 2. 88. 

Bully term of affection or admiration; an example of 
deterioration in meaning: 

“ What sayest thou, hidly Bottom ?” 

/7y ur2b2i5=insulting (French injurmtx) : 

Injurious Hermia ! most ungrateful maid.” 

Argument (here, of merriment): 

“ You would not make me such an argument^ 

Admirable — of wonder : 

“ Strange and odmirahleF 

ii. Archaic Words. 

A number of tlio words in this list are now seldom used 
except in poetry. 

Eyne = eyes, old plural form : 

“Ere Demetrius look’d on Hermia’s eyneF i, 1. 242. 


III. 1. 8. 
III. 2. 195. 
in. 2. 242. 
V. 1. 27. 
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Weed^drcss; now only used in this sense poetically, and in 
the expression • ‘ a widow’s weeds ” : 

“ And there the snake throws her enamelld skin, 

IFeed wide enough to wrap a fairy in.” n. L 255-6. 

Troih= truth: 

“ And to speak troth, I have forgot our way.” ii. 2. 36. 
fJarIdiny = mthQ diivk : 

“ O, wilt thou darkling leave me?” ir. 2. 86. 

\Vdkm=^t\\Q sky: 

“ The starry \odkin cover thou anon.” iii. 2. 256. 

ll^oi = part of the verb vni=.\jO know. 

“ Well I wot 

Thou runn’st before me.” m. 2. 4*22-3. 

forepart; vanward or vanguard : 

“ And since we have the vaiuard of the day.” iv. 1. 103. 
= is called : 

“ This grisly beast, which Lion highi by name.” v. 1. 138. 
Fordone = tired out: 

“ All with weary task fordone.^ v. 1. 359. 

iii. Obsolete Words. 

( 7 m 2 :e(i=damaged, impaired, defective; note the survival oi 
the word in C7'azy : 

“ Thy o'azed title to my certain right.” i. 1. 92. 

Beseem=allow, grant: 

Which I could well 

Beteem them from the tempest of my eyes.” i. 1. 130-1. 

Momentany = momeutQ.Tj ; an example of an introduction from 
the Latin, under the influence of the Revival of Learning, 
which has failed to keep its place in the language : 

Making it momentany as a sound.” i. 1. 143. 

Loh = clown: 

“Parewell, thou loh of spirits.” ii. L 16. 

G^/ce^'=3est, scoff: 

“ Nay, I can gleek upon occasion.” ni. 1. 135. 

La^c/t = moisten ; 

“ But hast thou yet latch'd the Athenian’s eyes. ” m. 2. 36. 
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Patch=ci\Qwn : 

“A crew of patches^ rude mechanicals.” 

A 62 /=pay for, suffer for : 

“ Lest, to thy peril, thou ahy it dear.” 

Grammatical Differences. 

The differences between the grammar of Shakespeare’s English 
and of the English of the present day are due mainly to the. 
following facts: (1) the process by which English has changed 
from a highly inflected language to one with but few iiifiections, 
had not gone quite so far in Shakespeare’s time as it has at 
present; ( 2 ) grammatical rules had not been fixed with tlieii* 
present rigidity, and constructions now considered ungu’animatical 
were at that time perfectly allowable, and used by the best 
writers, the use of the double superlative and double com¬ 
parative ; (3) Shakespeare’s plays represent spoken English, and 
an apparent grammatical error may, in reality, be duo to thi.s 
fact and be intended to convey the abrupt transitions which 
occur in actual speech. 

Thus in the passage : 

“ Those that Hobgoblin call you and sweet Puck, 

You do their bidding.” ii* L 40-1. 

No predicate is supplied for those^ and the construction is 
abruptly changed in the second line. * 

Hence divergences in Shakespeare from the granimatiital 
usages of the present time are to be accounted old-fashioned 
grammar and not necessarily grammatical errors. 

Pour striking features of 'Shakespearian grammar are : 

(1) The frequent ellipses or omissions of part of Hoiitene(*s. 
This is especially frequent in the ease of the relative pronoun, 
as in the following examples: 

“ This is he, my master said, 

{Who) Despised the Athenian maid.” ii. 2. 72-,3. 

“ Wherefore speaks he this 
To her {whom) he hates?” ni. 2. 227-S. 

Another common ellipsis is the omission of the verb of motion, 
especially when an adverb or preposition implying motion in 
contained in the sentence, e.<j. : 

“Fairies, {come) away.” ir. 1 . 144. 

“ Thou shalt not (, 70 ) from this grove.” n. 1 . 14(). 

“ That I may {go) back to Athens by dayliglit.” 

III. 2. 43.3. 

( 2 ) Shakespeare very frequently interchanges parts ()f Hj)e<>cl), 
Tsing a noun or an adjective as a verb, an adverb as a noun or a 


III. 2 9. 
III. 2. 176.- 
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verb, and so on. On this point, Dr. Abbott in his Shalcespearian 
Grammar says : “ Almost any part of speech can be used as any 
other part of speech. An adverb can be used as a verb, ‘ Tjiey 
askance their eyes ’; as a noun, ‘ the backward and abysm of 
time’; or as an adjective, ‘a seldom pleasure.’ Any noun, 
adjective, or neuter verb can be used as an active verb. You 
can ‘happy’ your friend, ‘malice’ or ‘foot’ your enemy, or 
‘ fall ’ an axe on his neck. An adjective can be used as an 
adverb ; and you can speak and act ‘ easy,’ ‘ free,’ ‘ excellent ’; 
or as a noun, and you can talk of ‘ fair’ instead of ‘ beauty,’ and 
‘a pale’ instead of ‘a paleness.’ Even the pronouns are not 
exempt from these metamorphoses. A ‘he’ is used for a man, 
and a lady is described by a gentleman as ‘ the fairest she he has 
yet beheld. ’ ” 

Numerous instances of these interchanges between the parts 
of speech will be found in the detailed list of grammatical 
peculiarities exemplified in A Midsummer-Night's Dream given 
below. 

(3) The frequent used of emphatic forms. The double nega¬ 
tive was thus used by Shakespeare and other Elizabethan 
writers : 

“ Do I not in plainest truth 

Tell you, I do not, nor I cannot love you ? ” ii. 1 . 201 . 

“ Nor none, in my mind, now you give her o’er.” iii, 2 . 135. 

“ A cry more tuneable 

Was never holla’d to, nor cheer’d with horn.” iii. 2. 122. 

(4) Shakespeare employs very many compound words. This, 
like his frequent ellipses, tends to brevity of style without any 
sacrifice of clearness. Many examples will be found in A 
Midsummer-Night's Dream, as, for example ; 

“ In maiden meditation/ancy-/ree.” ii. 1. 164. 

“ Quite over-canopied with luscious woodbine.” ii. 1. 251. 

“Near this lack-love, this kill-courtesy.” it. 2 . 77. 

Death-counterfeiting sleep.” iii. 2. 364. 

Some Features of Shakespearian Grammar as Exemplified in “ A 

Midsummer-Night’s Dream.” 

The Noun. 

( 1 ) Used as a verb (and with participial forms). 

“ And she is mine, and all my right of her 
I do estate unto Demetrius.” 

“ Your huskin'd mistress.” 


I. 1. 97-8. 

II. 1. 71. ^ 
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(2) Used as an adjective, 

“And by that fire which burned tlie Carthage queen.” 

I. 1. 173. 

“ Your love.” ii. 1. 71. 

“ And Thisby, tarrying in mulberry shade.” v. 1. 147. 

(3) Used as an adverb. 

“ The morning now is something worn,” iv. 1. 179. 

(4) The singular form used instead of the ‘plural. 

“ I must employ you in some business 
Against our nuptiaV’’ i. 1. 124-5. 

The Adjective. 

(1) Used as noun. 

“ Call you me fair? that/mV again unsay, 

Demetrius loves your/azV: 0 happy fair !” i, 1. 182. 

“ Now is the mural down between the two neighbours.” 

V. 1. 203. 

(2) Used as verb. 

“Things growing are not ripe until their .season, 

So I, being young, till now mpe not to reason.” ii. 2 . 118. 

(3) Used as adverb. 

“ Here’s a marvellous convenient place for our rehearsal.” 

III. 1. 2. 

“ Or in the night, imagining some fear, 

How easy is a bush supposed a bear.” v. 1. 22. 

(4) Double comparative (allow’able in Elizabethan English for 
the purpose of emphasis), 

“ What morser place can I beg in your love ? ” ii, 1 . 208. 

“For the more better assurance, tell them that I Pyraniua 
am not Pyramus. ” m. l. ig. 

(5) In A Midsummer-Night's Dream the article is very often 
omitted. The reason for the omission is however probably 
metrical rather than grammatical. 

“More tuneable than lark to shepherd’s ears.” i. 1 . 184. 

“ Flower of this purple dye, 

Sink in apple of liis eye.” 


III. 2. 104. 
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Thk Pronoun. 

( 1 ) Hia used for the modern its. Tlie latter ia a modern form 
wliich was only just coming into use in Shakespeare’s time. His 
is the old possessive case of the neuter pronoun Jiit (it). 

“ The green corn 

Hath rotted ere Us youth attain’d a heard.” ii. 1 . 94 - 5 . 
“Dark night, that from the eye Us function takes, 

The ear more quick of apprehension makes.” iii. 2. 176-7. 
“ Then crush this herb into Lysander’s eye ; 

Whose liquor hath this virtuous property, 

To take from thence all error with his might.” iii. 2. 366-8. 

( 2 ) OiTiission of the relative. See examples under ellipses 
(p. 172 ) above. 

(3) Which is used for persons when in modern English we 
should put who. 

“ Hard-handed men that work in Athens here, 

Which never laboured in their minds till now.” v. 1. 72-3. 

(4) The use of the dative of interest. 

“ I will roar you {i.e. for you) as gently as any sucking dove.” 

I. 2. 73. 

The Verb. 

{1) Verb used as noun. 

“ Now I perceive that she hath made compare 
Between our statures.” iii. 2 . 290. 

(2) Intransitive verts are often used transitively. 

“ This old moon wanes ! she lingers niy desires. 

Like to a step-dame.” i. 1. 4. 

‘ ‘ Therefore no marvel though Demetrius 
Do, as a monster, fy my presence thus.” ii. 2. 76-7. 

(3) Agreement between nominative and vert often apparently 
incorrect. 

“I know a bank where the wild thyme blows, 

Where oxlips and the nodding violet grows.'' 

I. 1. 249-250. 

“All fancy-sick she is and pale of cheer, 

With sighs of love that costs the fresh blood dear.” 

HI. 2. 96-7. 

By some, such apparent singular verbs with plural subjects arc 
explained by regarding them as representing the Northern 
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dialect of Old English in wliieh -e .9 was a ‘plural inflection. If 
tins view he justified then ffroics and costs are plurals, and the 
grammar is archaic but not ineorreet. Similarly wUnesseth in 
the example below is explained as due to the influence of an old 
termination in the Soiitherji dialect. 

“ And all their minds transflgured so together, 

More wifnesseth than fancy’s images.” v. 1 . 24-5. 

(4) The Subjunctive Mood is more freely employed than at 
present. Since the Elizabethan time there lias ariseii^a tendency 
towards the disuse of the subjunctive mood. Shakespeare 
frequently uses it optatirely to express a wish, e.g, : 

“ Happy he Theseus, our renowned duke ! ” i. 1. 20. 

“Joy gentle friends ! jo\' and fresh da^'s of love 
Accompany your hearts !” v. 1. 28-9. 

(5) In the transitional stage from the old inflections at the 
time when Shakespeare wrote, the participial forms were not 
Anally Axed. Hence many usages differing from the present 
forms are found: 

“ By all the vows that men have ever broJce.’^ i. 1. 175. 

“ And to speak troth, I hsLve forgot our wa}’.” ii. 2. 36. 

“ And the youth, ^nistook by me.” iii. 2. 112. 

( 6 ) “Shall” and “will” are used interchangeably. Thus 
I. 1. 203, “Lysander and myself will fly this place,” and i. 1. 
217, “There 1113 ’ Lysander and m^'self shall meet.” 

Similarly “ may ” is used for can : 

“ We cannot Aght for love as men may do.” ii. 1. 241. 

(7) Archaic use of he : 

“ Lord, what fools these mortals 5e.” in. 2 . 115. 

The he in this and some other passages in the pla^^ is an old 
third person, plural, indicative. 

The Conjunction. 

(1) The conjunction an—if is used. 

“Aw ’twere aii}^ nightingale.” i. 2. 74. 

The an is sometimes redundant. 

“ An ifl could, what should I get therefore ?” rii. 2 . 78. 

( 2 ) “Or , . . 0 ?'” used for . . . or.” Shakespeare 

uses both forms. 

“ Will make or man or woman madlj^ dote.” ii. 1 . 17l. 
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The PjiEPosiTiON. 

Prepositions are frequently used with meanings other than 
their present ones. 

“More fond oh (=of) her.” n. i. 266. 

“ Forsook his scene and enter’d in ( = into) a brake.” 

III. 2. 15. 


IX. The Metre of “A Midsummer-Night’s Dream.” 

Blank Verse. The metre of the classical English drama is 
blank verse. In its simplest or regular form, blank verse con¬ 
sists of unrhymed lines, each line containing five feel and eaeh 
foot consisting of two syllables, of which the second bears a 
strong accent or stress, e.g. 

“Four days [ will quick | ly stetip | themselves | in night.” 

I. 1. 7. 

“ The cour'se 1 of true ) love nev | er did | run smooth.” 

I. 1. 134. 

“ My ton'gue | should c^teh | your ton'gue’s | sweet mel|ody.” 

I. 1. 1S9. 

It will be seen that in these lines the verse natural^ resolve.s 
itself into five measures or feet, and that the accents regularly 
follow one another: weak, strong; weak, strong; and so on 
throughout the line. Borrowing the language of classical 
prosody, a line of five feet is sometimes called a pentameter^ 
and a foot of two syllables with the second strongly accented 
an iamhm. A line in blank verse is hence sometimes called an 
iambic pentameter, but the English term hlanh verse is preferable. 
Blank verse was first introduced into English literature by 
the Earl of Surrey, who translated two books of Virgil’s ^Eneid 
into this metre in the time of Henry VIII. The metre was also 
adopted by many of the early dramatists, but in their hands 
blank verse had none of the power and especial appropriateness 
to dramatic writing which it acquired in the hands of Shake¬ 
speare. This arose from too close an adherence to the absolutely 
regular type and to the fact that all or nearly all the lines were 
end-8topt, that is concluded with a natural pause. The conse¬ 
quence of the absolutely regular recurrence of stresses and 
pauses was that the metre was very monotonous in efiect and 
too obviously artificial to represent, even poetically, the spoken 
language of the drama. 

To Christopher Marlowe, the greatest of Shakespeare’s pre¬ 
decessors, belongs the merit of having introduced such variations 
from the strictly regular type as to relieve it of its monotonous 
effect and fit it to be the medium of the poetic drama. Shake¬ 
speare still further developed the resources of the metre, so 
U 
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that it ma}’’ be said that Marlowe established and Shakespeare 
perfected blank verse as the standard dramatic metre. 

Much the greater number of Shakespeare’s lines are perfectly 
regular, and this is especially the case in his earlier dramas; the 
proportionate number of run-on {i.e. not end-siopt) lines and of 
irregularities in the metre becoming greater and greater as the 
series of his plays advanced. As A Midsumme,r-Ni(jhVs Dream 
is one of his earlier pla 3 '’s, the deviations from the i‘cgiilar type 
of blank verse are therefore less in number than in the later 
phays. 

Examples of some of the chief variations from the regular 
t 3 'pe in A Midsummer-Niglifs Dream are as follow : 

(1) A foot frequently has the strong accent on the/rs^ syllable 
instead of on the second. (Such a foot is sometimes called a 
trochee.) This inversion of the accent most frequentl 3 ^ oceui-s in 
the first foot of a line, e.g. 

“ Either | to die | the death | or to | abjiire.” i. 1. 65. 

“ Mdking | it mo | mentd | ny as | a soiind, 

Swift as I a slid | dowq short | as d | ny drdam. 

Brief as | the lig'iit (ning in' | the edl | lied nig'ht.” 

I. 1. 143-5. 

“ Knight of I his train | to trdec | the Uv | ests wild.” ii. 1. 25. 

“ Neighing [ in like | ness 6f | a fil | ly fdal.” ii. 1. 40. 

“ Glan'ce at | my erdd | it with | Hippdl | ytd 
Knowing j I know | thy love j to Thd|seds.” il. 1. 75-6. 

When it occurs in a foot other than the first, the inverted 
accent generally follows a pause. 

“ God spedd | fair Hdl | end! | Whither | awdy.” r. 1. 180. 

“ What r4v | els ar'e | in han'd ? | Is' there | no pld 3 '’.” v. 1. 36. 

(2) All extra syllable (unaccented) after the fifth foot is 
sometimes added. This extra syllable is sometimes called a 
hypermetric syllable. 

“ To hdr I he hatds | and where | fore doth | Lysdn | der.” 

III. 2. 22. 

“ 'Little’ I agdin ! | Nothing | but 'low ’ | and 'lit j tie.’ ” 

HI. 2. 324. 

" Her dd | tage ndw 11 do | begin' | to pit | y.” iv. 1. 44. 

" Sees Hdl | en’s bedu | ty in [ a brow | of E') gypt.” v. 1, 11. 

(3) A syllable in excess of the ten of the regular blank verse 
is often to be slurred or omitted. 

" To amorous Phillida. Why art thou here,” 
becomes 

"To dm I ’rous Phil jlidd. 1 Wliy' art j tliou hdre.” 


II. 1. ()8. 
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Again, 

“ Uncouple in the western valley: let them go,” 
becomes 

“ Uncdmp’l | i’ the w4st | ern val i ley ; let [ them g(5.” 

IV. 1. 104. 

And 

“ Be it so, Lysander; find 3^011 out a bed,” 
becomes 

“ Be’t so, I Lysdn ] der ; fin'd ] j^-ou out | a bM.” ii. 2. 39. 

(4) The use of Alexandrines, i.e. of lines each consisting of 
su' iambic feet. The occurrence of Alexandrines is a disputed 
point, some authorities reducing apparent cases to fi\'e feet, 
witli or without an extra syllable, by slurring syllables as in 
( 3 ) above, e.g .: 

“ Be nbt | afraid; ] she shall | not lidvin j thee, H41 jcii'a” 
is here scanned as an Alexandrine. Others, however, would 
scan it as blank verse with an extra sellable, thus : 

‘‘Bo nbt 1 afraid ; ( she ahdll j not harm j thee. Hid |’na.” 

Use of Rhyme in “A Midsummer-Night’s Bream.” 

In this play rhymed lines are very nunierous. This arises 
from (1) the position of the plajMn the series of Shakespeare’s 
dramas, the early plays having very many rhymed lines, while 
the number becomes successively smaller and smaller in the later 
plays ; ( 2 ) the fanciful nature of the play, which renders the use 
of rhyme especially appropriate. 

The rhymed lines are generally in couplets, and the rhymes in 
tliis play are often continued throughout the whole of a speech 
or several siiccossive speeches. Thus, for example, the whole of 
the latter part of Act i. Sc. 1. from line 171 to the end, is in 
rhymed couplets with the exception of line 179. Again, the 
opening speeches of Act ii. Sc, 1. to line 59 ; Act li. Sc. L. lines 
84-156 ; a great part of Act in. Sc. 2, and other long passages 
arc in rhyme. Such rhymed lines, each line being of five feet, 
are sometimes called heroic verse, . . • 

Some examples of alternately rhymed lines or quatrains, %,e. 
the first lino rhymed with the third and tlie second wuth the 
fourth, occur, e.g. : 

“ Fair love, you faint with wandering in the w’ood 
And to speak troth I have forgot our w^ay, 

We’ll rest us, Hermia, if you think it pod, os o 

And tarry for the comfort of the day. n. 2 . 35-8. 

Rhyme is also naturally employed in the songs introduced 
into the play. 
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Use of Prose in “A Midsmnmer-Ni^lit’s Dream.” 

Shakespeare habitually'’ uses prose (1) where tiie characters are 
of lowly position, and (2) in parts which sink below a high 
poetic or dramatic level. Hence in A Midsummer-Niglit'^s 
Dream prose is used when Bottom and his fellow-mechanicals 
are discussing the arrangements for their play; and in the 
conversational remarks of Theseus and his courtiers during the 
performance of the interlude. 

X. Figures of Rhetoric or Figures of Speech. 

Figures of Rhetoric are ornaments of style used for the purpose 
of heightening the effect of the words employed by increasing 
their force or suggestiveness. They may be classified according 
as their effect is obtained, (1) by the use of the words in other 
than tlieir strictly literal meaning; (2) by some special arrange¬ 
ment of the words. The following are examples of some of the 
more important figures found in A Midsummer-NigM8 Dream : 

i. Figures in which the words are used in other than the 
literal meaning. 

(These figures are sometimes called Tropes, i.e, ^‘turns’’ of 
expression.) 

1. Simile (L. similis, like) is employed to express a resemblance 
between two things of different kind. It is one of the most 
frequently employed figures in poetry, and is introduced l)y the 
words as, like, or as , . . so. 

“ The moon, like to a silver bow.^’ i. 1. 9. 

As the heresies that men do leave 
Are hated most of those they did deceive. 

So thou, my surfeit and my heresy, 

Of all be hated, but the most of me ! ” ii. 2. 139-42. 

“ Most brisky juvenal and eke most lovely Jew, 

As true as truest horse that yet would never tiro.” 

III. 1. 84-5. 

“Yet you, the murderer, look as bright, as clear, 

As yonder Venus in her glimmering sphered in. 2. 60-1. 

2. Metaphor (Gr. meta, change; pliero, I bear) is a bolder 
figure, in which the name of one thing is transferred to anotlier 
to which it bears some resemblance. It is a very common figure 
in poetry. 

“ Your eyes are lodestars."' i. 1. 183. 

“ To-morrow night, when Phoebe doth behold 
Her silver visage in the watery glass, 

Decking with liq7dd pearl the bladed grass. ” 

I. 1. 209-11. 
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; a figure in which life, or the attributes of 
life, are ascribed to inanimate things. 

“ When Phoehe doth behold 

Her silver visage.” i. i. 209-10. 

“ Cowardice pitrsites and valourii. 1 . 23-4. 
“ And reason says you are the worthier maid.” ii. 2. 116. 
“ Till o’er their brows death-counterfeiting sleep 
With leaden legs and batty wmgs doth creep. 

III. 2. 364-5. 

4. Metonymy (Gr. meta^ change; oiioma, name); a figure in 
which the name of a thing, closely connected with the thing 
really meant, is substituted for the latter. 

“ The ploughman lost his sweat ” {i.e. labour). n. 1. 94. 
“0, how fit a word {i.e. man) 

Is that vile ?iame to perish on my sword.” ii. 2. 106-7. 

5. Synecdoche (Gr.); the use of the name of a part for the 
name of a whole. 

“ Withering on the virgin thorn''^ {i.e. rose-tree). 1.1. 77. 
Where are these lads? where are these heart'sV’ 

IV. 2. 23. 

Sees Helen’s beauty in a brow of Egypt.” v. 1. 11. 

6. Irony (Gr. e^Vo?le^a=dissembling); a figure in which the 
literal meaning of the words is the reverse of the meaning 
intended to be conveyed. 

Hast thou killed him sleeping? 0 brave touch.” 

, III. 2. 70. 

“ Make mouths upon me when I turn my back ; 

Wink each at other; hold the sweet jest up.” 

III. 2. 239. 

7. Hyperhole (Gr. hyper^ beyond ; hallo^ I throw); a figure in 
which emphasis is obtained by an exaggerated statement. 

“Nor doth this wood lack worlds of company, 

Eor you in my respect are all the world.^^ ii. 1. 223-4. 
“ And when she weeps, weeps every little flower. 

HI. 1. 184. 

“ 0 Helen, goddess, nymph, perfect., divine ! 

I’o what, my love, shall I compare thine eyne ? 

Crystal is muddy. . . . 

That pure congealed white, high Taurus’ snow, 
h’ann’d with the eastern wind, turns to a crow 
When thou hold’st up thy hand.” in. 2. 137 et seq. 
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S. Apostrophe (Gr. apo, away from; strophe^ a turning); a 
figure ill which a person not present or an inanimate thing is 
adch-essed. It frequently, therefore, involves personification, 

“ 0 weary night, 0 long and tedious night. 

Abate thy hours.” iii. 2. 432*3. 

* “0 grim look'd night! 0 night with hue so black.” 

V. 1. 168. 

“ Approach, ye Furies fell! 

0 Fates, come, come.” v. 1. 272-3. 

(This figure is frequently used with a ludicrous effect in the 
Interlude in Act v.) 

9. Hypallage (Gr. hjpo^ under; allage^ change); the transfer 
of an attributive word or phrase from one noun to another. 

“ Four nights will quickly dream away the time.” i. 1. 8. 

{dreammfj transferred from the sleeper to night ,) 

“ And the quaint mazes in the wanton green 
For lack of tread are undistinguishable.’’ ii. 1. 99. 
{wanton transferred from dancers to green,) 

10. O,xy)noron (Gr. oms, sharp; moros, foolish); the use of 
Uvo opposed attributive words or statements concerning the 
same thing. 

“ A tedious brief scene of young Pyrainus 
And his love Thishe; very tragical mirlli. 

Merry and tragical! tedious and brief! 

That‘is, hoi ice and wondrous strange snow/’ v, 1. 56-9. 

ii. Figures depending upon arrangement. 

L Antithesis (Gr. anti, against; thesis, placing); the placing 
of two Tvords, phrases, or clauses in contrast one with the other.' 
“ I frown upon him, yet he loves me still, i. 1. 194. 

“ I give him curses, yet he gives me loveA'’ i. 1. 196. 

‘‘ The more 1 love, the 7nore he hatetli me,’’\ r. 1. 199. 

“ Theunses^ aunt, telling the saddest tale.” ii. 1. 52. 

2. Climax (Gr. a ladder); the arrangement of words, phrases, 
or clauses in an ascending order of force or importance. 

'‘And she, sweet lady, dotes, 

Devoutly dotes, dotes in idolati'y 

Upon this spotted and inconstant man.’’ i. 1. 108-10. 

“ My love, my life, my souV^ iii, 2. 246. 

“ But lie hath chid me hence and threatened me 
To strike me, spurn me, nay, to kill mo too. ” 

III. 2. 312-13. 
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3. Antidimax or Bathos is a descent, from “ the siihliine to 
the ridiculous,” from the important to the trivial, or from the 
poetical to the commonplace. It is used designedly for its 
ludicrous effect in the following: 

“ 0 grini-look’d night! 0 night with hues so black I 
0 night, which ever art rvhtn day is not ! ” v. 1. 16S-0. 

4. Interrogation or Rhetorical Question, is the statement of 
strong feeling in the form of a questi(m. It must not he eon- 
fused with an actual question, from which it differs in the fact 
that no answer is expected by the speaker. 

“ And hast thou kill’d him sleeping? 0, brave touch ! 
Could not a worm, an adder, do so much ? ” iii. *2. 70-1. 
(The first sentence is an actual question, the second a 
rhetorical question.) 

Sometimes classed with the figures of speech are these turns 
of expression which depend upon sound for tlieir eftect. The 
chief of these are; 

(1) Alliteration (L. act, to; litera, letter), the recurrence of 
the same consonantal sound in a passage. 

And now they never meet by gy'ova or green 
By fountain clear, or spangled starlight -sheen.” 

II. 1. 28-9. 

“ That the rude sea grew civil at her song 
And certain stars ^lot madly from their ,'Spheres, 

To hear the sea-maid’s music.” ^ ir. 1. lo2-I. 

“ I /ollowed fast but /aster lie did/ly.” in. 2. 417. 

An exaggerated use of alliteration produces a ludicrous, bom¬ 
bastic effect. This is done designedly by Shakespeare in the 
Interlude in Act v., e.g .: 

“ Whereat, with Made, with Moody, Mameful Made, 

He ftravely 6?'oach’d his ?>oiling ?;?oody ?>?’east.” 

V. 1. 145-6. 

(2) Puns or Plays upon words, depending upon tlie double 
meanings of words. They are very numerous in Shakespeare’s 
early plays, but become fewer in the later ones. Many examples 
are to be found in A Midmmmer-NigMs Di'cmn, 

“ For lying so, Hermia, I do not lie.” ii. 2. 52. 

“ I would I had your bond, for I perceive 
A weak bond holds you.” in. 2. 267-8. 

am aweary of this moon : would he would change I 
It appears by his small light of discretion, that ho is in the 
wane,” v. 1. 241-3. 
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Aby (in. 2. 176, 3;i5) ; M.E. ahyen, to pay for; A.S. a, an 
intensive, and byc(/mi, to buy. 

Adamant (ir. 1. 195) ; Gr. adamas, invincible; here the load¬ 
stone ; properly a very hard stone ; diamond is a corruption 
of this word through the O.F. diamant. 

Adder (nr. 2. 71) ; A.S. naidre. The expression a nadder has 
become an adder. 

Address’d (v. 1. 106), ready; O.F. adressier. 

Admirable (v. 1. 27), worthy of wonder; L. admirari, to wonder. 

Almanac (nr. i. 46); F. almanack; L.L. almanachus; ultimate 
origin unknown. 

An, a weakened form of A.S. and. Accordinp to Skeat and 
acquired the meaning if through Scandinavian influence. 

Antipodes (ni. 2. 55); Gr. a^Ui, opposite to; pouSf a foot; 
literally, those whose feet are opposite to ours ; hence tho.se 
who dwell on the opposite side of the globe. 

Antique (v. 3); antique, old, and antic, odd, are doublets, both 
being derived from L. antiqnus. 

Apricocks (in. 1. 153) ; Portuguese, alhricoque, whence F. 
ahricot, apricot. 

Argument (in. 2. 242), used, as in Milton, in the literal sense of 
L. argumentum, subject of a discourse. 

Aught (i. 1. 132) ; A.S. a, ever ; 'wilit (wight), creature or thing. 

Ballad (iv. 1. 211); F. ballade; It. hallata, originally a song 
sung to accompany a dance ; L.L. ballare, to dance. 
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Bankrupt (iii. 2. 85); F. hanqueroute^ from It. hmica rotta, 
broken bench, in allusion to the breaking of a money 
changer’s bench upon his failure. 

Batty (in. 2. 365), bat-like ; M.E. and Sc. hakke, a bat. 

Bay (IV. 1. 110); a shortened form of ahayi O.F. ahaier, to bark 
or yelp at. 

Bergomask (v. 1. 339, 346), a clownish countiy dance ; It. 
hergomasco^ an adj. formed from the name of the towm 
Bergamo in the Venetian territory. 

Beteem (i. 1. 131), permit, allow, grant; he, intensive prefix, 
imn^ to think fit. 

Bottle (iv. 1. 30), a bundle of hay; O.F. hotels diminutive of 
hotte, a bundle. 

Bully (in. 1. 7) ; originally a term of endearment or admiration. 
Origin douljtful, possibly related to Dutch, bod, G. huhle, 
lover. 

Calendar (in. 1. 46), almanac; L. calevidaritm from calendae, 
first day of the month. 

Canker (ii. 2. 3); O.F. cancre ; L. cancer, a crab. 

Carol (n. 1. 102); O.F. caroU, a dance, song. 

Cavalery (iv. 1. 21); F. cavalier •, It. cavallo, a horse ; L. cahallus. 

Chaplet (ii. 1.110), garland; O.F. chapdet, diminutive from L.L. 
capa, a cape, cloak. 

Cheer (in. 2. 96), countenance ; ef. “ to be of good cheer ” ; L.L. 
cara, the face ; Gr. kdrd, the head. 

Churl (n. 2. 78); A.S. ceorl, a peasant, countryman. 

Coil (ill. 2. 339) ; Keltic in origin, Irish goil, rage. 

CoUied (i. 1. 145), darkened, coal-black; M.E. col, coal; cf. 
collier. 

Con (i. 2. 88); A.S. cnmmn, to know. 

Craze (i. 1. 92) ; F. tcraser ; Swedish, krasa, to break to pieces. 

Coy (iv. 1. 2); O.F. coi, coy; L. quietus, quiet. 

Cue (in. 1. 88), origin doubtful. According to some it is derived 
from F. queue, from L. cauda, tail. Another suggestion is 
that cue = Q, the initial letter of quando, ‘when’; the cue 
indicating the time when the actor was to speak. 

Cunning (i. 1. 36) ; A.S. cuivnan, to know (see con above). 
Originally cunning was used in a good sense, meaning 
‘ ‘ having knowledge. ” 

Darkling (n. 2. 86); in the dark ; an adverb formed from an old 
dative termination, the suffix -ling is the same as -long in 
headlorig. 
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Dowager (i. 1. 5), one having a doioage ; formed by noun suffix 
-age^ from F, douer, to endow. 

Dulcet (II. 1. 151); O.F. dolcet, diminutive from L. dulcis, 
sweet. 

Eke (ill. 1. 84), also ; A.S. eac, also. 

Eyne (r. 1. 242, v. 1. 175), an old plural of eye ; A.S. eagan, 
plural of cage, eye. 

Fantasy (i. 1. 32, etc.), a doublet of ‘ fancy ’ ; Gr. phantasia. 

Fond (ri. 2. 88), foolish ; M.^.fonnen, to act foolishly. 

Fordone (v. 1. 359), tired out; for, intensive prefix, and done, 
participle of do. In M.E./ordo=to destroy. 

Forsooth (III. 2. 293), truly; often used in an ironic sense ; A.S. 
for, intensive prefix, sooth, truth. 

Gawd (r. 1. 33), ornament, toy; L. gaudium, gladness, joy. 

Gleeh (in. 1. 135), jeer, scoff; A.S. gelac, play. 

Goblin (ill. 2. 399); O.F. gobelin ; L.L. gohelimis. 

Gossip (ir. 1. 47), an example of deterioration in meaning; 
originally meaning, “ akin in God,” and applied to a sponsor 
in baptism ; A.S. god, God, andse‘6, related. 

Grain (i. 2. 83), dye; O.F. grains •, L.L. granum, scarlet dye 
made from the cochineal insect. 

Grisly (v. 1. 138), grim, horrible; A.S. grislic, horrible. 

Handicraft (iv. 2. 10); A.S. handcraft, trade. The i is inserted 
by false analogy with handnoork where the i represents the 
(je of A.S. handgeiveorc. 

Harbinger (ill. 2. 380), forerunner; M.E. herbergeour one who 
found lodging for a man of rank ; Icel. herhergi, a harbour. 

Henchman (ri. 1. 121), attendant; probably a softened form of 
hengstman, i.e. horseman, from A. S. hengest, horse. 

Hie (ill. 2. 355) ; A.S. higian, to hasten. 

Eight (V. 1. 140), part of A.S. verb, hatan, to be called. 

Impeach (ir. 1. 214), original meaning ‘to hinder,’ from O.F. 
empescher. 

Injury (ti. 1. 147); injurious (iir. 2. 195); used with original 
sense of insult, abuse ; insulting, abusive ; F. injurieux. 

Jole or jowl (iir. 2. 368), jaw or cheek; corruption of M.E. 
chol ; A.S. ceajl, jaw, cheek. 

Juvenal (iii. 1. 84); L. juvenilis, youthful. 

Knacks (r. 1. 34) ; ‘ knack ’ meant originally a snap, a snap with 
the fingers. In this sense it is an imitative word, like the 
Gael, aiac; W. cnec. Later it came to mean ‘a trifle, a 
toy.’ 
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Knavery, Imavisli (iii. 1. 102, ii. 1. S3) ; formed from hiave, a 
rascal; A,S. cnafa, cnapa^ a boy, Servian t. x\n example of 
deterioration in meaning. 

Lady (ii. 1. 64); ‘‘Lit. ‘loaf-kneader’; A.S. hlaf, a loaf, and 
(probably) ddgee^ a kneader ” (Skeat). 

Lakin (iii. 1. 12), an abbreviation of lady-kin, a diminutive of 
lady. 

Lob (ir. 1. 16) ; lob = ^M56ar or hihher, of Keltic origin. 

Lodestar (i. 1. 183), pole-star, literally ‘way-star,’ i.e. gniding- 
star, from A.S. Idd^ way. 

Lord (ii. 1. 63); “Lit. ‘loaf-keeper’; A.S. Mdford\ (probably) 
for hlaf-weard, a loaf-ward ” (Skeat). 

Lull (ir. 1. 254); lullaby (ir. 2. 14); M.E. hillen; Swed. hilla, to 
bum, lull. 

Margent (ir. 1. 85) = margin ; L. margo, margin-^ border, brink. 

Marry (i. 2. 11, etc.), abbreviation of an oath ‘by Mary,’ i.e. the 
Virgin Mary. 

Mew (r. 1. 71), originally a cage for hawks w*hen moulting; O.F. 
m 2 te, a moulting, whence the meaning ‘ to shut up, confine.’ 

Metbinks (i. L 3, etc.); A.S. from the dative me and the impers. 
verb thyncan^ to seem (M.E. thinlcen). Hence tlie meaning 
is ‘ it seems to me,’ and the verb is quite distinct in origin 
from the ordinary verb ‘to think,’ which comes from M.E. 
thenhen; A.S. ihencan. 

Misprise (iii. 2. 74); misprision (iii. 2. 90); O.F. mesprendrti 
from L. prefix mis and prehendre^ to take. 

Morris (ii. 1. 98), Moorish (on account of supposed origin, as in 
Morris-dance), from Sp. Jfonsco, Moorish. 

Murrion (or Murrain) (ii. 1, 97), a cattle disease, from L.L. 
morino, ultimately from L. mori, to die. 

Kaugbt (iv. 1. 14), negative of atight, q.v. 

Neaf (IV. 1. 18), fist; Icel. hneji, the fist. 

Needs (i. 11. 78, etc.); old Genitive case of A.S. noun nid. 

Newt (i. 1. 125); a newt was originally cun ewt (v. adder for 
reverse process); A.S. efeia, lizard. 

Nole or nowl (in. 2. 17), head; A.S. hnol. 

Orient (iv. 1. 51), bright, lustrous; strictly eastern, belonging to 
the region of the rising sun, from L. oriens, rising. 

Ounce (n. 2. 30), lynx; F. once. 

Ousel (ill. 1. 114), a kind of thrush; M.E. osel ; A.S. dsle. 

Owe (II. 2. 79, III. 2. 85), used with obsolete meaning ‘ to possess ’; 
M.E. owen ; A.S. agaric to have, possess. 
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Paffeaiit (iir. 2. 114), “Orig. the moveable scaffold on which the 
old ^ mysteries ’ were acted. M.E. .pagent, formed from Low 
L. pagma, a scaffold, stage for shews, made of wooden 
planks ” (Skeat). 

Paragon (iv. 2. 13); paragon, a standard of excellence, ^be 
word is remarkable as a combination of prepositions, being 
originally formed from the three L. prepositions pro, ad, 
cum. 


Pard (ir. 2. 31), leopard ; L. pardus. 

Parlous (rii. 1. 12), doublet of perilous ; F. peril; L. pericidum, 
danger. 

Patch (ill. 2. 9), fool, simpleton. Possibly one who wears parti¬ 
coloured clothes, i.e. a fool’s dress, from Low G. plahke, a 
spot. 

Pelting (II. 1. 91), paltry; akin to ‘paltry’ in origin; Sw. 
pallor, rags, rubbish. 

Pensioner (ii. 1. 10), here =attendant; literally a pensioner is 
one who receives payment; L. pensio, pension-, payment. 

Pert (I. L IS), lively, brisk, alert; an example of deterioration 
in meaning to the modern sense of saucy, impudent; M.E. 
peri ; W. perc, compact, trim. 

Quern (ii. 1. 36), ‘a handmill for grinding corn’; A.S. cweorn. 

Rehearse (i. 2. 90); O.F. rehercer, to harrow over again, hence 
metaphorically to repeat, go over again. 

Bere-mouse (ii. 2. 4); A.S. Iir4,re-mu8, a bat, from lirdran, to 
agitate, move, and m^i8, a mouse. 

Rote (v. 1, 382); another form of mi^e = way, so that ‘by rote’ 
is literally ‘in the (beaten) track or way,’ then ‘by 
heart’; O.F. rote; F. raide; originally from L. rupta, 
broken, a way cut through a forest. 

Roundel (ii. 2, 1), a ballad; O.F. rondel; F. rondeau, a poem 
in which a line is repeated or comes romid again ; ultimately 
from L. rota, a wheel. 


Russet (ill. 2. 21); O.F. rousset, dim. of roux; L. rusms. 


Sampler (in. 2. 205); L. exemplar, a model, pattern. 

Shrewd (n. 1. 33), mischievous; M.E. pp. of schrewen, to curse, 
from adj. schreioe, malicious. 

Simplicity (i. 1, 171); F. simpliciti; L. simplicitas, from L. 
adj. simplex, literally “having only one fold”; prefix sim 
and plicare, to fold. 

Testy (ill. 2. 358), originally headstrong; O.F. teate; F. tete, 
the head. 
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Thjam (v. 1. 274) ; r. note; of Scandinavian origin; M.E. 
thrum; Icel. thromr, edge. 

Tiring-house (in. 1. 4); Hiring,’ in this sense, is a contraction 
of attiring ; part, of vb. to attire ; O.F. atirier, to adorn. 

Twain (v. 1. 149)); A.S. tw4gen, two. 

Vaward (iv. 1. 102)=van ward; a hybrid word; F. aimit, 
before, and A.S. weard, gxiard. 

Vixen (iii. 2. 324), literally a female fox. The -en is the only 
surviving example of the common Old English fern, termina¬ 
tion -en; A,S.jyxen. 

Weed (ii. 1. 256), dress; A.S. garment. Now almost 

entirely restricted in iise to the expression, ‘‘widow’s 
weeds.” 

Welkin (iii. 2. 356), the sky; A.S. woknu, clouds. 

Wode (ii. 1. 192), (in some editions spelt wood,) frantic, furious ; 
A.S. w6d, as in Wodin, the furious god. 

Wot (HI. 2. 422); A.S. iviian, to know. 



TYPICAL QUESTIONS. 


1 What evidence is there for the conclusion that yl 
summer-NigMs Drtmn^ belongs to the earlier period of .Sliake- 

speare’s dramatic authorship? 

2 ‘‘-4 MidsuTfi^ner-Niglit^s Dream is not remarkable lor its 
dramatic characterisation.” Discuss this statcim^nt. 

3. Which of the personages of the drama appear to you to lie 
most firmly drawn ? Write short sketches of the cliaractiU’s of 
these personages as portrayed by Shakespeare. 

4 From what source did Shakespeare derive tlie material for 
tlie* interlude of Pyramus a'tid Tfmhe^. Give the Hubstanee of 
the story. 

5. Mention any allusions, or siippo.sed allusioiiH, to lurtual 
events that occur in A Midsiummer^P^ighCi^ Dream, 

6. Discuss the evidence as to the date at which A Midmmmer- 
Night's Dream was written. 

7. Explain, witli examples from tlie play, tlu^ terniK, mnile, 
metaphor', alliteration, and hyperbole. 

8. Explain the term ‘^Interlude.” 

9. What was a Masque ? Ha.s A Midsummer-Night's Dream 
any resemblance to a Masque? 

10. Discuss the statement that A Muhimime.r-Night's Dream 
is essentially English although the scene is laid at Athens. 

11. Write some account of Shake.spearo’s use of rhyme,— 
(1) in general; (2) in A Midsimmier-Night's Dream, 

12. Give instances of Shakespeare’s use of (a) archaic words, 
(b) obsolete words, (c) words used with meanings other tlian tluj 
modern ones. 

13. Describe the fairy-world of A Midsummer-Night's Dream. 
How does Puck differ from the other fairies ? 

14. Estimate the character of Botlo’ lu? w<Niver*. 
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15. From what sources did Shakespeare probably obtain the 
mes Theseus, Hippolyta, Oberon, Titania and Philostrate? 

16. Describe the part played by the ‘ love-juice ’ in the 
levelopmeiit of the plot. 

17. What is blank verse? Give, and scan, examples of 
•egular blank verse from A Midsnmmer-N'iyht’s Dream. 

18. Describe some of the artifices by which the representation 
Pyraimm and Thishe by Bottom and his fellows is made 

idicrous. 

19. Give some account of the Elizabethan theatre, and mention, 
i you can, any passage in A Midsummer-Night'8 Dream bearing 
upon the subject. 

20. Discuss the title of A Midsummer-Night's Dream. 

21. Write notes upon any references to English customs or 
observances tliat occur in the play. 

22. Give examples of x>{issages or lines in the play which are 
friMpicntly (luoted. 

21'}. What are the chief Shakespearian variations from strictly 
regular blank verse? How do these variations affect blank 
verse as a dramatic medium ? 

24. Write notes on any grammatical peculiarities in the 
paHsagoH: 

[a) “ Dark niglit that from the eye his function takes.” 

{h) “ Where o.xlips and the nodding violet grows.” 

(e) 'I'hc more better assurance.” 

[d) “ T will not stay thy questions.” 

[i) “'hhis is he, my master said, 

Dc'-spised the Athenian maid.” 

(/’) “ 'Diou shalt not from this grove.” 

25. In what hohsos are the following words used in A Mid- 
urnmer-Night's Dream : loh, lakin, injurious, bully, Bergomask, 

oiliod, batty, tiring-houso? 

26. Write notes on the words methinhs^ heteem, hight, wot. 

27. Mention, with illustrative (juotations, some of the chief 
.liariticH of Shakespearian grammar. 

i “ In tlio early plays Shakespeare introduces many puns or 
words.Illustrate this statement by examples from 
MIdHummer-Night's Dream. 

»9. What dillVu’cmt elements of interest or stories are united 
.\n(hmnmer-NvjhCs Dream‘t How are they interwoven by 
lirumutist? ^ • 
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30. What figures of speech arc illustrated in the lines ?— 

“I do wish it, love it, long for it.” 

“When we have chid the hasty-footed time. 

“ So we grew together 
Like to a double cherry.” 

“Thy lips, those kissing cherries, tempting grow !” 

“ The iron tongue of midnight hath told twelve.” 

“So musical a discord.” 

“And, gentle Puck, take this transformed scalj) 

Prom off the head of this Athenian swain. ” 

31. Write notes on the following words: marry, rere-moiiHo, 
lull, morris, paragon, nole, iieaf, pard, pelting. 

. 32. Paraphrase ii. 1. 81-92; ii. 1. 249-256; iii. 1. 141-148; 
V. 1. 7-22. 

33. ‘ Explain the following passages : 

(a) “We, Hermia, like two artificial gods. 

Have with our needles created both one flower.” 

(h) “ The lunatic, the lover and the poet 
Are of imagination all compact.” 

'^(c) “Nay, I can gleek upon occasion.” 

(d) “You minimus, of hindering knot-grass made.” 

(e) “ What hempen home-spuns have wo swaggering here?.” 

(/) “I could play Ercles rarely, or a part to tear a cat in, ^ 
to make all split.” 

34. Write notes on the expressions : “ tlui riU^ of May," 
“nine men’s morris,” “fairy-rings,” “ tliis hawthorn-brakt; our* 
tiring-house,” “it shall bo written in eight and six,” “most, 
brisky juvenal and eke most lovely Jew,” “all yon fiiuy oc^s and 
eyes of light.” 

35. Give the substance of the lines which are by soni 
authorities believed to refer to the weather of 1594. 

36. What persons, has it been supposed, an; allud(;d to in tin* 
following lines ?— 

“And heard a mermaid on a dolphin’s hack.” 

“A fair vestal throned by the west.” 

“And the imperial votaress passed on 
In maiden meditation, fancy free.” 

“ The thrice-three Muses mourning foi’ the d(;ath 
Of Learning, late deceased in bciggary,” 
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37. Explain the following proper names wliich occur in A 
Midsummer-NifjMs Dream: Ariadne, Cadmus, Helen, Pliibbus, 
Pluebc, Amazon, Hiems, Cupid. 

38. Mention any passages or alliisions in A Micl<iu.mmer-Night's 
Dream which illustrate popular superstitions of Sliakespcare’s 
time. 

39. What were Morality pla3^s? Are there any possible 
allusions to sucli plays 'and their players in A JMidmmmer- 
Night's Dream ? 

40. A Midsummer-Night's Dream has l>een called Shake¬ 
speare’s “ first masterpiece.” Comment iipoii this judgment. 
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A 

Abide, iii. 1. 10, 
Abridgement, y. 1 . 39. 

Aby, iii. 2. 175. 

Accidents, v. 1. 34. 

Acheron, iii. 2, 357. 
Adaimint, ii. 1. 195. 
Advance, iii. 2. 128. 
Advised, i. 1. 46. 

Afeard, iii. 1. 25. 
After-siipper, v. 1. 34. 
Against, i. 1. 125; iii. 2. 99. 
Amiable, iv. 1. 2. 

Apace, i. 1. 2. 

Approve, ii. 2. 68, 
Apricocks, iii. 1. 153. 
Argument, iii. 2. 242. 
Artificial, iii. 2. 203. 

Avouch, i, 1. lOO. 

Aweary, v. 1. 241. 

B 

Bacchanals, v. 1. 48. 

Badges, iii. 2. 127. 

Bait, iii. 2. 197. 

Barren, iii. 2. 13. 

Bay’d, iv. ]. 110. 

Bead, iii. 2. 330. 

Bean-fed, ii. 1. 45. 
Bedabbled, iii. 2. 443. 
Bequeath, iii. 2. 166. 
Bergomask, v. 1. 338, 34G. 
Beshrew, ii. 2. 54. 


Between, i. 1. 131. 
Bob, ii. 1. 49. 
Brake, iii. 1. 60. 
Breath, ii. 1. 151. 
Breatli’d, v, 1. 74. 
Brief (sb.), v. 1. 42. 
I Broach’d, v. 1. 146. 
; Bully, iii. 1. 7. 
Bun-, iii. 2. 260. 
Buskin’d, ii. 1. 71. 


C’ 

Calendar, iii. 1. 46. 

Canker-blossom, iii. 2. 282. 
Cankers, ii. 2. 3. 

Capacity, v. 1. 105. 

Carried, iii. 2. 240. 

Carthage qtioen, i. 1. 173. 
Casement, iii. 1. 49. 

Chance (vb.), i. 1. 129; v. 1 
300. 

Cliangeling, ii. 1. 23. 

Cheer, i. 1. 122. 

Chiding, iv. 1. 112. 

Childhood (adj.), iii. 2. 202. 
Childing, ii. 1. 112. 

Civil, iii. 2. 147. 

Clerks, v. 1. 93. 

Cloister, i. 1. 71. 

Goats in heraldry, iii. 2. 213. 
Coil, iii. 2. 339. 

Collied, i. 1. 145. 

Compact, V. 1. 8. 
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la 


(■()inpM.nif>n, i. 1. 15. 

(Jornpare (si).), Hi. 2. 200. 

(Jon, i. 2. 8S. 

CVnnH>le, i. 2. 2o. 

(V)nfusion, i. 1. 140. 

( lonta^^ioiis, ii. 1. OO. 

(‘outrivcid, iii. 2. 100. 

Counsel, i. 1. 216; iii. 2. lOS. 
()oy (\'l).), iv. 1. 2. 

Ci-jil), ii. 1. 48. 

Cfazed, i. 1. 02. 

Crossway.s, iii. 2. 381^. 

Cue, iii. 1. 66. 

1 ) 

Dank, ii. 2. 75. 

I>a]‘kliiig, ii. 2. S6. 

I )f*id lueouulci'f<‘itin.'4, iii. 2.561. 

I )el)ate, ii. 1. 116. 

Derived, i. 1. 00. 

Diaii’s Inid, iv. 1. 70. 

Ditty, V. I. 580. 

Diseliai'ge, i. 2. 82; iv. 2. S. 
Dist-einpevaturi!, ii. 1. 106. 
Dote.4, i. 1. 100. 

Dowager, i. 1. 5. 

Duke, i. 1. 20, 

E 

Ivlir.f., i. 1. 151. 

Egianiine, ii. 1. 252. 

Mivwhile, iii. 2. 271. 

Ivst.ate unto, i. 1. 08. 
Expositiou, iv. 1. 55. 
Exlenuato, i. 1. 120, 

Kyiic, i. 1. 242. 

V 

h'air (h 1>.), i. 1. 182. 

I^’auta.sy, i. (. ‘12. 

favour, - a ppearance, i. 1. 186. 

Kell, V. 1. 218. 

KlewM, iv. 1. 117. 

Korsworn, ii. 1. 62. 
Krenek-i'rown-colour, i. 2. 84. 
l''ruiUeHS, i. 1. 75. 


c: 

Cait, V. ]. 553. 

Oawds, i. 1. 33. 

Clance at, ii. 1. 75. 

Cleek, iii. 1. 135. 

Cobiin, iii. 2. 309. 

(ilossip, ii. 1. 47. 

Ci-isly, V. ]. 158. 

C nest-wise, iii. 2. 171. 

H 

HailM down, i. 1. 24.‘k 
Handicraft, iv. 2. 10. 
Ha.r])inger, iii. 2. 580. 
Harodip, v. 1. :m 
I H(>artH, iv. 2. 25. 

Hein}>cn, iii. 1. 67. 
Henchman, ii. 1. 121. 
Homespuns, iii. 1. 67. 
Hund>lcd)ecs, iii. 1. 155. 

I 

Impair, iii. 2. 180. 

Impeach, ii. 1. 214. 

Injury, ii. 1. 147. 

Intend, iii. 2. 35.3. 
Interlude, v. 1. 154. 

.1 

Jack, iii. 2. 461. 

.lealouay, iv. 1. 141. 

Jill, iii. 2. 461. 

Jolc, iii. 2. 568. 

Juvenal, iii. 1. 84. 

K 

Kind (hIk), i. 1. 54. 
Knacks, i. 1. 54. 

Know, — ascoi'tjbin, i. 1. 68. 

L 

Lakin, iii. 1. 12. 
laitchM, iii. 2. 56. 
Leviathan, ii. 1. 174. 
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Lingers (ti'iins. vb.), i. I. 4. 
Livery, i. 1. 70. 

Lob, ii. 1. 16. 

Lode-stars, i. 1. 183. 

Lover’s fee, iii. 2. 113. 

M 

Margent, ii. 1. 85. 

Maypole, iii. 2. 296. 

Mazes, ii. 1. 90. 

Methiiiks, i. L 3. 

Mew’d, i. 1. 71. 

Middle summer, ii, 1. S2. 
Misgraffed, i. 1. 137. 
Momentany, i. 1. 143. 
iilorris, ii. 1. 98. 

]\Iote, V. 1. 305. 

Moused, V, 1. 257. 

Mouth (of dogs), iv. 1. 120. 
Mouths, iii. 2. 238. 

Mural, V. 1. 203. 

T^Iurrion, ii. 1. 97. 

N 

Neaf, iv. 1. 18. 

Needles, iii. 2. 204. 

Newts, i. 1. 125. 

Night-rule, iii. 2. 5. 

Nole, iii. 2. 17. 

Nuptial, i. 1. 125. 

0 

Oes, iii. 2. 188. 

Orange-tawny, i. 2. 83. 

Orbs, = fairy-rings, ii. 1. 0. 
Orient, iv. 1. 51. 

Other some, i. 1. 226. 

Ounce, ii. 2. 30. 

Ousel, iii. 1. 114. 
Over-canopied, ii. 1. 251. 

P 

Paragon, iv. 2. 13. 

Passing, = exceedingly, ii. 1,20. 
Pat, iii, 1. 2. 

Patches, iii. 2. 9. 

Pearl, i. 1. 211. 


Pelting, ii. 1. 91. 
Pensioners, ii- 1. 10. 
Perishing, a". 1. SO. 
Persuasion, i. I. 150. 

Pert, i. 1. 13. 

Pilgrimage, i. 1. 75. 
Plain-song, iii. L 121. 
Plead, i. 1. 01. 

Preferred, iv. 2. 34. 
Primrose-beds, i. 1. 215. 
Princess, iii. 2. 144. 

Protest, i. 1. 89. 

Provender, iv. 1. 29. 

Q 

Quaint, ii. 2. 7. 

Quail, V. 1. 275. 

Quantity, i. 1. 232. 

Quell, V. 1. 275. 

Quern, ii. 1. 30. 

Quire, ii. 1. 55. 

K 

Recorder, v. 1. 123. 
Recreant, iii. 2. 4(>9. 
Red-hip])ed, iv, 1. 11. 
Reliearso, i. 2. 90. 
Rere-mice, ii. 2. 4. 

Ringlets, ii. 1. 86, 

Robin Goodfedlow', ii. 1, 34. 
Rounded, iv. 1. 48. 

Roundel, ii. 2. 1. 
Russet-pated, iii. 2. 21. 

S 

vSamplcr, iii. 2. 205. 

(Sanded, iv. 1. 117. 

Scalp, iv. 1. 61. 

Schooling, i. 1. 110. 

Scrip, i. 2. 3. 

Sealing-day, i. 1. 84. 
Seething, v. 1. 4. 

Self-affairs, i. 1. 113. 
Serpent’s tongue, v. 1. 417- 
Shaping, v. 1. 5. 

Shrewd, ii. 1. 33. 
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Simplicity, i. 1. 171. 

Snair, V. 1. 

Soleiniiibios, i. 1. 11 ; iv. 1. 
131, 2. 

Spangled, ii. 1. ‘JD. 

Splicia; (the moon's), ii. 1. 7. 
Spinners, ii. 2. 21. 

Spleen, i. 1. 14(J. 

Spotted, i. 1. no. 

Square (vb.), ii. 1. 30. 
Step-da.mc, i. 1. 5. 

Steppe, ii. 1. OS. 

Study Ivl).), i. 2. GO. 
{Sympathy, i. l. 141. 

T 

Tailr)r, ii. 1. .■>4. 

on, iii. 2. 238. 

4'esty, iii. 2. 358. 

Thrum, v. 1. 274. 

Touch, iii. 2. 60. 

Toward, iii. J. 00. 

Translated, i. 1. 101 ; iii. 1. 
108, 


Trim, iii. 2. 157. 

Triumph, i. 1. 10. 
Tuneable, i. 1. 184. 

U 

Undergo, i. 1. 75. 

Upbraid, iv. 1. 47. 

V 

Vawai-d, iv. 1. 102. 
Villagery, ii, 1. 35. 

Virgin patent, i. 1. 80. 
X'ixen, iii. 2. 324. 

Votaress, ii. 1. 123. 

W 

W.ixen (vb.), ii. 1. 56. 
\V<*ed, ii. 1. 256. 

\V(‘]kin, iii. 2. 356. 

\V(;nd, iii. 2. 372. 

Wode, ii. ]. 102. 
Woodlhiie, ii. 1. 251 ; iv. 1. 
Wrath (adj.), ii. 1. 20, 



